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FOREWORD 


For a long time I have felt that the ministers of the 
Reformed Church in the United States could contribute 
something definite to the sermonic literature of the 
country. Characteristically modest, our ministry has 
never, with but few exceptions, come forward with any 
written word to the public. Always progressive in 
theology, and with an educational background which 
I think it is historically true to say is not surpassed 
by any denomination in the country, the Reformed 
Church has a legitimate right to be heard in her pulpit 
utterances. 

I entered upon the task of editing these sermons 
only after consultation with a few of the leaders of 
the Church. Even then I felt a good deal of trepida- 
tion because of my inability to include all those who, 
by right of merit, should be included in this volume. 
My apologies are due to the many I count as personal 
friends, who are not included. But twenty-five ser- 
mons are twenty-five, and I have found no way of 
stretching this number to include all the others. My 
thanks are due to the contributors of sermons who so 
generously helped to make this book a possibility. 

I send this volume out with the hope that it may 
reach not only a large constituency of the Reformed 
Church, but also a number of those brethren in the 
whole Church of Christ who are ministers of the Gospel 
of Reconciliation. 


- Calvary Reformed Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Is the chief difference between our Christian com- 
munions a difference of accent and emphasis in the 
interpretation of truth which is the inspiration of all 
and the consecration of each? Is it not true that our 
Christian churches of the present—and, by the same 
token, the Christian ages of the past—have all along 
been trying, each in its own tongue, to say the same 
_ things? 

Some of us have written essays answering these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, on the ground that since 
religion is “the Life of God in the soul of man,” that 
fact promises variety of form, color and expression, its 
varied shapes and tones testifying to its fundamental 
unity, while adding infinitely to its picturesqueness and 
beauty. Once we have discovered the deeper unity 
of things which differ, we can rejoice in varieties of 
insight and expression, as in the old Wiltshire song 
which I used to hear in England: 


If all the world were of one religion 
Many a living thing should die; 
But I will never forget my true love, 
Nor in any way His name deny! 


The great historic communions do not rest upon 
dogma; if their roots did not go deeper than logic they 
would be less vital and significant. They are united 
by profound sentiments of love and loyalty created 
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by vital religious ideals imbedded in the habits and 
customs of centuries, as well as in the spiritual experi- 
ence of generations of devout men. Each has a long 
history, and the ages have formed a spiritual deposit, 
so to speak, too precious to be lost, and which is a 
treasure in our common spiritual inheritance. | 

Our many modes of thought and worship, in so far 
as they meet the varied interests and needs of men, 
are among the “living things” which should never die; 
and they need not be lost in any grand reunion here- 
after to be realized. So far as our differences are due 
to local accent and provincial outlook, they will dis- 
appear; but in the greater Christianity toward which 
we are moving there will be room and welcome for 
what is distinctive and vital in each historic fellowship 
of the seekers and finders of God, whose truth is larger 
than all our creeds and deeper than all our dogmas. 

This is true of the Reformed Church, in whose tem- 
ple it is my honor here to act as usher, inviting men 
of all communions to worship together, the while a 
great pulpit expounds a Christian faith which is the 
trophy of all and the treasure of each. Such a book 
is most welcome, as showing both the unity of our 
faith and its richness of insight and exposition. It 
makes for fellowship, at once creative and inclusive; 
the realization of oneness with Christ and through Him 
with all who share His life and love and labor. 

Not all of the preachers in this book are known to 
me personally; and yet one can feel the personality 
of each preacher in his sermon, as he deals with the 
vital issues of faith and life—in one a haunting mys- 
tical touch, in another an indefinable friendliness, in 
still another an intellectual perception of spiritual 
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truth; in all a passion to make the Living Christ real 
to living men. Evermore may the vision grow and 
abide, and the Gospel run and be glorified. 


JOSEPH Fort NEwTon. 


Memorial Church of St. Paul, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia. 
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THEODORE F. HERMAN, D.D. 


When Dr. Theodore F. Herman was taken from the pastorate to 
become professor of Systematic Theology in the Eastern Theological 
Seminary, in 1909, it was universally felt by the constituency of the 
Reformed Church that the Seminary was enriched not only by a 
man of large intellect, but also by a man of spacious heart. 

Born in Gottingen, Germany, in 1872, he came to America in 1887, 
and entered Calvin College, Cleveland, Ohio, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1892. Three years later he completed his theo- 
logical studies in the Eastern Theological Seminary, and the same 
year entered upon post-graduate work in the University of Berlin, 
Germany. After one year as assistant in Grace Reformed Church, 
Cleveland, and five years as pastor of Salem Church, Lafayette, 
Indiana, he was called to Salem Church, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
in 1903. 

For a number of years, as editor of the Reformed Church Review, 
he has been speaking the progressive mind of the Church, and 
through the columns of the Reformed Church Messenger has been 
giving us the best thought on the Church School lessons. In the 
sermon here to be read, and in his many pulpit utterances, as well 
as in the classroom, we see a man of rare intellectual and spiritual 
insight, a massive mind, a noble intelligence moving in a large 
orbit. Recognized as a leader in Christian thought and enterprise, 
a lovable and commanding personality, he is a welcome guest in the 
homes and pulpits of preachers both within and without the de- 
nomination. 
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CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM 
Theodore F. Herman, D.D. 


The night is far spent, and the day is at hand: 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armor of lhght—Romans 
xii. 12. 

Certainly, a man who speaks thus must be called an 
optimist. And that man is Paul. He lived in times 
that were evil. Like his Master, he was a man of 
sorrows, acquainted with grief. Martyrdom lurked in 
the shadows at every turning of his road. And many 
of those who heard him speak were destined to become 
living torches in Nero’s garden or perish in the arena, 
as sport for a Roman holiday. But you will not find 
the faintest note of discouragement or bewilderment in 
this brave utterance. It pulses and throbs with tri- 
umphant assurance and victorious certainty. “Now,” 
he says, “is salvation nearer to us than when we first 
believed.” “Now, the night is far spent, and the day 
is at hand’—when, apparently, an impenetrable pall 
of darkness shrouded his way and his work. 

That is incurable optimism. There was in the soul 
of this man Paul a glorious hope that Rome could not 
quench, a sturdy faith that the “best was yet to be.” 
Life, for him, had a shining goal. It was a noble ad- 
venture. And he was treading its hard path with the 
dauntless spirit of a gallant conqueror. 
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That is the reason for the selection of the passage 
containing our text as the epistle lesson for the first 
Sunday in Advent (Romans xiii. 11-14). The Latin 
root of the word “advent”? means to go somewhere or 
to arrive. And from the same root we get our word 
“adventure.” The very essence of the Advent spirit 
is that Pauline assurance that life has a goal; the 
courage to set one’s feet on perilous paths that lead 
to distant horizons and to great issues. Multitudes 
were content to stay in Chaldee, where mighty rivers 
watered the earth and where harvests and herds were 
abundant, but Abraham fared forth into deserts and 
dangers upon a great adventure of faith. “He looked 
for the city that hath the foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” Many were the mariners that 
hugged the shore where beaten paths led to fortune, 
but Columbus ventured upon the trackless deep to find 
the fabulous Indies. Paul was in Corinth, one of the 
show places of the empire, when he wrote this letter 
to the Romans. It was a city perfumed with pleasure 
and throbbing with brilliant life. But to Paul its glory 
was mere tinsel. Its beauty and riches did not beguile 
him. He was eager to hasten to Rome, yea, to the 
ends of the earth, with the glad tidings of a kingdom 
greater and nobler than Rome’s. 

Now back of such great ventures of faith you will 
always find a vision of some enlargement of life. It 
may be a great truth, a burning conviction, that makes 
men adventurers of the spirit. It may be the quest 
of God or the search of gold, heaven or a haven of 
refuge for the oppressed on earth, the exploration of 
Byrd or the thrilling exploit of Lindbergh. The goals 
are many but the spirit is the same. Without a luring 
vision of some kind, men will not venture far from the 
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beaten path of life. And this spirit of adventure lies 
very close to the heart of the Advent season. Faith 
in the advent of Christ makes men adventurers of the 
spirit. And that faith is a vision—a dazzling vision in 
a dark world—of God and grace, of purpose and power, 
of love amazing and life abundant. It kindles in men’s 
hearts a radiant hope. It keeps aglow the sturdy be- 
lief in a worthy goal toward which mankind is advanc- 
ing under the guard and guidance of a gracious God, 
albeit with laggard feet and stumbling steps. 

That faith glowed in Paul’s heart when he wrote the 
words of our text. In the midst of much darkness, he 
spoke of the present and of the future in terms of 
sunrise and daybreak and salvation. Indeed, his entire 
Epistle to the Romans is a magnificent Christian phi- 
losophy of history, the first of many, whose keynote 
is faith in a redemptive purpose grounded in God and 
running through all the ages toward its consummation. 

We share that sturdy faith with Paul. But we 
realize also that it is not easy to keep this great vision 
undimmed and unclouded. ‘There has been much 
murk and much smoke of late in this world of ours to 
obscure the Advent vision, much noise to drown the 
music of its promises. Thoughtful men find it diffi- 
cult to harmonize a radiant faith in life’s adventure 
with ugly facts that confront us everywhere. We need, 
ever and again, a new baptism with the Advent spirit 
of Christian optimism. 

Now optimism is not a rare thing among men. We 
_ find a good deal of it, of one kind or another, both in 
life and in literature. And much of it, though amiable 
and attractive, is also quite blind. There is, for ex- 
ample, the naive optimism of childhood and youth, 
which thinks no evil and sees no harm. Again, there 
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is a more mature optimism that is instinctively and 
sincerely religious. Emerson’s was of that type. He 
took the world in its beauty, men in their promise, and 
God as the great Oversoul. From such selected facts 
he constructed his poetic faith in the universe, ‘The 
religion of healthy-mindedness.” And then we find an 
optimism that is merely the veneer of selfishness. It is 
the complacent satisfaction with life of men who seek 
only meat, drink, and merriment, and who find them in 
abundance. It is the shallow optimism that goes with 
a full purse, a sound body, and a dull conscience. The 
fact that so much of it is found in our present life is 
not a good omen. It betokens a certain blindness 
and indifference to the riches of the spirit which 
are the glory of a nation and the guarantee of its 
permanence. 

But it is quite clear at these various kinds of opti- 
mism are not even remotely related to Paul’s. These 
light-hearted, happy-go-lucky folk, whether they be 
children at play, philosophers like Emerson, or crass 
materialists, simply do not see the night. But Paul 
saw it. It was “far spent,” yet it was intensely real 
and hideous to Paul. He saw its darkness and he felt 
its horror. And so did Jesus. He said, “Blessed are 
ye that hunger now: for ye shall be filled. Blessed are 
ye that weep now: for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye 
when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and reproach you; and cast 
out your name as evil, for the Son of Man’s sake. But 
woe unto you that are rich! for you have received your 
consolation. Woe unto ye that are full now! for ye 
shall hunger. Woe unto you, ye that laugh now! for 
ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto you when all men 
shall speak well of you! for in the same manner did 
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their fathers to the false prophets.” Christ here show- 
ers his felicitations upon those who are hungry, sad, 
and unpopular. He cries woes upon the shallow 
optimism that sees no reason for tears and no cause for 
mourning. At first sight, such sayings seem to embody 
a spirit of profound pessimism. They sound like beati- 
tudes of despair. 

There is, thus, an optimism that is foreign to the 
spirit of Christ and to the mind of Paul. And one 
may also find a vast volume of pessimism. It is the 
keynote of Buddhism, one of the great religions of 
mankind, which molds the lives of millions. Christ 
proclaimed the kingdom of God with its abundant life 
for all. That was the final goal of history. Buddha 
preached Nirvana, which is the denial of the worth of 
life. That is the final conclusion reached in the Far 
East, in the very cradle of civilization and religion, 
where for untold ages gifted races have brooded over 
the mystery of life. Here we cling to life passionately. 
We groan beneath its crushing burdens and we are 
baffled by its mysteries, but we wrestle with it and 
will not let it go until it bless us. There men repudi- 
ate life and seek cessation of its fret and fever in Nir- 
vana. In the West we are spurred on to restless 
endeavor by the undying hope of some future fulfil- 
ment of our golden dreams for mankind, but the East 
is paralyzed by its sense of the utter futility of all 
existence. Nor is that spirit of gloomy pessimism con- 
fined to the East. It may be found in our Western 
philosophy, literature, and life. Schopenhauer and von 
Hartman were its chief apostles among us. It rests 
like a pall upon the literature of despair that was 
written in Russia during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. And today a similar spirit domi- 
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nates the thinking of multitudes in Continental 
Europe whom the war has utterly crushed and con- 
founded. 

But, again, it is evident that this spirit of pessimis- 
tic despair is wholly foreign to the mind of Paul as 
reflected in our text. The apostle does, indeed, see the 
night—the hideous night of man’s sin and sorrow, but 
he sees it as “far spent.” That night, somehow, was 
receding. Everywhere Paul sees streamers of light 
and streaks of day. ‘The day is at hand,” he exclaims. 
And “now is our salvation nearer to us than when we 
first believed.” 

Weare, thus, led to see the unique glory of the spirit 
that pulses in our text—the Advent spirit. It consists 
of the union and fusion of two factors that, elsewhere, 
are found apart. It is neither optimism nor pessimism, 
but the recognition and reconciliation of both. It 
knows night and day, tears and triumph, sin and salva- 
tion. Men may and do sunder and separate these ele- 
ments of life. Their optimism is superficial, and their 
pessimism is blind. But in the gospel of Christ Paul 
had learned a philosophy of life that was deeper than 
optimism and truer than pessimism. It understood 
both life’s gladness and its sadness. 

There is gladness in life and brightness. Emerson 
sounded forth notes that were as true as the stern cries 
of Puritanism, and infinitely sweeter. And we shall 
always have a literature of gladness—songs of love and 
laughter, poems of home and happiness, epics of chival- 
rous daring. But, by itself, that literature does not 
see life steadily and whole. It tells the story of selected 
facts. It is a literary journey into the pleasant regions 
of life, personally conducted by amiable guides who 
know where the temples of mankind may be found 
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that enshrine life’s sanctities, the shaded groves that 
harbor its beauties. 

But it does not tell the whole story of life. It does 
not satisfy thoughtful men. There is another side of 
life, unspeakably sad and sordid. We want men to 
face this underside frankly and fully. We want to 
accompany the soul of man, not merely on its pleas- 
ant ventures of love and labor, but in its awful adven- 
tures as well—when it tastes the bitterness of life with 
all its hungers and hopes, its dreams and denials, its 
triumphs and tragedies; when it gazes into the abyss 
of death. We must see the worst there is in life, not 
merely the best. And, then, what is our verdict? 
Buddha or Christ? Is life truly a great adventure or 
a great illusion? 

That is what the Greeks did in their dramas. They 
faced life and sought to fathom its depths. But their 
verdict was recorded in tragedies. And that is what 
Ibsen did, the founder of modern realism. He dis- 
sected life in all its phases with marvelous skill. He 
put great questions to the universe, to God and man. 
But he found no answer to life’s mystery, no key to 
its majesty. His plays end with interrogation marks. 
Even so it is with multitudes of men in our times. 
They feel the insistent pressure of life. They face its 
problems but they can find no answer. 

But here stands Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ. 
He too, shows us the abyss of life and its tragedy. He 
makes no attempt to paint its ugliness or to perfume 
its foulness. One cannot find anywhere a more vivid 
and graphic picture of the world’s sin than in the open- 
ing chapters of Romans. But Paul does not stop there. 
He goes on to preach the glad tidings of salvation to 
a world steeped in sin. 
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That is neither optimism nor pessimism. Yet it con- 
tains both. It is an optimism that comes by way of 
pessimism. It is a faith that has in it the only abiding 
joy the world can give to men. It is not the joy that 
comes by ignoring unpleasant facts or denying them, 
but by rising superior to them. It is never the fruit 
of careless ease. Those who possess it bear in their 
souls the deep scars of hard-won spiritual victories of 
strenuous moral combat. It is the pessimism of men 
who are discontented with the world as sin has marred 
it. It is the optimism of men whose discontent has 
been turned into a burning passion to transform its 
sorrow into gladness. 

From the ranks of these magnificent pessimists have 
come the great prophets of mankind, our seers and 
doers, who have lifted us to higher levels and led us 
to new horizons. One and all, they would hail Christ 
as their Master, whose paths they prepared and in 
whose steps they gladly walk. His religion has been 
contemptuously called a “sanctuary of sorrow.” But 
it is just that. It is a religion that calls first of all 
for mourning. Its first demand is that men shall re- 
pent. It offers no shelter to those who deny sin or 
disdain it. It cries woes upon those who “laugh now,” 
and whose laughter never ceases. But those who, 
mourning, seek its refuge shall be comforted. They 
shall “be made strong with God” who forgiveth 
all their iniquities and healeth all their diseases. 
And their lives will become a glorious adventure 
for God and for the promotion of his everlasting 
kingdom. 

That is Christian optimism, the spirit of Advent—of 
God’s advent into the life of mankind. Our present 
age needs that spirit greatly. Before the war, a 
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shallow optimism was the dominant chord in the sym- 
phony of our pleasant and prosperous life. The fall 
of man, it was said, had been a continuous fall for- 
ward from savagery to civilization. And sin was 
merely the last vestige of the jungle, soon to be elim- 
inated by means of better education. And then the 
war shocked us out of that false complacency. Our 
sophistries were shattered by grim realities that almost 
wrecked our vaunted temple of civilization, where rea- 
son sat enthroned and proclaimed the universal 
brotherhood of man. And we almost understood and 
believed, when it was burned upon the sky and seared 
upon the earth with fire and flame, that all things shall 
be added unto us if we seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and that it shall profit men and 
nations nothing if they gain the whole world, and, in 
the pursuit of it, lose their souls. A new sense of sin 
was born in the heart of mankind, and everywhere, 
men asked, What must we do to be saved? 

But, alas, it was only a transient mood and not an 
abiding conviction. Here in our land, at least, one 
finds but little of it today. We have almost forgotten 
our grievous wounds in the welter of stupendous wealth 
that, somehow, flowed into our laps in the deep and 
dreadful furrows of war. Only the youth of America 
seem to remember. They are protesting against a 
civilization that pays its debts to God and man with 
their blood. And their inarticulate cry for a better 
world is the last echo of the mood that led us to God, 
in penitence and prayer, when our civilization was 
shaken to its very base. 

And, side by side with a resurgent spirit of blind 
and shallow optimism, one finds today a growing 
pessimism voicing its denials and despairs. Its most 
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persuasive and doleful spokesman, perhaps, is the 
gifted Bertrand Russell. His keen mind, armed with 
all the weapons of philosophy and science, attacks our 
faith in a purposive universe. In nature and in man 
he finds nothing but dust and ashes. With a gesture 
of defiance he awaits the time when the gigantic 
mechanism of nature will grind back into its hopper 
the manifold life that was ground out by its inexorable 
processes. 

_ Surely, our age needs greatly Paul’s spirit of Chris- 
‘tian optimism. We need, equally, to be saved from a 
foolish optimism that cries, “All is well in this world 
so long as business is brisk and harvests are abundant,” 
,and from a pessimism that poisons the heart and 
/paralyzes the will. With Paul, we want to see “the 
night” that still shrouds so much of our life with its 
gloomy menace. But with him we want also to see 
“the day” that pierces the darkness with its glorious 
promise. We want to see life steadily and whole, with- 
out losing our faith in its essential goodness and mean- 
ing. Let us ask then, What is the root of that tri- 
umphant spirit of Christian optimism, and what will 
be its fruit? Whence do men derive it, and what does 
it profit them? 

The root of Christian optimism is faith in God. 
Through Christ, Paul affirms, he had found access to 
the Father. And in that divine Father, who had re- 
vealed his purpose and his power in Christ, lay his 
hope for the salvation of mankind. His great hope 
was the child of a great faith. And, truly, it is a great 
faith to believe that a Christlike God is the master 
of the universe and the father of men. When Paul 
proclaimed it, in Athens, the philosophers of Greece 
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called it folly, and so it will ever baffle and confound 
the mind of man. It is with his heart that man be- 
lieves unto salvation, to satisfy his spiritual needs and 
his moral nature. He needs God, not to explain the 
universe, but to appease the hunger of his heart for 
life abundant. Job’s pathetic ery, “Oh, that I knew 
where I might find Him, that I might even come unto 
His seat,” is the heart-cry of all humanity. And Christ 
is its only satisfactory answer. That is why we can- 
not let him go. His supreme place in our thought and 
life does not depend upon our definitions or explana- 
tions of his personality. Rather, our definitions of 
Christ are the result of the peace and power he has 
brought into the heart of mankind. He has shown 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us. He has begotten in 
us the faith that says, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” And that 
great faith works. It has stood the test of twenty 
centuries of ever-growing experience. It has satisfied 
the heart, the mind, and the will of man. Its only al- 
ternative is—chaos. 

After all, that is the only issue that matters greatly. 
Either the God who manifested his grace and truth in 
Jesus Christ is the bottom fact of the universe, or else 
he is the figment of pious imagination. If Christ was 
right, Russell is wrong. And if Russell is right, then 
let us despair and die. And it is life itself that decides 
that paramount issue. There is an enlarging purpose 
that runs through all the ages toward its consumma- 
tion. It is God’s advent into the life of our world. It 
is God himself, at work and at war through his spirit 
for the establishment of his kingdom in the hearts of 
men. We see him in nature and in the history of our 
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race. But we see him there only because Jesus Christ 
has opened our blind eyes. It is he who kindles in 
our heart the vision that transforms this dull earth 
into a wonderland; and men, so feeble and frail, into 
sons and brothers; and history, so filled with the 
clamor of war and so stained with the blood of man, 
into the wondrous story of mankind’s redemption from 
sin, by the grace of God. And it is only as we trust 
and obey the Master, only as we test and try his gospel 
in our daily lives, that we shall be baptized, like Paul, 
with the spirit of Christian optimism. 

And, finally, we ask, What will be the fruit of that 
spirit? Men who “cast off the works of darkness and 
put on the armor of light.’ That is Paul’s unvarying 
answer in all his writings. The vision of God is worth- 
less unless it leads men into the venture of a godly 
life. The test of a vision, and the proof that it is not 
a phantom, is a life of devotion to the kingdom. So 
it was in Paul’s case, who could boldly claim, before 
King Agrippa, that he had not been disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. Even so it must be in ours. Ever 
and anon men make of religion a thing of mysteries 
and ecstasies, of rites and ceremonies, of creeds and 
confessions. Not so Paul. Whatever the place of 
those by-products of religion may be, it is not the cen- 
tral place. That belongs to life. Men who truly find 
God in Jesus Christ are girded with power from on 
high to overcome the world. They march to the sound 
of inward music, sweeter than any earthly harmony, 
seeking the city that hath the foundations. Filled 
with the spirit of Advent, they become adventurers 
for the kingdom of God, whose foundations were laid 
in eternity, and whose consummation will be the city 
of man’s life fulfilled in God: 
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Shine on, thou beauteous city on the heights, 
While still our race in hut and hovel dwells. 

It hears the music of thy heavenly bells, 

And its dull soul is haunted by thy sight. 

For lo! the Son of Man once heard thy call, 
And the dear Christ hath claimed thee for us all. 
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AS LILIES LIVE 


ELMER L. COBLENTZ, D.D. 


Dr. Elmer L. Coblentz is a Marylander, born in 1874, educated 
in the public schools of his native State, Franklin and Marshall 
College and the Eastern Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was ordained and installed pastor of St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church, Ridgely, Maryland, in 1899, where he labored for thirteen 
years. Nine years were spent in the First Church, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, under the shadow of Dickinson College. Since 1921 he has 
been pastor of the Second Church, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

For twenty-eight years he has been content to labor unobtrusively 
in his chosen field. His written words have been confined to the 
Church periodicals and an occasional sermon in pamphlet form. 
Never seeking honor, he has nevertheless been chosen as a member 
of the Executive Board of the Alliance of Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system, has served for a number of years on 
the Board of Visitors of the Eastern Theological Seminary, and was 
honored by his Alma Mater with the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1926. 

The ministry has never lost its glamour for Dr. Coblentz. His is 
an adequate ministry because he holds adequate views. His ideal 
has been the power-room of his preaching. His preaching is not 
the doom, but the bloom of his life. His ministry is not an office 
or a job, but a vocation. Revealed in his personal touch, and in the 
sermon here to be read, is a man who sounds the spiritual deeps of 
the human soul, a rare combination of the intellectual and the 
mystical, a scholar and genius, handling God’s affairs with dexterity, 
and trafficking in the souls of men. 


AS LILIES LIVE 
Elmer L. Coblentz, D.D. 
Consider the lilies, how they grow.—Matthew vi. 28. 


Living is not easy. The way of it is not-only uphill, 
but sometimes obscure. The very seriousness and 
eagerness of the traveler often increases his confusion. 
Some message, however simple, that gives new in- 
sight, removes the blurr, and restores the calm is a 
veritable godsend. Jesus in his day told some people 
who had headed into the fog, had lost their direction 
and a valid sense of values, that they would get some 
reliable help out of their confusion, release from 
anxiety, and a clearer view of their high destiny and 
the way of its attainment if they would notice care- 
fully and understandingly how lilies grow. Consumed 
in our mad rush for things, wasted in getting and 
spending, hurried and worried with our intricately or- 
ganized social devices and religious mechanisms, by 
which we hope through expert manipulation to pro- 
vide some additional comforts, we too, if we be still 
long enough to observe deeply, may find wonderful 
deliverance and saving grace in the message which 
Jesus said nature in its simple, honest, wholesome 
living gives. 


Nature Has A MESSAGE 


Nature has a message. She is not entirely her own. 
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She speaks of more than herself. She does more than 
furnish specimens for scientists, balm for tired 
bodies, and beautiful illustrations for moralists. Her 
face, too, is eloquent of a mind and soul within. She 
may not have the last or highest word concerning the 
Creator of all things and Judge of all men, but she is 
neither a mute nor an idiot. If there is a natural law 
in the spiritual world, there is a spiritual world in 
natural law. Knowing nature’s ways of behaving is 
possessing part of the mind of God. To read her aright 
is to understand something of that universal language 
that communicates with eternal truth. To make 
accurate contacts with her powers and direct them with 
intelligent good will is part of the emancipating and 
redemptive process. One of the great contributions to 
our knowledge of and confidence in our Father God has 
come through the discovery of the reliableness of our 
Mother Earth. The line between the Middle Ages and 
our own is not so much a certain century of history as 
a certain method of thinking, attitude of mind and way 
of re-reading the words spoken for ages from nature’s 
lips. From nature as a meaningless mystery or a 
mighty monster whose ways are past finding out, act- 
ing sometimes vindictively and often capriciously 
toward man, to nature as knowable, consistent, de- 
pendable, is the great gulf fixed between the medieval 
and the modern. Over this much religious thinking 
has not passed. Some do not so much as know there 
is such a gulf. Some seeing dimly are hesitating. 
Some are rigidly refusing to cross. Some have passed 
and lost God. Some have found enrichment of soul 
in a greater God-consciousness and a deeper sense of 
his abiding presence, which is peace. 

This newly acquired power of man to understand 
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and cooperate with these giant forces before which 
he formerly cowered in helpless fear, seeking by 
pitiable ways to ward off their fury or secure their 
favor, has made his brain dizzy and his soul proud. 
Like blind Bartimeus his first vision is so strange that 
he sees, all out of proportion, men walking as trees. 
Finding the laws he thinks, either sorrowfully or scorn- 
fully, the Lawmaker is outlawed. He has baptized 
his new insight a new Messiah. He is running riot 
with all the wild passion that limitless physical power 
and possession bring. He is finding, however, that 
what he hailed as his deliverer threatens to become his 
destroyer. He feels the earth trembling beneath the 
great Babylon of which he boasts. Over this power 
age with all its mechanical, political, and economic 
machinery, and its faith in vast, complex social 
schemes and devices for building out of mere things 
a civilized Babel that will reach heaven, has come a 
confusion of tongues. Some of the builders are trying 
to speed up by lashing the laborers. Others are 
lunching together, singing cheer-up songs and chat- 
tering brotherhood. Some visibly discouraged and ad- 
mittedly disillusioned are counseling a return to a dead 
past. That way is forever closed. Those cherubim 
that always come after the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge has been tasted will ever guard the backward 
path. That Holy Spirit that leads always into the 
wilderness will not permit the acceptance of any Old 
World intellectual, political, religious, or social regime. 
Science can never be abandoned. It will ever be 
against, not religion, but against an artificial super- 
naturalism. And religion will be against a super- 
ficial naturalism. Might it not be some help out of 
the vagaries of science and the obscurantism of re- 
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ligion and the conflicts they bring to see what Jesus 
saw when he looked at lilies. 

This recommendation to observe the lilies was not 
advice for relieving tired nerves and restoring jaded 
lives. He was not prescribing health measures. He 
was not advocating the rapturous delights of country 
loveliness as a temporary antidote for the noise of city 
streets, the grind of trade, and wear of society. To 
revel in nature is one thing. Pigs in clover can do 
that. Much of the so-called worshiping God in nature 
is only physical indulgence without any semblance of 
that adoration of God, alleviation of mind, and dedica- 
tion of soul that go with worship. To find God’s mes- 
sage there, a helpful philosophy for a holy life, is quite 
another. This is what Jesus found and he wanted and 
felt sure others could find it also. He always spoke 
as if the great worth-while truths that mattered most 
hung dangling before everyone who had eyes to see 
and needed no high-powered microscope to disclose 
their presence and value. How much of what we call 
God’s supreme revelation in the New Testament is 
just Jesus’ way of living out to us the meaning of 
these everyday, homely things. If these have not had 
or have lost their wonder or their message, then no 
reveling in nature’s beauty can restore life’s charm. 
If a yellow primrose is only a yellow primrose, then 
the receiving set is not well enough constructed or 
adjusted to reproduce accurately the sublime messages 
lavishly broadcast by the Almighty. Man may be the 
highest revelation of God; but he also may be the 
greatest perverter and obscurer. Have we not once 
and again listened to harangues in the name of our 
religion on the sin of innocent amusements, the divine 
demand for acceptance of some preposterous doctrine, 
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and the supposed saving value of some formal act 
or rite, in none of which was there any hint of the 
Infinite, till our wearied souls panted for God as the 
hart panteth for the water brooks? Have we not been 
stifled with sickly sentiment or outraged with crass 
coarseness till we revolted against ugliness parading 
as holiness? Have we not been enmeshed in the 
maze of an elaborate sacramentalism till we wondered 
whether religion was chiefly an official, esthetic eti- 
quette before God and longed for some Sinai with a 
tongue of imperious thunder? Antzus helpless in the 
upreaching hands of Hercules regains his giant power 
whenever his feet touch the earth. When men say 
God is dead, mountain cataracts still thunder Him. 
When men make Him petty, the heavens declare His 
glory. When men obscure the difference and deny the 
consequences of good and evil, then a fruit-bearing tree 
affirms that God is not mocked. 

From elaborate artificialities and subtleties God de- 
livers us by a new immersion into sublime simplicities. 
Good earth, however well managed, cannot long endure 
hothouse conditions. It must be released from its ab- 
normal environment and returned to the great out- 
doors to be mauled by the cold, soaked by the storms, 
and kissed by the big bare-bosomed night to be re- 
deemed and restored to sweetness and power. Every 
great addition to life has been a great subtraction. 
Every great experience individually and historically 
has been a rediscovery of God in the simplicities. Im- 
mediate awareness of the reality and richness of a 
supersensuous world is the very essence of religion. 
Jesus was not imputing something to nature but dis- 
closing something other than physical facts and forces 
existing there. He was not like the author of Thana- 
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topsis, projecting his own moods into nature and 
holding a, soliloquy with his own emotions. He read 
something mighty out of it, not something melancholy 
into it. He saw in a flower a divine way of living that 
rebuked the strained, anxious, entangled, social habits, 
religious customs, and ordinary attitudes, and he asks 
that this way for our life’s sake be seen and followed. 


DESTINY NoT DESTINATION 


There is a difference between destination and des- 
tiny. Destination is where we arrive. Destiny is what 
we become. Destination is material. Destiny is 
spiritual. Destination is extrinsic and secondary. 
Destiny is intrinsic and primary. We reach our des- 
tination by traversing space. We fulfil our destiny 
by mastering fate. Release from corroding care, es- 
cape from devastating anxiety, and liberation from 
devouring fear come from placing destiny, something 
that God wants us to become, rather than destination, 
some planned place or possessions, at the center of 
life. What an emancipation day that is when being 
takes the place of having, and becoming takes the 
place of getting. The center of gravity of life is 
shifted. The standard and mode of appraising the rel- 
ative value of things and circumstances are changed. 
That bulb seems to take it for granted that it was 
intended to become a lily. It frets not whether its 
destination be the decoration of a grave, the adorn- 
ment of a church, or the plaything of a child. It feels 
its high destiny is fixed, and that God is freely and 
gladly bestowing his loving care upon it for the 
achievement of that end. It seems to know it was 
made for something sublime and sets itself resolutely 
and steadily to the actualization of its essential en- 
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dowment by responding to an upward call. It answers 
back with its own life to that which gave it life. There 
is a splendid surrender to a force that promises to 
glorify it rather than submission to a fate that threat- 
ens to restrain it. Its faith is a venture in noble 
allegiance to a power that loves it up into excellence. 
It does not see the distant scene, nor love to choose 
its way. It declares one day is enough and prays, 
“Lead thou me on.” Whenever the todays are over- 
loaded with the tomorrows, a recognition of high 
destiny and concentration upon its fulfilment through 
the making of lofty attachments will emancipate from 
the tyranny of things, and circumstances will liberate 
from enslaving anxiety and bestow poise, richness, and 
grace that surpass Solomon’s splendor. 

This exhortation against anxiety and the method 
of its removal exposes Jesus and everyone who uses 
it to the accusation of being utterly impractical, en- 
tirely unacquainted with the requirements of life, 
totally indifferent to human need, and easily re- 
pudiating all obligations. Such accusation betrays a 
superficial mindedness that is too lazy to think 
thoroughly. Could a son upon whom depended the 
maintenance of his widowed mother and sisters and 
brothers be unaware of the urgent need of food and 
clothing, and unacquainted with all the planning that 
is involved in their supply? Could he who refused to 
send a multitude home hungry, who at his death asked 
a close friend to care for his mother, and lashed heart- 
less ease with words that will sting till the end of time, 
be considered indifferent to the inescapable needs of 
life? Could a man saturated to the last nerve with 
all the mighty traditions and majestic hopes of his 
nation be unmindful of or indifferent to their intense 
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desire and anxiety to be delivered from their humilia- 
tion and poverty, agg eravated by the constant neces- 
sity of paying tribute to a foreign nation and taxes for 
royal luxuries and insolent extravagances? Do you 
think such a man would offer men crying for bread 
some sweet ecstatic mood or think of removing the 
ills of life by mentally denying their existence? When 
he asks that the Kingdom and God’s righteousness, 
their right destiny, be their primary concern and ab- 
sorbing aim, is he, like so much preaching about heaven, 
cowardly trying to “borrow a charm against the pres- 
ent sorrow by the vague Future’s promise of delight’’? 
Is he like parents trying to quiet a crying child by 
shaking a bright toy in its face? Or is he the sanest, 
most practical of all the sons of men? In our shallow 
effort at taking him literally, have we not woefully 
neglected to take him seriously? Is not greed and 
grab for things as a primal aim of life one of the chief 
causes of the scarcity that begets anxiety? Has it 
not ground men into dust, fed them into cannon, and 
doomed unborn generations to grievous burdens? The 
world needs bread. But a world that tries to live 
solely by bread cannot make enough to feed itself, but 
only increases the awful struggle for it. When an out- 
rageously acquisitive society is asking how much 
civilization humanity can stand, who is impractical, 
these expert Babel builders shouting “soul take thine 
ease for thou hast much goods,” or this Prophet say- 
ing “let your first and chief anxiety be about the 
Kingdom and righteousness of God’’? 

Futhermore, as a matter of fact, does possession 
remove anxiety? Yes, somewhat. The assurance of 
a permanent position and adequate income to meet 
the reasonable needs of life would remove a mountain 
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of horror from the minds of a host of the world’s in- 
habitants. An individual or a social order that does 
not try to provide this is not Christian and an in- 
dividual or a social order that tries to do nothing but 
this, is not Christian. But as a matter of observation, 
possession only shifts anxiety from necessities to 
luxuries, and thereby increases it. Respectable 
poverty is often calm and joyous in comparison with 
jealous, envious luxury. The rivalries and boredom of 
abundance set up more raging fires than hunger for 
food. Ruskin’s parable of the brass tacks is eternally 
true. When the children invited to a party arrived, 
one of them removed a bright-headed tack from the 
upholstered furniture. Soon all wanted bright tacks. 
Then as some were getting more than others there 
arose a wild scramble till the furniture was destroyed, 
the room ruined, the flowers in the garden adjoining 
trampled into the earth, and the children themselves 
bruised and bleeding. He who feeds the world with 
patience and heals its desolations “with words of un- 
shorn truth and love that never wearies” is the most 
practical benefactor. 


LIMITATION NOT DEFECT 


A limitation is not a defect. A defect is something 
below thenormal. A limitation defines the bounds of 
the normal. <A defect injures the normal. Not to 
see clearly is a defect; not to see at right angles is a 
limitation. Not to be able to run is a physical defect; 
not to be able to run fifty miles an hour is a natural 
limitation. When we follow the lily way of making 
destiny rather than destination, becoming rather than 
possessing, our primary aim, we escape a whole sea of 
borrowed cares which God never intended should be 
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ours. God has not prearranged whether that bulb grow 
in your garden or mine, but he has prearranged that it 
be a lily and not a tree. That is its normal limitation 
and not a defect. By confining itself to, and concen- 
trating itself upon its essential endowment, and refus- 
ing to take on either false ambitions or extraneous 
labors it grows into a beauty that is praised by the 
Master and avoids those anxieties that crowd upon a 
scattered life. This is not a gospel of indifference. It 
is not the carefreeness of carelessness. It is not settling 
down to low attainments and easy satisfactions. A lily 
is content to be a lily but not satisfied to be a poor one. 
It is smitten with a divine discontent that hungers and 
thirsts after its fullest expression. Somewhere it got 
its soul, but its becoming a flower is fraught with the 
acceptance of the high challenge of life and the heroic 
refusal to be dwarfed by, or diverted into, tasks not 
its own. Not for the sake of idleness or ease, for there 
is nothing so severe as the effort to become a superior 
personality, but for our sakes, the world’s sake, and 
God’s sake, the primal interest must be placed on 
making an ennobled selfhood. The individual must 
be rediscovered and his powers matured. We have 
almost a fanatical faith in organizations and institu- 
tions. Institutions do not produce power. They only 
conserve and use power. It is the individtal that is 
the inlet of Deity. Can we hope to improve inferior 
eggs merely by scrambling them? Will binding a mass 
of small men into an organization produce wisdom, 
intelligence, and sanity? We are running amuck with 
our cheap ideas of service. Is the fussy activity of 
mediocre souls of any real service? Can a bankrupt 
personality draw big spiritual checks? If most of our 
men and women would discard many of their uplift 
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societies and confine themselves to the heightening 
and enrichment of their own personalities through 
lofty attachments they would render the world a last- 
ing service and relieve themselves and others from a 
sea of worries. It was a diseased mind that cursed be- 
cause he thought he was born in time to set aright a 
disjointed world. It was a sane mind that refused a 
crown to confine himself to his Father’s business and 
for his disciples’ sakes sanctified himself. He gave his 
life a ransom for many, but the glorious fact is, not 
only that he gave it, but that it was so splendidly 
adequate. Not by low contentments, not by retreats 
from duty, but by stern commitments to our superior 
duty will we render our greatest service and lose some 
of our misery. 

Matthew Arnold in his ‘“Self-Dependence”’ makes 
the sea and stars answer back to the passionate cry of 
his weary life for calm composure: 


Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 
Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


Bounded by themselves and unregardful 
In what state God’s other work may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring. 
These attain the mighty life you see. 


Resolve to be thyself and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery! 
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DEVELOPMENT NOT DONATION 


Perhaps there is no greater truth to be gained from 
the way lilies live than that their glory is a result of 
their maturity and not a donation won by merit. Life 
has always been infected with favoritism. Those 
higher up have so often been induced to hand out 
positions and give advantages in exchange for flattery 
and fawning that it was easy and natural to assume 
that this was God’s method. As kings and managers 
are disposed to give privileges and grant concessions 
for service and attention, so God for so much devotion 
and punctilious observance of endless detailed pre- 
scriptions in conduct and worship will surely donate 
the much desired objects—a triumphant nation and 
personal prosperity. Wherever, by individuals or by 
groups, life is operated on the principle of the hope 
that the needful and desirable things are to be secured 
as donations merited from above rather than obtained 
by a growing self-reliant personality, there politics is 
poisoned, morality dies, and life becomes a mass of 
insincerity and slavish mediocrity. Religion degen- 
erates from a glorious end to a subtle technic by 
which the mendicant-minded hope to break down 
God’s resistance and the haughty display their ex- 
cessive piety. From all this fumbling and concern 
about how to accurately and acceptably perform so 
as to merit some favor, Jesus with broad, sweeping 
strokes emancipated religion by revealing God’s true 
character. And yet how this persists. Is there not a 
feeling that hardship here deserves compensating ease 
hereafter? Do we not, as the heathen do, bombard 
high heaven with much speaking, seeking to overcome 
a reluctant deity with our piteous pleas for favors? 
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How many hearts are agonizing over some unfortunate 
situation largely the result of their own making, and 
which could be remedied by a little intelligence and 
ambition, wondering blindly what they have done to 
cause God to deal thus with them and what they might 
do to win from him a better fate! Is not religion 
considered either a required performance or a mys- 
terious way of securing heavenly help for our cause 
rather than elevation of soul and devotion to God’s 
cause? The tithing scheme is openly declared to have 
the virtue of filling denominational treasuries and 
guaranteeing the donors increased annual incomes. 
This is a sort of expert raid on the heavenly treasury 
by skillfully operating the secret combination on the 
divine vault. All this precise, calculating, meritori- 
ous behavior Jesus sets at naught and lifts a load of 
pettiness and false hopes from the soul. It is not how 
can we win God’s favor, but how can we respond to 
it. It is not how can we induce God to become our 
ally, but how can we gladly be his. How can we “lend 
our hand to the great soul that o’er us plans’? Is a 
lily’s glory a donation bestowed as a favor for meri- 
torious behavior or a result achieved by a glad, up- 
reaching, heroic response and right adjustment? Let 
us know that God is not operating this world on the 
principle of rewards and punishments for meri- 
torious action, but on that of consequences through 
causal laws. Let us banish forever these sordid, soul- 
stifling attempts at meriting donations for things done 
or endured. Let us venture forth in gladness in the 
sublime faith that we have God’s favor streaming upon 
us for our maturing. Let us take it for granted, as 
Jesus insists and convinces us that we shall, that God 
loves us and is giving us power to become sons. Let 
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us know that whatever specific sins mar our lives, “the 
unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” the dark mind and 
weak will neglecting or refusing to grow to splendor, 
is our sin and the sin of the world. Let us know that 
neither in this world nor in the next can anything 
greater be ours than a mind and spirit and disposition 
like Jesus. Let us emerge from a life of anxieties 
about utilitarian successes, petty superficialities, and 
commonplace satisfactions into the realm of grace, 
joining with God in creating matchless beauty and 
majestic goodness through our personalities made rich 
and radiant by His love. 


Father of Eternal grace 
Glorify Thyself in me, 

Meekly beaming in my face, 
May the world Thy image see. 
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ALLEN R. BARTHOLOMEW, D.D., LL.D., D.Th. 


Four degrees have been conferred upon Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew: 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Divinity, by Franklin and Marshall 
College; Doctor of Theology, by Berne University, Switzerland; and 
Doctor of Laws, by Ursinus College. 

He was born at Dannersville, Pennsylvania, September 16, 1855. 
His ancestors came to America from Alsace-Lorraine, France, in 
1751. He is a descendant of the Rev. John Egidius Hecker, one of 
the early pioneer ministers of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in 1877. His pastorates were at Hummelstown, Jones- 
town, Pottsville, and Allentown, all in Pennsylvania. Since 1902 he 
has served the denomination as General Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. In May, 1926, he was elected President of the 
General Synod, and in 1927 the Reformed Church honored him by 
observing the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the Christian 
ministry, the fortieth as a member of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and the twenty-fifth as its General Secretary. 

Although seventy-two years of age, Dr. Bartholomew has lost 
nothing of youthful vigor and vision. His mind is always clear, 
and his faith in the verities of God, strong and robust. He has given 
his life to the cause of Missions. It is no wonder that he should 
use as the text for this sermon, “Ye shall receive power, when the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you; and ye shall be my witnesses,” for 
it is characteristic of a man who has been charged and sustained 
by this spirit through a long period of trying circumstances. 
Younger men in the ministry can well covet for themselves this 
same spiritual dynamic. 


THE POWER AND THE PURPOSE 
Allen R. Bartholomew, D.D., LL.D., D.Th. 


But ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
Spirit 1s come upon you; and ye shall be my 
witnesses.—Acts 1. 8. 


On the brow of Olivet, from which our risen Lord 
went up to heaven, He spoke His last words to His 
eager disciples. How full of interest that message 
should be to all the followers of Christ in all ages! So 
long as the Savior was on the earth, the disciples 
dreamed of an earthly kingdom. They had hoped that 
He would restore the old reign of Israel, with His 
throne in Jerusalem. Not until He was taken up into 
heaven did a purer faith dawn upon them, and they 
saw the invisible realm of life, light and love. With 
the advent of the Spirit came the power to lay hold 
of the truth and to proclaim it unto the ends of the 
earth. The departure of Christ was not a surrender 
of the world, but a taking possession of it as the fruit 
of His toils. Instead of a parting from the disciples, 
it was a uniting with them in a perpetual fellowship. 
Only by a going away was the spiritual union with 
the life of humanity made possible. Was the Holy 
Spirit of more service to the followers of Christ than 
His bodily presence with them? That is the meaning 
of the words of the Savior, “It is expedient for you 
that I go away.” The Day of Pentecost was the en- 
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largement of His presence from a local to a universal 
presence. In His bodily presence He could be in one 
place only at one time. By the Spirit, He is at no time 
absent from us. “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

It is plain that Jesus meant to teach that the united 
testimony of the Spirit and of man who knew Him 
through personal experience would be more convincing 
in saving men than His personal presence had proved. 
The birth of Jesus and the advent of the Spirit are 
the two great events in the plan and work of human 
redemption. For the success of the Gospel both of these 
comings of God into the life of humanity were a neces- 
sity. The saving of the world, or the saving of any 
one man in the world, is a divine work. It proceeds 
only when God works in and through man. St. Luke 
thus presents what Jesus “began” in His own person, 
“both to do and to teach,” and He continues this work 
in the person of His Holy Spirit working through His 
Church on to the end of the ages. And the writer 
of the Acts of the Apostles clings to his conviction that 
it is the Holy Spirit whose work he is recording. Men 
are His instruments and work with Him. But always 
it is primarily His work. Men are subordinate to Him. 
Every new stage of progress, every new plan of or- 
ganization, every new nation brought under the sway 
of the Gospel, all are under the control of the Spirit, 
and in some way held in the grip of His presence and 
power. 

This fact the early disciples did not grasp. There 
was at the time a lack of vision in their minds and 
a lack of passion in their hearts. They could not get 
away from their little Jewish Church. “Lord, wilt 
Thou at this time restore again the kingdom of Israel?” 
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It did not occur to them that Jesus was about to es- 
tablish a spiritual kingdom whose center was Jeru- 
salem, but whose circumference was the wide, wide 
world. How like man to narrow and contract the 
divine energy into a small sphere! How like God to 
extend and widen that same energy into a kingdom 
that shall spread unto the uttermost part of the earth! 

The grand design in the mind of God in the giving 
of His Son was the redemption of the world and the 
glorification of humanity. To attain that glorious end, 
Christ must return to the Father from whence He 
came, and thus open the way for the advent of the 
Spirit. It is evident from the words of Jesus that the 
disciples were yet incomplete men. They were des- 
titute of the spiritual power to carry on the works 
of Christ. Without it they were neither fit for service 
nor could they find pleasure in it. The work that the 
Lord meant them to do was too great for the amount 
of spiritual capital in their souls. The power they had 
was not like a fountain, deep, full and overflowing, but 
only a poor, little, shallow cistern. 

Is it not strange that these men should be in daily 
training in the school of Jesus, hear His words of truth 
and see His works of mercy, and yet not be duly 
qualified for the service to which they were chosen? 
With all their stores of wisdom and love, they were to 
wait for the enduement of power from on high. But 
what a price must be paid for the possession of such 
a power! Nothing less than the death of the self-life 
in all its forms, and the spiritual renewal of the heart. 
The spirit of the Cross must pervade the whole life of 
the true follower of Christ. This is God’s proof and 
test of strength laid upon all genuine Christians. It 
is a filling-up of that which is behind in the afflictions 
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of Christ. It is in this sense that the death of self be- 
comes the life of service. 

What, then, is the moral in the strange conduct of 
the early disciples of Christ? Why, it is this—that a 
man may know much in respect to the facts of the 
Gospel; he may possess a love for God and a zeal for 
humanity, and yet lack that element of divine power, 
that spiritual energy, which is the most essential ele- 
ment in the Christian life and service. In proportion 
as the Holy Spirit dwells in us, Christ will be in us. 
By ceasing to be our own, we make Christ ours. Thus 
we attain the highest degree of power for service. He 
lives within us, and if we truly live His life, we get 
the wisdom and the grace to do much that he did. 
Because the disciples were deficient in their equipment 
for His service in this respect, our Lord promised them, 
“But ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you.” By “power” the Savior meant the 
divine energy to be derived by the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, or rather the gift of Himself after a spiritual 
and heavenly manner, for He had assured them, “All 
power is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 

A careful study of the character and ccnduct of the 
disciples, before and after the descent of the Spirit, 
will give us a correct idea of the workings of this power. 
We know who they were and what they did before they 
were endued with the power of the Holy Spirit. There 
was nothing strange or startling about them. They 
were poor, weak, ignorant men, but after the Holy 
Spirit came upon them, and dwelt in them, they rose 
into the dignity of a manhood equal to that of the 
Son of Man. In a word, they lost the elements of 
human weakness; they were no longer fearful, 
ignorant, childish, but endued with the influential gifts 
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and graces of their Lord and Master. Now Jesus is 
living in them; they themselves are the temples of the 
Holy Spirit, and witnesses of the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. They possess 
the mind of Christ, which is humble in its own strength 
but labors in the power of God to draw all men unto 
Him. They possess the heart of Christ, which glows 
with a love to seek and to save the lost. They grasp 
the full scope of the divine commission, and in the 
power of their risen and glorified Lord they do not 
cease to win men for the kingdom of grace and glory! 

This power was not gotten up by the disciples in 
the upper room where they tarried for ten days, in 
earnest prayer and anxious waiting, but it was “a 
power from on high” that came down upon them and 
endued them. This power is the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. It is not in us by nature, we cannot work it 
up by our own efforts alone. We must rather receive 
it from above. The necessary means is a living faith 
in the Holy Spirit. He who doubts or denies this fact, 
let him study the Acts of the Apostles. See what a 
change the presence of the Spirit wrought in their char- 
acters! Out of the fearfulness of following, they emerge 
into the courage of leaders. Once they were blind, 
now they can see. Once they were fearful, now they 
are courageous. Instead of assembling in an upper 
room, for fear of their enemies, they go forth as bold 
champions of a holy cause, preaching Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness. 

There is a fine illustration of the attitude of these 
truly heroic Christians in Peter and John who, after 
healing the cripple at the gate of the Temple, were 
brought before the high officials for censure because 
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they had wrought a work of mercy in an unusual man- 
ner on a poor lame man. God had endued these men 
with the power to heal the sick, and they were not 
afraid to bear witness to the power of this gift in the 
very court of Israel. And that is what they did. They 
did not defend their action, but they bore sturdy, 
truthful testimony to Jesus and the resurrection. It 
was the moral courage of these two men of God that 
made the Sanhedrin stand in awe of them. When 
they saw the boldness of Peter they could not believe 
their own ears. They were awe-struck, for they 
knew that only a short time before he had denied the 
very Being whose cause he now espouses. What did 
it mean? Why, it meant that the Spirit of God had 
taken hold of his heart, and among the first fruits of 
Christianity is courage. And true courage is based on 
the conviction of being right and doing right. To 
know that Jesus Christ has risen from the Spirit of 
Christ born again in the heart, thrilling and throbbing 
through the dead because we have felt His presence 
with us, and to feel hourly every thought and act 
of life, that is the secret of Christian boldness. 

How did Peter and John act when they were told 
‘not to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jesus’? 
They said unto them, “Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye, for we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.’ Men with the zeal and courage 
of Peter and John will not keep quiet. There was an 
irresistible force impelling the Apostles to speak for 
Christ. They could not hold their peace. ‘For we 
cannot but speak.” You cannot extinguish the fire of 
the Holy Spirit in men’s hearts by any human author- 
ity. These men of God were champions of the faith, 
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heralds of the Cross, and dying daily for the truth’s 
sake. Explain it as we may, there was an initial 
power in Jesus Himself that drew men by His mar- 
velous personality and His inspiring truths, that held 
men in His grip; and this power was enlightening, up- 
lifting and transforming the world. Out of this be- 
stowal of power came, in due time, the missionary im- 
pulse, and the new faith went out unto the ends of 
the earth. There are some people who are ready to 
tell us that the power that we associate with the name 
of Jesus is mainly in the past. The truth of the matter 
is that the power of Jesus was never put to the test. 
as it is in our day. It is only in these modern times 
that the searching and glorious power of our divine 
Lord and Master is beginning to shine forth in all 
its matchless beauty. Our age is not leaving Christ 
out of sight and thought. The heart cry of every kin- 
dred tribe and tongue is, ‘We would see Jesus!” And 
until the whole round world of thought and action 
can be brought to see no one save Jesus only, He will 
not see of the travail of His soul, and the souls of men 
will not be satisfied. 

The power of the Holy Spirit is resident in the 
Church of Christ until the end of time, and all who 
labor for Christ must have it. It is the crying need 
of Christians in our day. Alas, do we fully realize it? 
Since the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, on the Day 
of Pentecost, we are living and working under the reign 
of the Spirit. Significant as were the teachings and 
miracles of Christ, all these were but a preparation for 
the new order of service that should begin “at Jeru- 
salem” during the waiting days of the disciples. Pente- 
cost meant “greater works” than those that Christ had 
done. It was the day of which the prophet Joel had 
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written centuries before, “I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions: And also upon the serv- 
ants and upon the handmaids in those days will I 
pour out my Spirit.” In a true sense, Pentecost was 
the coronation of Christ. It was the day in which 
Christ became a manifest power through men to all 
the world. Pentecost was the beginning of a state that 
should have no end. It meant a united Church— 
united in surrender, in service and in sacrifice. It 
meant a community of earnest believers whose highest 
motive took in the spiritual welfare of all mankind. 
In the presence of the divisive and distracting forces 
in the Christian Church, where some ministers and 
members are preying more upon each other than pray- 
ing for one another, we may well pause and ask, “Why 
is the Christian Church, which we believe is the body 
of Christ, so rent asunder by the things that profit 
nothing, instead of praising God with one heart and 
voice and having favor with all people?” 

Is it saying too much that it is the absence in the 
hearts of these Christians of the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit? And to whom is this unspeakable 
gift promised? St. Peter said, “The Holy Spirit whom 
God has given to them that obey Him.” The great 
trouble in the Church today is that we are trying, and 
trying hard, to carry on the work of the Lord without 
the help of the Spirit. Men are all the time seeking 
for the power apart from God. Jesus said, “Without 
me, ye can do nothing.” “Ye will not come to me that 
ye might have life.” ‘Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The Church of the twentieth century is shorn of 
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much of her quickening influence and spiritual power, 
because of the secular motives, methods and move- 
ments that men invent and resort to in order to ad- 
vance her interests. Our weapons are spiritual, not 
carnal. The Church of Christ is a divine institution 
—a soul-saving plant. Our churches must be centers 
of moral power, fountains of living truth and radio 
stations of peace and good-will for all the world. “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.’ The denomination that embodies in its 
plans and purposes the lifting up of the Christ in the 
sight of all the world will possess the attractive power 
to draw all men within its fold. The religion of Jesus 
is the religion of power. To distribute this power, the 
Spirit of the living God is present and active in the 
minds and hearts of true believers. Christ taught not 
gold, but salt is the emblem of His religion. ‘Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” The Gospel as the revelation 
of divine love is the source of power, not merely a 
system of religious truths. “My words, they are spirit 
and they are life.” “The truth shall make you free.” 

There is too much bald intellectualism in the 
Church, and hence so much doctrinal controversy. It 
is the mind, and not the heart, that breeds divisions, 
contentions and bickerings in the household of faith. 
In their mad contention for doctrines, politics and 
usages, men lose sight of the law of Christian love. 
The love of God and the love of Jesus, in the finer 
forms of fellowship, kindness, helpfulness, and mis- 
sionary zeal, is the real life and the true power among 
Christians. Who have been the men of influence in 
the world in all ages? They were men of feeling, to 
whom the Christian realities were living things, and 
men to whom the Christ was all and in all. Such is 
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the reality of the Christian religion, and this ought to 
be sufficient to move the hearts of men. It is sufficient 
for those who have it, and use it. 

One of the saddest spectacles in our day is the open 
rupture that exists between ministers and members of 
the same denomination. A writer has recently tried 
to sum up his views regarding these vain strivings for 
the truth in these words, “The Gospel about Jesus 
makes a minister the calm expositor of a doctrinal 
form; the Gospel of Jesus makes the minister the im- 
passioned advocate of a dynamic force.” He further 
stated, “The religion of Jesus must function today in 
a changed world, and it is the business of the Church 
to show men what the religion of Jesus means in terms 
of life in modern America rather than in ancient 
Palestine.” This is what the men had who have made 
a lasting impression upon the world. They were 
martyrs in their time for the truth as they applied it 
to their day and generation. The power that enabled 
John Knox to shake Scotland from center to cireum- 
ference, the power that enabled George Whitfield to 
lead thousands of men and women from lives of sin 
to lives of purity and usefulness, the power that made 
Charles G. Finney an instrument of righteousness in 
New England, the power that drew vast audiences 
to hear Charles H. Spurgeon in London, the power 
that made Dwight L. Moody such a flame of fire in 
this and other lands—that is the power the workers 
need in the presence of a sin-ridden world. 

The Christian Church in America is in need of the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. We have 
everything else. The present equipment of the 
churches surpasses that of any previous age. The 
membership is strong, wealthy and intelligent. There 
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never has been finer, I do not say better, preaching 
from an intellectual standpoint. All the psychological 
and pedagogical tests are being applied to the work 
of drawing the people to the Church and holding them 
there. Our church buildings and equipments are lack- 
ing in nothing to provide for the comfort of the wor- 
shipers. We have built up a material organization that 
is well-nigh perfect. “Efficiency” has been the watch- | 
word in all denominations. But what of results? Are 
not the additions of new members each year pitifully 
small? What imperceptible influence do the churches 
have in the communities where their spires point 
heavenward? How woefully insignificant are the offer- 
ings to the Lord in contrast with what church members 
spend for themselves! 

Where lies the trouble? True, I may not know, but 
I will venture an answer. Our churches are like some 
factories, splendidly built, with all sorts of modern 
appliances, but without sufficient power to make them 
effective. In order that the factory with the latest 
and most perfect of modern machinery may become 
operative, it needs a steam engine, or a water wheel, 
or a dynamo, to generate the power. So with the 
Church. She needs the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
She needs the power from on high to proclaim the 
truth as it is in Jesus without fear or favor. She needs 
power to arouse lost men to a sense of their danger 
and opportunity. She needs power to make all men 
see what is that good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God. Power, then, is the first requisite in the work 
of a Church. Of what avail, I pray you, is the most 
magnificent building, the finest pipe organ, the best 
choir, the greatest living preacher, if the power of the 
Spirit within is lacking to make them effectual? 
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“Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you,” was the promise of our Lord to 
his disciples. This offer is ours today. But we must 
wait in faith, and pray for the Spirit. Yes, we pray 
for the Spirit, but do we live in the Spirit? Do the 
actions of our lives agree with the holy gospel we pro- 
claim with our lips? We must live as we believe and 
we must practice what we pray. If it was necessary 
for the disciples to tarry for ten days at Jerusalem 
for the Holy Spirit, surely we ought to spend much 
time in our homes and churches in waiting before the — 
Lord. It is a mistake for any man to preach, teach 
or heal who is not conscious of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in his heart. Alas, we have many disciples, 
but not enough apostles! To preach with an unction 
from the Holy One a man must possess the Holy Spirit. 
To be a Christian a man must live in Christ and for 
Christ. ‘The wires in a church, or the overhead wires 
on the streets, are not the electricity, and until the 
connection is made with the power-house the wires 
are dead and useless things. But that is too me- 
chanical an illustration. Let me use the analogy of 
the vine and the branches. Jesus said, “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for without 
me ye can do nothing.” Only as we stand in living 
union with Christ can the Spirit inspire our minds and 
inflame our hearts. Break the circuit, and the light 
will go out. “As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye 
abide in me.” Our power for good in the world de- 
pends upon the presence of the Holy Spirit in our lives. 
It is in the prayer-hymn to the Holy Spirit that we 
confess the source of our power, and in the same hymn 
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we also lament our reliance upon the poor, feeble helps 
of this earthly life: 


Come Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all Thy quickening powers, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love, 
In these cold hearts of ours. 


Look, how we grovel here below, 
Fond of these trifling toys; 

Our souls can neither fly nor go, 
To reach eternal joys. 


Lamentably little is heard nowadays about the Holy 
Spirit in sermons, prayers and hymns. He is not in 
the thought-life of the present age. May not His ab- 
sence in the mental processes of men regarding the 
doctrines of the Church have caused so much heated 
controversy in certain quarters? God forbid that any 
one who serves at the altar should confess in the silence 
of his own soul, “We have not as much as heard 

whether there be any Holy Spirit.” 

And now what was the purpose of this “power from 
on high”? ‘The disciples were endued with spiritual 
power for service. “Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 
That was the work of the disciples. Ah, the work to 
be done! Those who stand in the ranks of Christ’s 
servants cannot too frequently remind themselves of 
their high and holy calling. Now, as on the Day of 
Pentecost, the power is given by the Spirit for use. 
If the Church is to receive spiritual power: she must 
use it for aggressive work. May not the seeming lack 
of spiritual power in the Church be due to the fact that 
the churches, to a great degree, have given up the work 
of soul-saving? How many of our churches are really 
making a serious business of winning souls for the 
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kingdom of God of such as should be saved? Is it not 
too true that the usual method of church work with 
many members is to meet for worship, hear the ser- 
mon, give an offering, sing the doxology, receive the 
benediction, and then go home and pray: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 


Dear brethren, if we expect to enjoy the blessed ex- 
periences of the first Pentecost we must take up the 
work of that first Pentecost, and we must not lay it 
down so long as there is one unsaved soul in the world. 
As we look out upon the ripening fields, at home and 
in distant lands, we see how few are the reapers and 
how even they suffer for lack of proper support. The 
religion of Jesus Christ was to be a world religion, and 
this is proof that it is the true religion. Christianity 
is not for self only. It is our duty to witness of the 
saving power of the Gospel 


Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole. 


Many of you have doubtless read of the experience 
of the great evangelist Dwight L. Moody, before he 
was endued with the power from on high. He says of 
himself in one of his sermons: “I was passing a ma- 
chine shop the other day where the sign had been put 
up—‘To rent with or without power’ and I remem- 
bered when I was a Christian worker ‘without power,’ 
and how hard the work went. But when I received 
the Holy Spirit and was a Christian ‘with power,’ 
then there were results. I no longer carried the work; 
it carried me.” Do you carry on your work with the 
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power of the Holy Spirit or without it? You can have 
it. Will you use it in the service of Christ for others? 


Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; 

Wean it from earth; through all its pulses move; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou art, 
And make me love Thee as I ought to love. 


Teach me to love Thee as Thine angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame; 

The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 
My heart an altar, and Thy love the flame. 
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FRED D. WENTZEL 


Two volumes of poetry, To The Dogmatist and Other Poems, and 
The Man of Labor and Other Poems, by the Rev. Fred D. Wentzel, 
are characteristic utterances of the young man who has just recently 
been called as the Director of Leadership Training in the Reformed 
Church. An alumnus of Schuylkill College, Franklin and Marshall 
College, and the Eastern Theological Seminary, he is the youngest 
preacher represented in this volume. At college he won the William 
U. Hensel gold medal for the best essay on “Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
and the Senior prize for the best essay on “The Novels of 8S. Weir 
Mitchell.” In Seminary he won the Jacob Y. Dietz prize in Sacred 
Literature, and the first prize in the Church History contest. Upon 
his graduation from college he was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. 

Mr. Wentzel served but one charge before being called to his 
present position. He was pastor of the Rosedale Charge from 1921 
to 1927. He has had a passion for the Social Gospel, and during 
his pastorate he laid special emphasis upon community service 
and religious education. As an instructor in the Reading Community 
School of Religious Education, a professor of New Testament The- 
ology in the theological department of Schuylkill College, he en- 
deared himself to his students by his fearless and frank statements 
of truth. Both in his work of preaching and teaching he has shown 
as a bright light, and gives every evidence of a well-equipped servant 
of the Kingdom of God. 


THE OGY: CERRY 
Fred D. Wentzel 
And I saw the holy city—Revelation xxi, 2. 


“And I saw the holy city!” The holy city, where 
the souls of men are no longer to be considered mer- 
chandise, where the thoughts of men are no longer to 
be enslaved, where the bodies of men are no longer 
to be bruised and beaten and shattered and burned! 
The writer of the book of Revelation is only one of 
many prophets who have lifted their eyes above the 
sordidness and the suffering of their time to a future 
glorious with abundant life. 

“And I saw the holy city!”? Generations have come 
and gone since the great seer gave to his persecuted 
comrades the comfort of his far vision. But sordid- 
ness and suffering mock us still on every hand. The 
souls of men are still too much enslaved, the bodies 
of men are still too much bruised and beaten and 
shattered and burned. The full, free life promised by 
the prophets and incarnated by the Christ has in too 
small measure possessed the earth. 

It has come to us in recent times with the force of 
a new discovery that the main business of the Chris- 
tian Church is the building of the holy city. It is 
true, of course, that Christianity has from its very be- 
ginning concerned itself with the development in men 
of the graces and the powers of brotherly life. Neither 
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Jesus nor his immediate followers make the mistake 
of thinking that a man could be religious without being 
neighborly. Even in the little town of Nazareth re- 
ligion had to prove itself by enabling men and women 
and children to live together in harmony. But again 
and again through the centuries the Church has seen 
but dimly the essential bond between godliness and 
brotherliness. We have been content with the proc- 
lamation of what we chose to call good news. We 
have rejoiced in our noble ritual and our crowded 
festivals. We have pushed religion to the edge of 
our lives, making it a thing of songs and prayers and 
sermons, and forgetting the holy city. Sometimes, 
indeed, not only in the Middle Ages, but in the 
twentieth century as well, we have permitted ourselves 
to think that we were honoring the Elder Brother 
when we ran away from the noise and the sin of the 
madding crowd in a futile attempt to save ourselves 
alone. | 

With the force of a new discovery it has come upon 
us that our main business as comrades of Christ is 
the building of the holy city! Modern civilization com- 
pels us to be together. The task of the Church is to 
train us in the art of living together. Between merely 
being together and living together is all the difference 
between the unholy city and the holy city. How to 
live while we are together, how to shape and to control 
these inevitable relationships into which we are 
thrown so that they will not suppress and throttle life, 
this is the stern duty of the world-wide association 
of Christians which we call the Church. 

We have made another and not less significant dis- 
covery. Rather reluctantly we have come to acknowl- 
edge that the tools by which we have been trying to 
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save a soul are not strong enough of themselves to 
build a city! Hymns and anthems, sermons and cate- 
chetical lectures, prayers and Bible passages memo- 
rized and recited will not alone rear the holy city. Our 
creeds do not automatically change our deeds. Good 
ideas do not issue spontaneously in good life. When 
the choir has sung with reverence and with finesse, 
when the preacher has declared the unsearchable riches 
of Christ with sincerity and with power, when the 
congregation has with one voice said, “It is good for 
us to be here,” the Church has well begun but not half 
ended the task laid upon her by the Master of life. 
When the Church School teacher has told her story 
truthfully and well, when the secretary has announced 
a gain of thirty, or forty, or a hundredfold in attend- 
ance, when young and old have joined in that virile 
petition for the coming of the holy city which we call 
the Lord’s Prayer, the School has perhaps scarcely 
touched the heart of the Christian enterprise. 

Many and precious are the gifts which the Church 
with its School has brought wistful, questioning, griev- 
ing men. It has offered in many communities the 
only center where their social hungers could find sat- 
isfaction. Through its ministries thousands on farm 
and in village have found release from the dreary 
monotony of their circumscribed existence. To the 
weary and heavy-laden it has given patience and 
peace. But today from farms where men are so bowed 
over hoes and plows that they seldom see the marvel 
of a sunset or hear the melody of an oriole, and from 
cities so engrossed in making money and building 
monuments that their citizens have no leisure to look 
up at the stars, comes with distressing persistence the 
ery of Markham, 
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How will you ever straighten up this shape, 
Touch it again with immortality, 

Give back the upward looking and the light, 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream, 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


If we have discovered with new power that our busi- 
ness as followers of Jesus is the business of enabling 
men to live together in a holy city, and if we have 
seen with something of pain in our hearts that the 
tools with which our hands were engaged did not prove 
themselves adequate for this divine task, it behooves 
us to meet with courage and with faith three clear 
demands of our times. 

Our times demand of us that we make a more: 
thoughtful and a more thorough appraisal of the re- 
sults of our preaching and teaching. Are the activities 
in which we are so busied today actually helping to 
produce a higher type of manhood? We do not lose 
sight of the fact that 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 


and that thousands of men and women have come to 
realize the joys of the abundant life through the quiet 
ministries of the Holy Spirit. But the question that 
we need to ask constantly and to answer honestly is 
this, Are the Church and the Church School with their 
present forms of organization and their present activ- 
ities free channels for the flowing in of the love of 
God? The tools with which we seek to colabor with 
God in the building of the holy city, are they the best 
and the most effective tools available? 

May it not be that we have comforted ourselves too 
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long with the thought that we were merely sowers of 
seed, and that the harvest depended on the Divine 
Husbandman altogether? Is it not time, after two 
thousand years of the sowing of the good news, that 
there should be a more far-reaching and a more abun- 
dant harvest of good life? In an age raging with mad 
speed from one lust to another, from one greed to an- 
other, from one fratricide to another, are we to be con- 
tent still with “the preaching of the Word and the 
administration of the sacraments”? 

If the task of the Church in our world is nothing 
more and nothing greater than the servile business of 
proclaiming the divinity of thrift and prosperity and 
charity to the poor, we are asking idle questions. But 
if the task of the Church is 


#) Bi Se 


Set 


ay To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God— 


we cannot escape questioning whether the way in 
which we conduct our Christian work is Christ’s way. 

Must not our hymns and anthems sing a better, 
truer theology and a stronger, clearer social passion 
if ever the kingdoms of our world are to become the 
kingdom of our Lord? Must not our prayers and our 
litanies express in more meaningful language the faith, 
the heroism, and the hope of prophets and martyrs, 
saints and seers, if ever the wearied eyes of expectant 
humanity are to rejoice at sight of the holy city? And 
should we not ask ourselves again and again whether 
we are not beguiling our time by the rivers of Baby- 
lon while we might be building the walls of the city 
of God? 

Our times demand also that the followers of Jesus 
set themselves to an earnest attempt to enlarge life 
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rather than to enrich ritual, to increase brotherhood 
rather than to multiply knowledge. Life, life—it is our 
modern life, beset still by ancient sins, that we are 
called to purify, to remake, to lift up, to empower! 
And woe be unto the Church if in this hour we retreat 
to our studies and our chapels and our cathedrals to 
spend our time delicately weaving the forms of a more 
stately worship. When John sits on a Sunday at the 
feet of a Church School teacher, repeats the Lord’s 
Prayer, recites the Apostles’ Creed, chants the Kyrie, 
sings “Just As I Am Without One Plea,” listens to 
an able exposition of the story of the Good Samaritan, 
bows his head under the benediction and the threefold 
Amen, and on the following Monday goes to the 
County Fair and gambles for a canary or a watch or 
a colored blanket, we who are John’s preachers and 
teachers are challenged to evaluate anew and aright 
the methods by which we fondly hope to lead him into 
the gateway of the holy city. Is not the attitude of 
preacher, teacher and parent in constant peril of be- 
coming the detached attitude of the book-man? 


Learned and respectable he sits before his desk, 
He, the teacher, the philosopher, who knows 
The wisdom of all times save his own. 

About him books, books by thousands, 
Volumes yellowed by uncounted summers, 
Upon their leaves the mustiness of ages, 

Proud tomes speaking strange languages 
Familiar only to the initiate, learned, 
Scholarly, well-educated, respectable professor! 


A little child knocks timidly, and knocks, 

And knocks, and knocks again without avail. 
He, the wise man, looks tenderly upon his books, 
While a child knocks, and knocks, and knocks. 
A little voice hungry for comradeship, 
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Cries eagerly, and cries, and cries again, 

He, the erudite, absorbed in ancient lore, 

Looks up impatiently, and fondly turns to muse 
Once more upon the book. The child cries and knocks 
And knocks and cries, and cries and cries and cries. 


Unfolds before the book-man the time of long ago, 
When youth dared venture for the Holy Grail. 
But a knock, swift and loud and terrible! 

Fear and shame and penitence and awful hope 
Smite swift and loud and terrible upon the door. 
Life, young life, passionate, eager, astray, 
Baffled yet courageous, knocks and knocks. 
The professor bites his lips, pursues his ancient 
And important history, while his son, 

Searching for comradeship, and finding books, 
Knocks once again in desperate hope, 

And uttering a lonely cry and very bitter 
Departs into a far, far country. 


Another demand our times lay at our doors, the 
urgent demand that our teachers and our workers, the 
builders of the holy city, shall be far more thoroughly 
prepared for their task than they have ever been in 
the long history of the Christian Church. Our sem- 
Inaries must train men and women not only to preach 
persuasively and to conduct a service fittingly, but 
also to guide a program of education whose divine pur- 
pose is the building of the holy city! Our Church 
School teachers and workers must possess more than 
a detailed knowledge of Biblical facts: they cannot 
succeed without a scientific knowledge of the laws of 
human development, nor will their success ever be 
great unless they learn the fine Christian art of living 
sympathetically with those whom they seek to teach. 
Our parents must study the child as today the woman 
studies her home and the man his automobile, so that 
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together they may aid the Church in the training of 
citizens whose reverence and whose brotherliness shall 
be the uprights, the rafters, and the all-embracing 
roof of the holy city! 

When all of us, preachers and teachers and parents, 
have set our eyes steadfastly upon the building of the 
city of God, when our prayers are eager outreachings 
for the heroic faith and the tender fraternity that fel- 
low-builders require, when our stately churches and 
our beautiful homes become facile instruments in our 
hands for the fashioning of a holier world, we will 
gladly receive and use every gift offered by modern 
psychology and pedagogy, we will not reject tools of 
steel because alarmists call them tin. 

Nor will earnest and honest workers be deceived by 
those who would feign persuade us that the city which 
we now see with our eyes, this modern city of polished 
brass and camouflaged stubble, is in reality the golden 
city of our dreams. The Kingdom of the righteous 
Father is coming, but has not come! The holy city is 
building, but is not built! Here and there we have 
laid a wall, here and there we have reared a beam, but 
the city, the holy city, rising from the ground with the 
celestial majesty of Christly brotherhood, the holy city 
still beckons from afar. 


Hark, how from men whose lives are held 
More cheap than merchandise, 

From women struggling sore for bread, 
From little children’s cries, 

There swells the sobbing human plaint 
That bids thy walls arise! 


We who are members and ministers of Christ, will we 
not pray with a whole soul’s tasking, 
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Give us, O God, the strength to build 
The City that hath stood 

Too long a dream, whose laws are love, 
Whose ways are brotherhood, 

And where the sun that shineth is 
God’s grace for human good? 


Already in the mind of God 
That City riseth fair,— 
Lo, how its splendor challenges 
The souls that greatly dare,— 
Yea, bids them seize the whole of life 
And build its glory there! 
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Franklin and Marshall College and was graduated in the class of 
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School, receiving his Master’s degree for work in the graduate school, 
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In 1923, he became pastor of St. John’s Reformed Church, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He is thirty-six years of age, and has made 
his message of the Social Gospel felt in the entire denomination. 
As a member of the Social Service Commission of the Reformed 
Church, his opinions are held in high regard. Always sympathetic 
toward those of opposite views, he nevertheless holds and speaks 
profound convictions. Fearless in his preaching, Mr. Dunn can 
never be accused of “trimming.” A lover of truth, a hater of sham 
and hypocrisy, his message will always have the ring of sincerity 
and of sound Christian conviction. 


HIS LINE AND OURS 
David Dunn 


For he that 1s not against us is on our part. 
—Mark ix. 40. 

He that is not with me is against me.—Mat- 
thew xii. 30. 


The drawing of lines is a favorite human pastime. 
We began it, literally, when our busy mothers gave us 
pencil and paper to keep us out of mischief, and, fig- 
uratively, when we branded parents or playmates 
“sood” or “bad” according as they related themselves 
to our sovereign wills. And we continue it with rare 
zest throughout our earthly lives with the result that 
the world is full of these man-made distinctions: 
“Our kind” and “the other kind,” “orthodox” and 
“heterodox,” “radical” and “reactionary.” We do so 
delight in classifying a man, stamping a label upon him 
and then treating him, not as an individual with his 
own ideas and feelings, but as just one of a species, 
admired or outlawed by us, as the case may be. In 
other words, we draw a line around him, over which 
our friendship and brotherliness find it more or less 
difficult to pass. 

It is because these lines and the spirit in which men 
draw them have formed, and are still forming, such 
tremendous obstacles to that Kingdom for whose com- 
ing we pray, that I would challenge you to the task of 
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reexamining and testing them in the light of the one 
and the only line that our Master drew, and is ever 
drawing. 

To recall the setting of our pair of texts is to relieve 
them of all appearance of being contradictory or incom- 
patible. The words from Mark are part of Christ’s 
reply to John’s report of how he and some of his com- 
rades had encountered a man casting out demons in 
Jesus’ name and had forbidden him to continue because 
he was not of their following. The Master is quick 
to condemn a line so falsely drawn. ‘‘Why,” in effect 
he asks, “should one doing good in my name be pre- 
vented just because he is not of our party? He that 
is not against us at heart and in purpose can surely 
work with us for the Father’s Kingdom!” 

The context in Matthew, on the other hand, deals 
with the great, deep and world-wide struggle of Light 
against Darkness, Truth against Error, Right against 
Wrong, Good against Evil. In this titanic conflict, 
this real Armageddon, there can be no neutrals. To 
falter, to parry the issue, to attempt compromise, is to 
give aid and comfort to the foe, to thwart and block 
the advance of the Hosts of Good Will. Here, then, 
is the one line, the natural and inevitable line that 
Christ does draw, demarking His realm from that of 
Beelzebub, the sphere of influence of His Father’s 
Spirit from that of the sinister and selfish demons in 
the hearts of men. Crystal clear he makes it that 
there is no middle ground. ‘He that is not with me 
is against me.” 

Not only in these two texts but throughout the 
whole New Testament is this contrast between Christ’s 
line and those of men, brought clearly to the fore. 
His is one; ours are many. His is fundamental; ours 
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are superficial. His is eternal; ours are temporary 
and transient. His is based on truth and right; ours 
rest on almost everything else. Not that He did not 
recognize the existence of many and varied differences 
among men, but that for the main purpose of His sav- 
ing work He made but one distinction and that a deep, 
basic and enduring one. 

Let us look at some of our favorite lines, which He 
never draws, fully as he understands the differences 
that underlie them: 

First, take those of party, school or sect, differing 
in theory, doctrine or method. Of this kind, appar- 
ently, was that which John tried to draw around the 
stranger whom he found at work in Jesus’ name. That 
land and age were full of clashing devotees of one pro- 
gram or another: Pharisee and Sadducee, Zealot and 
Herodian, Essene and Hellenist. The clang and clat- 
ter of their arguments assailed the ears of Heaven. He 
heard them all, reasoned with them all, commended 
and rebuked them impartially. And, all the while, 
how He must have prayed that His own disciples might 
not exhaust themselves in such bitter and futile strife! 
Yet scan Church history with its confusing catalogues 
of “ists” and “ians.” Look about us now not only at 
the denominational divisions of His Body but at the 
rents and fissures which cut across these. And how 
much do we ourselves think in terms of these divisive 
lines! How often we ask in regard to a servant of 
Christ: ‘Is he conservative or liberal,” “Fundamental- 
ist or Modernist?” before we inquire of his efforts and 
achievements in the common cause! We still hear 
notes like that of the parody: “T’ll tak the high kirk | 
and ye’ll tak the low kirk and I’ll be in Heaven afore 
ye.” Men still reveal their inner thoughts even in try- 
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ing to be tolerant, as did he who thus concluded his 
talk with an opponent: “Let us both continue serving 
the Lord, you in your way and I in His.” Some 
churchmen stress revival and “the new birth”; others, 
Christian nurture and religious education as the main 
factors in spiritual growth, all of which is to be expected 
and well. But in the heat of their convictions they 
are ever tempted to go farther and to mark off their 
opponents as dwarfed in comprehension and benighted 
in spirit, and to that extent do they violate their Chris- 
tian compact. The amount of water used in baptism, 
the age at which it is applied, the meaning of the ele- 
ments in the Eucharist, strife over such details have 
made even the Holy Sacraments divisive factors rather 
than the unifying forces Christ intended them to be. 
Now uniformity of thought on all such matters would 
be of little value. But a uniform spirit of loving 
tolerance, expressive of “the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus” and issuing in a refusal to draw lines around 
brother Christians, marking them off as heretics and 
unbelievers, that surely 1s something devoutly to be 
wished and ardently to be sought! 

Then there are those lines of economic and social 
distinction which the world so loves to draw and which 
the Church is ever tempted to copy. The letter of 
James, the Lord’s “brother,” is sufficient proof that 
this peril was very real even in the near-Apostolic 
Church. Fiercely does that writer protest against spe- 
cial respect of the persons of the wealthy in the con- 
gregations. Well might Catholic hierarch and Prot- 
estant leader have heeded his outery! A papacy with 
less taste for temporal power, a Luther more sympa- 
thetic with the Peasants’ Revolt and less complacent 
with the Landgrave Philip, a modern Church more 
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united and insistent in such demands for justice as 
the Steel Strike Report of 1920, might have been 
among the results. There is no place in Christ’s pro- 
gram for “fashionable churches,” for emphasis on “sub- 
stantial additions” in the sense of people with money 
or social standing, nor for any attitude or practice that 
gives sanction or recognition in any way whatever to 
any cleavage of class. What shall we say of the 
preacher who urges the family just come to his city to 
pass the struggling mission near their home in order 
to attend his own downtown church on the ground 
that there they will find folks “more of their own 
class’? Is he truly representing Him who was 
equally approachable by rich young rulers and by 
lepers from outside the wall? That the poor and lowly 
seemed to take up more of His time than the cultured 
and affluent was due to no class barrier raised by Him, 
but rather to His principle that the sick need the 
physician and to their greater desperation in seeking 
Him to meet their needs. No denomination or con- 
gregation can be in any sense a class institution and at 
the same time remain Christian. No other lines dare 
be drawn than that one which is drawn by Jesus, the 
Christ! 

Deeper and more stubborn than any of the lines so 
far considered are those of clan, race and color, with 
which we may also take those of nationality, more 
artificial in origin, yet nowadays being ground into the 
social consciousness with terrific pressure. In “the 
days of His flesh” race lines ran like bloody wounds 
among people who lived as neighbors. The Greek, the 
Syro-Phoenician, and, most of all, the Samaritan, were 
held in mortal hatred by the average Jew and they 
returned the compliment in kind. Yet Jesus met them 
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all, talked to them all, healed and helped them all. 
Who can read the dialogue with the woman from the 
seacoast without being sure that He is quoting the 
terms of Jewish race prejudice in order to test her 
faith in coming to Him, a Jew? In so doing He con- 
demns for all time such brutal distinctions as that 
between “children” and “dogs.” No more battering, 
and damaging blow was ever dealt to the citadel of 
pride than when this Teacher Supreme chose “the 
good Samaritan” as the hero of His deathless story of 
the Jericho road. Yet how we do persist in laying 
down the very lines He lived and died to erase, yes, 
even in this year of our Lord, 1927! In our common 
conversation, in the turn of an eye, in our attitudes 
and actions do we not draw them, line upon line, here 
a little and there a little? 

The very race to which our Savior humanly belonged 
has suffered throughout the centuries its brimming 
share of the fruits of racial contempt and hatred. With 
stories of their shrewdness and avarice the pogrom 
germ is still nourished in Gentile hearts. Yet to be 
honest with ourselves we must admit that considering 
what Israel has endured in the way of isolation and 
ostracism, her sons and daughters have measured up 
wondrously to the ideal preached by Him whom she 
gave to us. A friend once told me that during an 
extended quarantine of his home the only neighbor who 
came to his aid was the Hebrew junkman from the 
alley. 

Then there is the line between the Orient and the 
Occident, not that of geography but of misunderstand- 
ing, mutual distrust and fear. The barbed wire and 
barricades around the foreign settlements in Shanghai 
are terribly emblematic of such lines, barriers heavy 
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with suspicion and sharp with jealous hate. When the 
essence of such discrimination finds its way into Cali- 
fornia statutes and into the Federal Government’s 
diplomacy, can we wonder that the press of the East 
laughs at our pretensions to Christianity? When Gen- 
eral Feng thanks Western missions for the Christ they 
have given him, while he wishes to see no more of such 
missions themselves, we get some idea of how lines 
drawn by even the most faithful of His servants may 
seem at times to cross and conflict with the one line 
drawn by Himself. 

Most stubborn and critical of all are the problems 
that grow out of the lines drawn between black and 
white. While we have no recorded instance of Jesus’ 
dealings with a son of Ham, we feel that His Spirit 
makes short work of the color line. The chariot which 
His servant Philip shared for a while on the road to 
Gaza was certainly no Jim Crow car. Indeed in His 
study of the Scripture with the Ethiopian, the two 
must have been very close physically as well as spirit- 
ually. Yet how frequently even at national church or 
Sunday School conventions this particular line, drawn 
by public servants, if not by church authorities them- 
selves, produces humiliation and bitterness. Those 
white delegates at a recent conference at Atlantic City, 
who, when they found their colored brethren barred by 
hotel regulations from the main dining room, insisted 
on eating with them in another room below, were only 
stressing the priority of Christ’s line to all others. 
What can be done for the diseased Christianity of 
Church members who are forever saying that they 
“can’t stand a nigger,” that “he must be kept in his 
place,” is one of the Church’s most practical and press- 
ing therapeutic problems. For one thing, the recount- 
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ing and exaggerating of unfortunate experiences with 
members of black and other races should be met by the 
noting and relating of incidents on the other side. A 
classmate of mine was injured in the overturn of his 
car on a slippery road. His wife attempted to hail 
passing motorists for help. Some sped by regardless. 
Others stopped and excused themselves, being bound 
in directions other than that of the nearest hospital. 
Finally there rattled along the dingy Ford of a colored 
workman, who, hearing the appeal, turned about with- 
out a word and took them five miles to the hospital 
and refused to take a cent for his trouble. The Good 
Samaritan in different colors! 

We do well to beware of all generalizing lines! What 
right have we to say that the Indian is cruel, that the 
Negro is lazy, that the Jew is mercenary, that the 
Catholic is tricky, that the Scotchman is stingy, or 
that the German is unworthy of trust? Remember 
Burke’s dictum that you cannot indict a people! Nor 
have we aright to circumscribe an individual as “hope- 
less” or “utterly degraded” or “lost.” All honor to the 
Christlike slogan of the Salvation Army that “a man 
may be down but is never out’’ while God’s mercy 
lives! 

_ The well known lines of Edwin Markham may well 
light at this point the progress of our thought: 


He drew a circle and shut me out 
As alien, heretic, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win. 
We drew a circle and took him in. 


What of this line that Incarnate Love did and still 
does draw? ‘“Whoso doeth the will of my Father in 
heaven, the same is my brother, sister and mother.” 
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-“Whosoever doeth the will . . . shall know the doc- 
trine.” Here is the real distinction which cuts across 
all our shallow and perverse ones. In this sense, “He 
that is not with me is against me.” Here is the genu- 
ine division between sheep and goats. And the test 
in the judgment here and hereafter. ‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

This incisive, penetrating line of His runs right 
through our individual lives, separating our good hab- 
its from our bad ones, our weak hours from our strong 
hours. Paul felt this as a continual struggle between 
the law of his members and the Spirit of His Master 
in his heart. But as long as that Spirit, reenforcing 
our spirits, checks and drives back the evil impulses 
within our souls, so long can we be sure that the line 
Christ draws is not between Him and us! 

But the battlefield is vastly wider than any man’s 
soul, and every one of us sustains relations to every 
sector and every salient of the Great Advance. The 
same war-cry that rallies the individual to self-con- 
quest must, if it be genuine, call him to the assault on 
every enemy of the Kingdom. And in that attack he 
must be willing to fight, heart to heart, if not always 
blade to blade, with all others, however different their 
color, their station, their doctrines, their methods may 
be from his; with all others who are pressing forward 
to do good and to win the battle in His Name. “For 
he that is not against us is on our part.” 

We have no dearth of organizations, some helpful, 
others harmless, still others baneful, that are built 
upon the narrower lines of men and devoted to special 
interests. They impose such conditions as those of 
birth, breeding, intelligence, trade. They emphasize 
anything from Mayflower ancestry and Nordic descent 
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to traditional theology and class solidarity. Is it not 
the peculiar duty and glory of the Church to trace and 
retrace, over and over, ever and again, the line of her 
Master to the exclusion and the ultimate obliteration 
of every other line that tends in any way to interfere 
with it or obscure it? This holy process of reducing all 
lines to conformity with His one line is Christian Mis- 
sions in its broadest, deepest sense. I saw a living pic- 
ture of its fruits one night in the closing scene of a 
summer conference. I heard a Japanese pastor, a 
Czech professor and an American student leader pro- 
nounce the benediction, each in his own tongue, while 
they clasped hands in silent fellowship. In such 
repeated Pentecosts will we see the narrow, shallow 
lines of men slowly but steadily melting under the 
burning radiance of our Savior’s Spirit into the one 
deep and eternal line of God! 
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THE NATURE OF TEMPTATION 
Daniel J. Wetzel 


Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil—Matthew 
mie Tie 


The basis for the study of our theme is the threefold 
temptation of Jesus, and our own experience. In order 
to understand how this temptation came to present 
itself to Jesus, we must bring together the contributing 
factors in the historical setting. Two tremendous 
appeals were made to Jesus. 

One of these appeals came from God. Jesus mani- 
fested even from his boyhood, a self-conscious relation- 
ship to His Heavenly Father and an impelling desire 
to do His will. Through His constant communication 
with God He had realized a practical idealism for life 
of which the world had never dreamed, but of which 
it was soon to learn. God gave Him this great truth, 
namely, that the life sublime and supreme is spiritual. 
Concomitant with this truth was another of equal sig- 
nificance. The spiritual life must be lived out inhuman , 
relationships. Tennyson, in “The Palace of Art,” builds 
a lordly pleasure-house for the soul. In the ecstasy of 
isolated self-communion, the soul cries out: 


O Godlike isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain. 
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This lofty exultation finally turns to utter despair in 
loneliness. The poem ends: 


Make me a cottage in the vale, she said, 
Where I may mourn and pray. 


The point is: human life is social. 

Another appeal came from the multitude. For sev- 
eral centuries the Jews were looking for a leader, a 
king. The glorious days of national independence and 
power had passed away. Saul, David, and Solomon 
were long dead. National disintegration was their con- 
stant lot. There were revivals of interest and serious 
efforts for reestablishing national independence, but 
never victory and triumph. The Jews had been vassals 
under Babylon, Persia, and Assyria. And at this time 
they were in bondage to Rome. Oh, for a leader to 
reéstablish Jerusalem and make it once again the cita- 
del of national and religious strength. Jesus felt 
keenly this urgent human cry, and the point was He 
wanted to serve these people. God wanted Him to 
serve them. But how? God’s will and their wish were 
so widely different. 

Jesus then did what many great prophets had done 
before His time and since His time. He withdrew from 
social contacts. He went into the wilderness to think 
things through to a practical conclusion. There, in 
solitude, He heard the voice of God and the appeal of 
the multitude. What shall be the answer of His con- 
science? The battle was on in the soul of Jesus. After 
fasting for some time, He was tempted in His physical 
needs. “If thou art the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread.” ‘The second temptation 
was more subtle. It was an appeal to popularity. “If 
thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down.” Hazard 
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your life. The angels will take care of you. Prove 
beyond a doubt that you are the Son of God. Give us 
an ostentatious demonstration of the fact. The third 
temptation goes still deeper. It was an appeal to 
power. ‘All these things will I give thee.” Jesus, 
hearing the still, small voice answers: ‘‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone”; “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God,” and “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” The mighty inner bat- 
tle was ended. He triumphed. He will be king and 
servant of the people, not as they expect but as God 
wills. 

With this experience of temptation in the life of 
Jesus in our minds, let us study temptation as we must 
face it. 

I. Temptation operates in two distinct levels of 
human experience: the first or lower level of sense 
experience; the second or higher level of our mental 
processes. ‘These two realms are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They are interactive and retroactive. But it is 
true that the physical and mental are fields for very 
different types of temptations. 


1. Temptations in the Physical or Sense Life 

The experience of temptation through the physical 
senses is universal. This is so because of the quality of 
human nature. We have desires and appetites which 
are a very part of our being. They constitute a portion 
of normal, human experience. But according to our 
Christian ethics and Christian idealism, we believe 
that these appetites ought to be controlled. Herein 
lies the rub! To have strong, intense human desires 
is not a fault. To indulge such desires at the sacrifice 
of the best is a fault. Of course, no temptations can 
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be more intense and compelling than the temptations 
that appeal to our physical emotions. They are in 
blood and bone; in flesh and nerve. There are some 
natures so constituted as always to be vibrant with 
intense bodily appetites. It may be craving for food, 
thirst for liquor, lust for sexual indulgence, or the con- 
stant desire for exhilarating pleasures. What a great 
soul-battle must always be going on in such lives. 
Surely, one half never knows how the other half lives. 
Some folk exercise more self-control; they beat down 
more temptation in a week than the rest of us do in a 
year. I presume, however, that in most of us the rising 
of genuine fleshly appetites is occasional rather than 
constant. They may come with periodic regularity 
and it is most essential to nip them in their beginning. 
Another fact is: Our natural yet dormant desires may 
easily be aroused by some external stimuli. Through 
the sense of sight, you may feast upon an obscene pic- 
ture. The imagination takes wings and quickly sends 
through the body pleasing waves of emotion which are 
but a foretaste of the promised satisfaction. ‘The odor 
of a bar room may stimulate the thirst, and paint vivid 
scenes in the imagination of the good old times with 
the good old cronies. In like manner, through the 
senses of touch, taste, and hearing temptations may 
enter your life and stimulate the appetites of the flesh. 
Right at home in your own human body these tempta- 
tions live. You cannot run away from them. You 
carry them with you wherever you go. They must 
be met and defeated on the battleground of the human 
soul. if 


2. Temptations in Our Mental Processes 


The temptations operating on the higher level of 
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man’s thinking and planning are not so universal nor 
so inherent as those operating through the physical 
senses. The temptations working in the thinking 
processes have the nature of deliberateness and matu- 
rity. They are more subtle, more intriguing. They 
generally have back of them some gainful motive. 
They demand long hours of careful planning. They 
are crafty and cunning, seeking eagerly the highest 
compensation of the contemplated act, but seeking as 
eagerly through shrewdness the loopholes of safety 
from apprehension. Take for example a bank cashier 
who has embezzled the bank’s money. What was the 
process of temptation in his life? He has been a 
“trustworthy” for twenty or thirty years. Then one 
day the entire community is aroused by the news that 
the doors of the bank are closed and the cashier is miss- 
ing. The process must have been something like this. 
First, comes the desire to get money, much money. 
He has the Silas Marner appetite. Of course he knows 
that outright theft will soon be discovered. Therefore 
he is daily studying the question of how he can get the 
money. He is seeking the shrewdest way. The point 
is to get cash, but not to get caught. Think of the 
planning he does in order to cheat! Accounts are 
juggled, the bank’s money is used contrary to the rules 
of safe banking. He makes a hazardous investment 
hoping for a fat pull for himself and one for the bank. 
Remember that it is often true that these very per- 
sons do not wish to rob the bank. But they do want 
to get rich. The desire becomes so great that they 
are finally led on and on and at last to the pitfall. This 
type of sinner deserves our severest condemnation, 
and, in my judgment, little sympathy. I say this 
because he commits his crime after long, cold, calculat- 
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ing maneuvering. The person who yields to the terrific 
impulses and passions of the flesh deserves, perhaps, as 
much sympathy as condemnation. Did not Jesus 
express this attitude in dealing with the woman taken 
in adultery as compared with His judgments of the 
casuistic Pharisee? 

IJ. What are some of the MaPaCIRN iC of temp- 
tation? 

1. It is solely an inner experience. Temptation does 
not run at us from dark alleys and the thick wood. 
The place to look for it is not out there. It is within 
you. The battle is not external. It is in your own 
soul, in your innermost thinking and feeling. We are 
prone to be afraid of the wild beast we may meet on a 
dark night on a lonely road. Our very fear arises from 
a disturbed conscience from within. We cannot 
escape temptation. Moving west will not deliver you. 
When you get there, removed from old landmarks and 
old acquaintances, you will find that you have carried 
with you your same old nature with all its appetites. 
Thomas & Kempis in The Imitation of Christ says: 
“Many who seek to fly from temptations fall yet more 
deeply into them. By flight alone we cannot overcome, 
but by endurance and true humility we are made 
stronger than all our enemies.” After Henry Drum- 
mond had spent some time in Africa, he wrote back 
to his friends that even there the devil would lift up 
the flaps of his tent and look in. The monasteries were 
built to keep men from the world and from evil. His- 
tory has given the lie to this principle. Temptation 
is an inner experience. 

2. Temptation comes to us as a satisfying promise, 
not as a hideous monster who threatens our immediate 
destruction. Yet, a literal interpretation of the Bibli- 
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cal narrative would lead us to believe that a physical 
being accompanied Jesus. This was foreign to the 
experience of Jesus and it is foreign to ours. There 
could be nothing tempting in the presence of a devil 
with horns and a tail. From such a one we would read- 
ily flee. I abhor the teaching, whether through teach- 
ers or parents, which instills in the hearts of children 
the fear of a black, monstrous physical demon. There 
is no such being. When I was a boy, I spent many an 
hour on a rainy day sprawled out on the parlor floor, 
looking over the pictures of the family Bible. No 
impression went deeper than the characteristic por- 
traiture of the devil. How I worried about it. I was 
afraid he might get me. I frequently dreamed of him. 
I carried this hateful, disturbing impression until I 
was grown up. I wish all such hideous pictures of the 
devil could be consumed in one great conflagration. 
- While we are fearing the onslaught of this terrible 
monster, temptation is destroying us from within. 
When Luther threw the ink bottle at the devil, he 
threw it in the wrong direction. Temptation comes 
with gentle and pleasing language. If you are not 
ready to accept its pleasing offers it gladly waits for 
you until you are ready. The point is that temptation 
offers you pleasurable, satisfying compensation. 

Your most alluring temptations are likely to come 
at the beginning of your life’s work. Jesus’ greatest 
temptation came at the beginning of His ministry. 
You enter politics or business and you are soon 
informed of the rules of the game. These, it is taken 
for granted, you will observe whether they square 
with your conscience or not. Also with a promotion to 
a higher position may come new and rewarding temp- 
tations. With great opportunities come correspond- 
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ingly great temptations. I know of men in the employ- 
ment of a railroad company who take any property 
from the Company for which they may have any use. 
Some of these men have carried to their homes enough 
lumber to build garages and hen houses. Others sup- 
ply themselves with lanterns, hardware, stationery, 
etc. New employees coming to the Company soon 
take this practice for granted. There are those, fortu- 
nately, whose sense of honor will not permit them to 
be thieves—not even from a corporation whose prop- 
erty is often assumed to be anybody’s property. You 
can give this practice no other name than “robbery.” 
Suppose temptation offered you the destruction of 
your life. Suppose it told you point blank that it 
would destroy your idealism, your self-respect, your 
sense of honor, your fidelity to your home, your 
personal integrity, your physical vigor; you would 
kick it out body and soul. Suppose temptation told 
you that it was going to make you a drunkard, a spirit- 
ual tramp, a moral vagabond; then it would not be 
temptation. This is the thing that God tells you yield- 
ing to temptation will do to you. But temptation itself 
offers you only the pleasing satisfactions you already 
crave. It has its reward. Temptation is like the 
agent who begs you to buy on the installment plan. 
He wants no money; only accept the commodity, that 
is all he asks. Then a month from now, he says, you 
may send us an initial payment and after that a small 
monthly amount. Many a poor person bargains for 
that which he cannot meet. Finally, the firm takes 
from them the commodity and retains the payments 
already made. The agent never told them of the legal 
side of the contract. He never would have given them 
a threat and shown them the consequences of non-pay- 
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ment. He comes to you to sell. That is his business. 
Temptation acts exactly the same way. Shakespeare 
put it correctly in Macbeth: 


Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 


When Mark Twain was in France he became in great 
need of money. He had prepared a manuscript but 
was dissatisfied with it because he felt that it did not 
represent him at his best. He was, however, offered 
sixteen thousand dollars for it. He needed the money. 
But his conscience told him that his work was not up 
to standard. He knew he could do better. No one in 
the whole world would know that fact but Mark Twain 
himself. He destroyed the manuscript and the tempta- 
tion with it. 

3. Temptation gets at us in our good desires, in our 
noble purposes. Of course, temptation takes wholesale 
advantage of any evil or selfish motives. That is 
plain. But it also gets at us in our good motives. If it 
can poison these through constant appeal, we are 
absolutely defeated. Take for example a young man’s 
zeal for an education. Surely that is a good motive. 
He leaves for college. His home may need to sacrifice 
for him. Church and friends congratulate him. He 
is a fine fellow. He is active in church and school 
affairs. He carries in him a fine idealism, such as youth 
generally possesses. After he is at college for a time, 
he chooses an ideal for his business career. He becomes 
all absorbed in realizing that ideal. At this point in 
his life, just as in the temptation of Jesus, the devil 
quotes Scripture to him. “Remember, my youth, the 
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words of St. Paul: ‘This one thing I do.’”” The young 
man buries himself in his self-centered ideal. He drops 
athletics, literary work, Christian work and the social 
activities of the college. He even spends his Sundays 
at his work. The satisfaction of achievement grows 
in him. He gloats upon it with avarice. But what 
has happened? He has become a self-centered, single- 
track person. He is unsocial. Poise and balance are 
totally wanting in his life. He is out of touch with 
God, man, religion and the world. Humanitarian 
causes no longer interest him. He has chosen an ideal 
for his career but none for his character. Are such the 
type of persons God wants us to become? Darwin 
deeply regretted in his old age the loss of his sense 
of appreciation for music and poetry. It no longer 
made an appeal to him. To restore his old love was 
impossible. In some fields of human experience, 
we shall find that there is no such thing as a come- 
back. 

You may desire to make your home life ideal. That 
is a noble intention. But to some parents their homes 
are their gods. They worship them and them only 
do they serve. They live in a little world all their own. 
Nothing outside makes any appeal. They can sit 
cozily and selfishly before their own fireplaces while 
the Mississippi flood sufferers never stir in them a sin- 
gle emotion of sympathy. Everywhere on life’s road 
they pass by on the other side. 

The procedure of misleading and discoloring a man’s 
good desires is a long, slow process. ‘For first cometh 
to the mind the simple suggestion, then the strong 
imagination, afterwards pleasure, evil affection, 
assent.” At first sight, temptation with its evil conse- 
quences clearly seen, may seem terrible. We shudder 
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at the sight of it. But then it often happens in us just 
as Cowper described it: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


We are not led to the abyss at once. It must be a ter- 
rible sensation in old age, when we have time to reflect, 
to stand at the head of a high precipice and be reminded 
that that is not at all the plunge you had in mind tak- 
ing at the end of life’s journey. And the thing more 
terrible is this: there is no come-back. 

4, Temptation gets at us where we have ability. 
It gets at us where we have strength. Take for exam- 
ple a banker. He is in the banking business because 
he has the talent which banking requires. It is this 
very talent which he will be tempted to misuse. Great 
temptations do not come to him in his lesser talents. 
Just as the lesser talents are not the means by which 
he is promoting his life, so also they shall not become 
the means of destroying his life. 

A minister may have unusual powers of eloquence. 
He literally sways his audience. He controls the emo- 
tions of his hearers. He wins admiration and applause. 
As a young man, filled with the idealism of youth, he 
decides to use these powers humbly for the glory of 
God. No pride shall enter his heart because of this 
rich, natural gift. But after he is settled in the routine 
of his work, he is tempted to depend solely upon his 
powers of eloquence. Hard study and earnest prayer 
are wholly neglected. The last state of that man is 
worse than the first. 

The life of Samson illustrates this truth. Samson 
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entrusted the secret of his strength to Delilah and 
through her intrigue his hair was cut. It began to 
grow again and his strength returned. In his soul was 
revenge. What would he not do, if his strength 
returned? The lords of the Philistines and many men 
and women were gathered together to sacrifice unto 
their god, and to have sport with the vanquished giant. 
As they were gathered in the house, Samson himself, 
standing in the porch of the house, prayed: 
“Strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God, 
that I may be at once avenged of the Philistines.” He 
tore the pillars from under the house and destroyed 
more lives in that moment than he had done in the 
whole of his preceding life, but he brought the roof 
upon his own body. Tempted in his strength and by 
his own strength, he destroyed himself. 

Let us return to the temptation of Jesus and exam- 
ine it in the light of our own experience which knows 
temptation as an “inner experience,” “a satisfying 
promise,” as approaching us in our “good desires” and 
in “our strength.” Jesus had fasted. He was hungry. 
He was the Son of God. Now, note the challenge: “If 
thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread.” It was an appeal to the very God- 
power that he possessed. It was a promise to satisfy 
his desire! Note the second challenge: “If thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down.” Again, note the 
reward: “He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee.” True! But, not to the man who hazards his 
life foolishly. Note the third challenge, again made 
to the very seat of His power. It comes right along the 
path of His highest purpose. That was: to be the 
Master of Men. ‘All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.” The voice of 
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God was calling Him in one direction; the voice of the 
people was calling Him in another direction, and His 
conscience was betwixt the two, fighting out the con- 
flicting issues. He must serve both God and man. 
That much is certain in His decision. But how? The 
life He lived is the answer of His conscience, linked 
inseparably with the will of God. He wrought out 
His decision with God in the inner struggles of His 
soul against the onslaught of temptation. His experi- 
ence is identical with our experience. Our experience 
is identical with His experience. Look within! There 
the battles of life must be fought. Beware of the 
rewards of temptation which appear to surpass the 
rewards of righteousness. Guard well your noblest 
desires lest they be diverted. Look well to your 
strength that it does not become the means of your 
destruction. Fight it out with God as an ally. 
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Traveling widely, a member of the Executive Board of the Alli- 
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profound scholar and theologian, Dr. Richards is easily classed as 
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stamped his personality upon the institution of which he is Presi- 
dent, exercised a wide influence in the field of religion and scholar- 
ship, and above all, has inspired scores of students to supreme efforts 
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THE INADEQUACY OF HUMAN DEVICES 
George W. Richards, D.D., LL.D. 


For the bed is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it; and the covering narrower 
than that he can wrap himself in it.—Isaiah 
XXVill, 20. 


In vain did Isaiah warn the rulers of Judah against 
an invasion of the Assyrians. They scoffed at him and 
laughed him to scorn. ‘What care we,” they cried, “if 
the Assyrians overrun Judah and capture Jerusalem! 
We have made an alliance with the conquering foe 
and they will spare us when they come.” They boast 
defiantly of “a covenant with death,” an “agreement 
with sheol,” and a “refuge of lies.” Therefore, “when 
the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall not 
come unto us.” 

My boyhood came in the wake of the Civil War. I 
heard my father speak of certain groups of men in the 
North who were called “copperheads.” They were said 
to have come to a secret understanding with the lead- 
ers of the South, so that in case of an invasion of the 
Southern armies, their wives and children and property 
would not be molested. These men, like the rulers of 
Judah, were ready to play false to their God, their 
fellowmen, and their better selves for personal safety 
and material advantage. 

To these the prophet speaks with a touch of humor 
and a sting of sarcasm, when he says: “The bed is 
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shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it; and 
the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself 
in it.’ Your covenants and agreements will be 
annulled. Your devices to escape the enemy and to 
find peace and safety will fail. You will be trodden 
down by the overflowing scourge. 

This episode in the history of Judah is a parable 
which contains a truth for men of every land and 
clime. Always, in one form or another, men are trying 
to meet life’s difficulties, to solve life’s problems, to find 
comfort in life’s sorrows, through the devices of their 
own making. They will discover to their sorrow what 
the prophet told the rulers of Jerusalem that human 
devices are inadequate to meet the soul’s needs. 

Let us consider some of these devices. They are in 
principle always the same, though they may vary 
widely in form. They are active forces in the thought 
and action of men long before they are defined in the 
language of the schools. They are vain attempts to 
live one’s life apart from God and in reliance upon 
human ability alone. 

I. One of the most common of these schemes of life 
is materialism. The word explains itself. It includes 
both a theory of the universe and a way of living. 
Everything above us and about us and within us is 
assumed to be made of matter and nothing more. The 
billions of solar systems which sweep through space, 
the invisible atoms which contain immeasurable 
energy, the flowers of the field, the birds of the air, the 
mind of man—all these are said to be matter in differ- 
ent forms, some crude and others more refined. 

Materialism is not merely a way of explaining the 
universe; it is far more significant as a mode of human 
life. Men will try to find satisfaction in things. They 
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will engage in the making of things and in the enjoy- 
ment of things until they lose the power to perceive 
the value of persons. They become blind to spiritual 
realities, deaf to the music of the spheres. The mate- 
rialistic life may manifest itself in coarse forms, in such 
ways as would repel most men. It may resolve itself 
into eating, drinking and making merry—a life of 
interminable pleasure by the gratification of the senses. 
But this is not the most insidious form of materialism. 
A man may live in surroundings of refinement and cul- 
ture, enjoy books and art, conduct his business in legiti- 
mate ways, move in the higher circles of society, and 
yet at heart he may be self-centered, materialistic, and 
wholly without aspirations for the higher life of the 
spirit. This is the form of materialism that pervades 
the world today and is working havoc in home and 
school, in state and church. Men live for the temporal 
and care nothing about the eternal; their reach is lim- 
ited to the finite; of the infinite they have no thought. 

This theory of life cannot prevail any length of 
time. Individuals may turn into materialists and 
nations for a time may lapse from the spiritual ideals 
to which they are heirs; but men cannot remain mate- 
rialists permanently. The heart reacts against it; 
things will pall and the divine elements of the soul will 
reassert themselves. Even. the testimony of the 
scientists is against it. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of meeting a 
schoolmate of mine. We attended the same college 
and came from the same community. But for thirty- 
five years we lived in different surroundings and pur- 
sued different kinds of work. When I asked President 
Lowell whether he knew Professor K—— in his fac- 
ulty, he replied: “TI consider him the greatest teacher 
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of chemistry in America.” Later I spent an evening in 
Professor K *s apartment in the Freshman Dormi- 
tory on the campus of Harvard University. In the 
course of our conversation, I put the question to him 
as one of the great chemists of the world, “Do you 
think you can explain human life through matter?” 
Deeply moved he answered: ‘No! one cannot explain 
the life of man through atoms and ions. There are 
other than material forces which enter into the mind 
and heart of man.” 

There may be times when the spiritual realm recedes 
far into the background, but these periods of dearth 
and drought are followed by seasons of refreshment 
and plenty. In “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” Brown- 
ing tells us how the Bishop yielded one point after 
another to the sceptic with whom he was in argument. 
Finally they had disposed of everything—God, the 
human soul, Christ, immortality. What followed? The 
answer is in these words: 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 


Materialism is “a bed shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it and a covering narrower than that 
he can wrap himself in it.” 

II. There is another attitude toward the world and 
life which is known as agnosticism. The word is com- 
paratively new. It was coined and given currency by 
Huxley about sixty years ago. It came in the wake of 
the scientific movement of the last generation. While 
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the term itself may sound strange to the common man, 
that which it signifies plays a large part in his life 
today. It is composed of two Greek words which mean, 
“I do not know.” In a way it indicates the sincerity 
and modesty of the modern man, who does not want 
to commit himself to anything that cannot be proved 
by facts. On the other hand it shows the tendency at 
the present time to limit the scope of the knowable to 
that which can be seen and heard and touched. 

In the second century of the Christian era, there were 
men who were known as “gnostics.’ They professed 
to have the gift of knowledge of spiritual things— 
things that belong to the religious life of man. They 
were in danger of substituting their own fancies and 
speculations for the revelations of God and the true 
word of prophecy. The modern man takes the oppo- 
site ground. He claims to be, not a “gnostic” so far as 
religious truth is concerned, but an “agnostic.” He 
says he does not know. He will neither deny nor affirm 
the existence of God, the incarnation in Christ, the 
immortality of the soul, the eternal life. These may 
or may not exist; he simply does not know. 

His knowledge is confined to the things that he can 
see with the eye, hear with the ear, touch with the 
hand—he plants himself firmly on facts and the neces- 
sary deductions from reliable data. Beyond that he 
refuses to go. He would not claim to know anything 
about the things of which the psalmist and prophet 
have spoken, to which saints and seers of the ages 
have aspired, for which Jesus lived and died. He is 
like the man who enters a room, closes the shutters, 
draws the blinds and will not gaze into the blaze of 
noon nor look up into the starry depths of the 
unfathomable night. 
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Who can find the mother in the woman? Not the 
anatomist, or the chemist, or the biologist; these may 
find bone and muscle and nerve, flesh and blood—but 
they cannot find a mother’s love with microscope or 
scalpel. Only the babe finds the mother—the babe 
long before the mind reasons, while resting on mother’s 
lap, gazing wistfully into mother’s eyes, walking trust- 
fully by mother’s side, finds love in the woman’s bosom, 
serving, sacrificing love. Who can find the Father in 
the universe? Not the scientist, but the Son. No one 
knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whomso- 
ever the Son willeth to reveal him. Some things are 
hid from the wise and understanding and are revealed 
unto babes. There are powers of the soul which 
transcend the reason of man and which enable him to 
enter into fellowship with the invisible and the eternal. 


Strong Son of God, immortal love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace 
Believing where we cannot prove. 


Times come when the absolute helplessness of agnos- 
ticism is evident. Herbert Spencer wrote many 
volumes on the synthetic philosophy. They are a 
permanent contribution to the knowledge of the race; 
and no intelligent person will speak of them lightly. 
They have untold value. Yet when the greatest Eng- 
lish philosopher of the last generation tried to write a 
letter of condolence to a widow who had lost her son, 
his pen dropped and he was helpless as a child. All his 
science and: philosophy could not comfort a broken- 
hearted mother. Who, in the presence of sorrow and 
death, would give the Twenty-third Psalm or the 
fourteenth chapter of John’s gospel for all the learned 
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works of Spencer? Agnosticism is a bed too short for 
a man to stretch himself on it and a covering too nar- 
row for a man to wrap himself in it. . 

III. There is still a third view of life, perhaps more 
nearly satisfactory than materialism or agnosticism. 
When these latter ways have failed men turn to 
humanitarianism, which is quite the vogue at present. 
Human personality is recognized as more than atoms 
and cells; and the service of humanity appeals to the 
soul and lifts it to higher levels. It has been worked 
out in philosophic form by Comte and Nietzsche. 
When men could not accept the vital truths of Chris- 
tianity, when they could no more rest content with 
materialism or agnosticism, they made for themselves 
the cult of humanity. ‘God is dead,” cried Nietzsche; 
and then he put in place of a dead god his “superman.” 
Something, after all, that is above man, seems to be 
necessary to inspire enthusiasm in men and to call forth 
the nobler elements of the soul. 

In their devotion to humanity, men have accom- 
plished great things and have developed fine charac- 
ters. One goes in search of truth and becomes a living 
sacrifice for his cause; science has its roll of martyrs 
as well as religion. Another gives himself to a life of 
social service among the poor in the slums, among the 
savages in Africa. A third faithfully conducts his 
business in the interest of human welfare and is ready 
to give all he has to promote the life and happiness 
of his fellow-men. Consecration to the service of the 
state, the school, the arts—yea, to humanity, is a 
great thing and is a part of religion. 

Yet humanitarianism alone does not seem to be ade- 
quate—it is, after all, not sufficient to meet the deepest 
longings and needs of the soul. It may be a protest 
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against religion that has lost its touch with human 
life; but it cannot be a substitute for religion, either 
in the purpose which it pursues or in the power which 
it imparts. It is a bed too short for a man to stretch 
himself on and a cover too narrow for a man to wrap 
himself in. 

IV. Whither then shall we go, but to Him who has 
the words of life? In the gospel of Jesus we have both 
a theory of the universe and a way of life that will be 
adequate for the soul’s needs. 

In a God who is like Jesus we find an explanation 
of the world, perhaps more capable of meeting the 
facts of science and of human experience, than any 
theory or hypothesis that has yet been advanced. The 
early Christian found in Christ not merely a way of 
salvation but a definition of God, the Father, the Lord 
of heaven and earth. He was in the beginning; 
through Him all things became; by Him all things are 
upheld; and in Him all things find their completion. 
In such a universe men can trust; with such a God 
they can work, and in such a God they find hope and 
comfort. He is the beginning and the end, the Alpha 
and the Omega. 

Men need deliverance from sin. Sin is still the great 
evil in the world. We may give it whatever name we 
please or trace its origin to any source we desire; no 
one can deny that sin is as destructive now as ever. 
The evil of life, that which hinders and hurts men in 
their struggle upward, is not poverty or sickness, or 
ignorance. It is something deeper than these—it is 
sin. Sin is rebellion against God and finds its most 
revolting form in rebellion against the spirit of God 
as revealed in Christ. When we come into His pres- 
ence we are made to realize our sin as never before, 
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and yet we are made to feel the possibilities of the soul 
as in no other presence. Christ abases us into the 
dust; He exalts us into the heavens. The only cure 
for sin is the forgiveness of grace offered in and through 
Jesus Christ. Thus only are we restored into harmony 
with the upbuilding and invigorating forces of the 
universe, which are nothing else but the powers that 
proceed from the volitions of God as manifested in 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

Times come, also, when we must face sorrow and 
death. Some of us have stood in their presence many 
a time; others are sure to meet them sooner or later. 
At such times one feels the helplessness of his own soul, 
though his mind be trained and his heart be pure. 
Cold is the comfort that comes from science or art, or 
philosophy. We find in Christ Jesus the comforts of 
God. We hear the Father’s voice; we catch glimpses 
of a realm of life where death is no more; we behold 
the gates of eternity flung wide open. Yes, Christ 
stands before us and says: “Let not your heart be 
troubled! I am the resurrection and the life!” 

But we need and want more than an explanation of 
the universe, or assurance of forgiveness, or comfort 
in trouble; we long for a task that is divine, given us 
by God. Men seek something to which they may 
devote every ounce of energy in body and soul and 
have reasonable assurance of the ultimate victory of 
their cause. They seek to be coworkers with God and 
their fellow-men for something that concerns God and 
men and that will have the quality of eternity. Jesus 
calls us to work with him; assigns us a task that is 
worthy of our devotion; a task that is expressed in 
terms of the kingdom of God—the building of the life 
of Christ, the spirit of righteousness and love into the 
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hearts and minds of men and women; of tribes and 
nations everywhere. In this task every one may join 
and in working together with Christ he will find his. 
highest destiny. 

In the gospel of Jesus Christ we have a bed long 
enough for a man to stretch himself on it and a cover 
wide enough to wrap himself in it. 
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Central Reformed Church, Dayton, Ohio, standing in the heart of 
the downtown section of the city, and occupying a unique and 
strategic position in the denomination, the result of a union of two 
churches, is presided over by the Rev. Walter W. Rowe. About 
eleven hundred persons make up its membership. Mr. Rowe was 
called to the pastorate of Central Church from the professorship of 
New Testament Theology in The Central Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, in January, 1927. 

A Southerner by birth, he received his education in the famous 
Hickory Male Academy, Lenoir-Rhyne College, the Ursinus School 
of Theology, and Princeton Theological Seminary. Aside from 
pastorates in Thomasville, Rockwell, Newton, Hickory, North Caro- 
lina, and now in Dayton, Mr. Rowe has held the important positions 
of President of Potomac Synod, President of the Board of Catawba 
College, member of the Board of Managers of Nazareth Orphans 
Home, and Professor of New Testament Theology. The late Dr. 
Murphy, whose successor Mr. Rowe had the honor of becoming, 
in Hickory, North Carolina, says of him: “Mr. Rowe even from 
his student days has been recognized as an accomplished scholar 
and an eloquent pulpit orator. He stands out preéminently as a 
strong pulpit man. He is ready in debate and entertains positive 
convictions.” Aside from preaching to a large number of his own 
people, he attracts a large number of transients to his services. 


CHRIST ANSWERS HIS CRITICS 
Walter W. Rowe, D.D. 


This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them.—Luke xv. 2. 


During the earthly career of Jesus Christ he had to 
undergo a great deal of criticism. There were those 
who were continually following him to see if there was 
anything in his life or in his teachings that they might 
find fault with. Especially was this true of the Phari- 
sees and Scribes. When we study the life of Christ we 
are impressed with the fact that many of the things 
brought against him as criticism and mockery have 
turned out to be things that we admire in his life today. 
Furthermore, many of the criticisms were the occasion 
of some of the most beautiful teachings that came 
from the lips of our Lord and Master. During the time 
that Jesus was on trial it will be recalled that the sol- 
diers went out and plaited a crown of thorns and then 
dressed Jesus up as the mock king, wearing the crown 
of thorns. It was done through mockery and insult, 
and yet today when we walk through the great art gal- 
leries of the world, there is no picture that we love and 
admire so much as the picture of Jesus wearing the 
crown of thorns which presents him to the world as the 
“Man of Sorrows.” The superscription that was nailed 
to the cross by Pilate was also done through mockery. 
It was written in Greek, Latin and Hebrew. These 
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languages, respectively, stand for culture, justice, and 
religion. So today we may well say that Jesus is 
king, or should be king, in all three of these depart- 
ments of life. 

Furthermore, when we study Jesus we are impressed 
with the fact that many of his teachings are the result 
of criticisms and were made by his enemies. Nowhere 
is this better illustrated than in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. Luke. Jesus, on this 
occasion, is entertained in the home of one of his 
friends. A large number of publicans and sinners are 
invited as guests. The Pharisees and Scribes, who 
have been closely watching him, cry out and say, “We 
have caught this man. He is not what he claims to 
be. This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 

There were times in the life of Jesus when criticisms 
were brought against him that he remained silent; but 
on this occasion it became absolutely necessary that he 
should defend himself. In answer to this criticism he 
lays down three propositions as a defense, illustrated 
by the three parables in this chapter: the lost sheep, 
the lost coin, and the prodigal son. 

1. His first answer to the criticism is: “It is my 
mission in the world to seek and to save the lost.” He 
illustrates this thought by means of the parable of the 
lost sheep. He says: “What man of you, having a hun- 
dred sheep, if he lose one of them doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness and go after that 
which is lost until he find it?” So Jesus says, “That 
is my mission in the world today.” It is not the busi- 
ness of the Church to sit down and sing itself away to 
everlasting bliss, but it is the mission of the Church to 
take the life, to take the bliss, and go out and tell the 
story of Jesus and his love. 
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We sometimes talk of the live Church. What do we 
mean by this statement? We can only answer the 
question by trying to find out what we mean by life. 
What is life? No philosopher has ever been able to 
tell us. No scientist has ever given us the definition. 
No theologian has been able to answer the question. 
The only thing that we have been able to do is to rec- 
ognize life when we see it. We may walk out in the 
grove and stand in the presence of the majestic oak. 
As we look upon the great tree we say to ourselves, 
“There is life.” Then we ask ourselves the question, 
“What makes the tree alive?” The answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the tree lives off its environment. The 
roots that grow down into the earth, the sunshine that 
bathes it day by day, and all the chemicals in the 
atmosphere surrounding it contribute to the life of the 
oak. In other words, it lives off its environment. So 
today when we talk of the live Church we must recog- 
nize the fact that it is the Church that lives off its 
environment. It must reach the man that is down in 
the gutter, it must reach the man that sits upon the 
throne, rich and poor, cultured and uncultured, learned 
and unlearned—all must be touched by the Church of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ if it would meet the 
conditions of being a live Church. 

Every member of every church should recognize the 
fact that he has also a responsibility in regard to this 
matter of proclaiming the Gospel, which is the “power 
of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 
This thought that it is the mission of Jesus in the 
world today to seek and save the lost needs to be 
impressed as never before upon the membership of 
the Church. There is so much to be done. Even Lord 
Tennyson, in his day said: 
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City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime; 

There among the glooming alleys progress halts on palsied 
feet; 

Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousands on 
the street. 


The blue books of politics and the fairy tales of science 
have no answer for such a condition as this. There is 
only one remedy, namely, the Gospel of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. ‘Tennyson also recognized the 
fact and gave the remedy when he said: 


Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or 
mine, 

Forward, till you learn the highest Human Nature is divine. 

Follow Light, and do the Right, for man can half control 
his doom— 

Till you see the deathless Angel seated in the vacant Tomb. 

Forward, let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the 
Past, 

I that loathed, have come to love him. Love will conquer 
at the last. 


Christ, in the parable of the lost sheep, clearly 
emphasizes this one fact, that it is His mission to seek 
and to save the lost: “I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” ‘They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.” These state- 
ments also emphasize the truth of this parable. 

2. The second proposition that he lays down as an 
answer to his critics is, All souls are of equal value in 
the sight of God. He illustrates this thought by means 
of the parable of the lost coin. The story is very sim- 
ple. A woman has ten pieces of silver. If she loses 
one piece she lights a candle and seeks diligently until 
she finds it. The woman recognizes the fact that the 
one piece of lost silver is worth just as much as any 
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of the other nine that she has, if she finds it. So Christ 
says: “These publicans and sinners with whom I am 
eating are worth just as much are the Pharisees 
and Scribes.” We have in this incident another impor- 
tant lesson that needs to be impressed upon the Church 
today, that is, the value of the human soul. Too often 
today the Church makes the same mistake that was 
made by the Pharisees and Scribes in the days of 
Christ. Too often we see people just as they are and 
not as God would have them be. In the first chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. John we have a very 
significant statement from the lips of Jesus. He says, 
“Thou art Simon, but thou shalt be called Cephas.” 
So today as we look upon boys and girls, men and 
women, we may say as Jesus said: “Thou art,” but if 
you become a follower of Jesus Christ, ‘““Thou shalt 
be.” The Church too often fails to grasp this lesson. 
Too often we merely see people as they are and not as 
they shall be. Too often this is true in the lives of par- 
ents as they look upon their children. They see them 
as they are, and not as they shall be. It is said that 
when the temple of Minerva was completed the deci- 
sion was reached that the temple should be crowned 
with a statue of the goddess. Invitations were sent out 
to men known and unknown to fame to bring in 
statues to be passed upon by those having the work 
in charge. Statue after statue was presented, but 
when the statues were placed upon the top of the tem- 
ple they would not do. Afterwards one unknown to 
fame brought in a rugged statue of the goddess. As 
the people looked upon it, they merely mocked and 
said it would be a shame to place such a statue upon 
the top of the temple. But finally through much 
persuasion the rugged statue was raised to the top of 
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the temple. When it was placed upon the top, those 
who had mocked burst into applause and said that the 
statue was the very embodiment of the goddess her- 
self. In this incident we have this lesson: The man 
who won the prize looked at the statue not as it should 
be down here upon earth but as it should be upon the 
top of the temple. This is the lesson that Jesus tried 
to impress upon the Scribes and Pharisees in his day. 
You must see these publicans and sinners not as they 
are, but as God would have them be. This is also the 
lesson that Jesus would impress upon the Church 
today, namely, that all souls are of equal value in the 
sight of God. The souls of publicans and sinners are 
worth just as much in the sight of God, as those of 
Pharisee and Scribe. 

What do we see as we look upon man and woman 
in the world today? The Pharisee and Scribe looked 
largely upon the outward appearance, but Christ went 
behind the form and looked upon the heart. A very 
interesting story has come down to us in the life of 
Coleridge. It is said that an Englishman on a certain 
occasion was looking upon the great icebergs and as 
he looked upon them he exclaimed: ‘My, what.a lot 
of money we could get out of that ice if we had it in 
Calcutta during the hot season!” That is what he saw. 
Coleridge, the poet, also visited this great iceberg and 
then went back to his study and made these icebergs 
sing the eternal praise of God in his poem, “The Hymn 
in the Vale of Chaumoni.” Just as these two men saw 
the higher and the lower things of life as they looked 
upon the iceberg, so today it is for us to say, “Do we 
see merely the outward form or do we see the soul 
which is eternal?” 

3. The third proposition that Jesus lays down in 
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answer to his critics is: That religion does not lie 
merely in the observance of religious forms. This 
thought he illustrates in the parable of the prodigal 
son. It is true that too often in preaching upon this 
parable we hold up as the leading character the prodi- 
- gal son, but the one character in the parable that Jesus 
would have us especially note is that of the elder 
brother, who represents the Pharisee and the Scribe. 
Jesus seems to say in this parable that the action of 
the prodigal son who arose and came to his father is 
more commendable than that of the elder brother who 
remained at home and finally became angry and would 
not go in to the feast which his father had prepared. 
The elder brother is typical of that class that lays all 
the stress upon forms and ceremonies, while the prodi- 
gal son is typical of the class that wastes its goods in 
riotous living, but finally says, “I will arise and go to 
my father.” So today the Church must recognize this 
same important fact, that religion does not lie merely 
in the observance of religious forms. The great apostle, 
Paul, in writing to Timothy, emphasized the same 
thought when he said, “Having a form of godliness 
but denying the power thereof.” On another occasion 
Christ in one of his parables brings out the same con- 
trast.. A Pharisee and a publican go up to the temple 
to pray. The Pharisee stands and says, “I thank thee, 
O God, that I am not as other men are, or even as this 
publican.” The world looks upon him and says that 
he is a saint. God looks upon him and says that he is 
asinner. The poor publican stands and likewise prays. 
He beats upon his breast and says, “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” The world looks upon him and says 
that he is a sinner, but God looks upon him and says 
that he is a saint. The one emphasizes forms. The 
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other emphasizes the spirit. How true are the words 
of Christ, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

In the life of Robert Burns a very interesting story 
is told that on a certain occasion he was walking up 
the street with a friend of his who took great pride in 
his wealth, rank and dress. Burns left this man and 
walked across the street to speak to an old friend of 
his who had come in from the country. When Burns 
returned, this man said to him, “How was it that you 
could leave me and walk up the street with that man?” 
Burns, with his black eyes flashing, said, “I want you 
to understand, sir, that it was not the man’s hat that 
I spoke to, it was not the man’s clothes that I spoke 
to, but it was the man who beneath that hat had a 
head, and beneath those clothes had a heart, a thou- 
sand times better than yours.” So today our worship 
may be as gorgeous as that of the great cathedrals of 
Rome, or as simple as that of our forefathers who wor- 
shiped beneath the brush arbor, yet it is nothing more 
than a man’s dress and can be worn by the dead as 
well as by the living. We must recognize the fact that 
Christianity does have its forms, and we would be the 
last to say one word against these things, but at the 
same time behind the forms there must be the power. 
The words which convey the Gospel constitute the 
form, but the meaning of those words is the power. 
The outward facts of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead constitute the form, but the inner spiritual mean- 
ing of the resurrection constitutes its power. Tenny- 
son has well said, “Things seen are mightier than 
things heard.” A very interesting legend has come 
down to us in regard to Solomon and the Queen of 
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Sheba. The story is that on a certain occasion the 
Queen of Sheba came to him with two wreaths of roses, 
one artificial and one real. She said to Solomon, ‘Your 
fame is known throughout the entire world, I want 
you to tell me which is the real rose and which is 
artificial.” She then left the building. Solomon turned 
to his servants and said, ‘Let some bees come in.” 
The bees went to the real rose. So today the world 
may not always know the difference between the real 
Christian and the artificial one, but God knows. He 
knows the difference between form and life. He 
knows whether we are real or whether we are artificial. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has well said: 


Bright is the ring of words 
When the right man rings them, 
Fair the fall of songs 

When the singer sings them. 
Still they are caroled and said— 
On wings they are carried— 
After the singer is dead 

And the maker buried. 
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WILLIAM F. KOSMAN 


The President of the Eastern Theological Seminary, the President 
of the Mission House, the Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Eastern Theological Seminary, the General Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions—all have been supplied to the denomination from 
Salem Reformed Church, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Standing as the worthy successor of these men is the present pastor 
of Salem, the Rev. William F. Kosman. Born at Catasaqua, Penn- 
sylvania, he prepared for college at Mercersburg Academy and was 
graduated from Franklin and Marshall College, in 1906, and from 
the Eastern Theological Seminary, in 1909. He had four pastorates 
before he came to Salem Church, a congregation numbering more 
than eighteen hundred members. He has contributed a number of 
striking articles to the Reformed Church Messenger, especially those 
which dealt with the situation in Europe as he observed it as a mem- 
ber of the American Seminar, in 1924. 

The crucifixion of Jesus is not an isolated event in history, but a 
present-day enactment. So Mr. Kosman preaches. He thinks in 
terms of humanity, and his message is a challenge to the Church 
and an indictment against the modern world for keeping Jesus 
hanging on the cross. He makes a sure appeal to his hearers, by 
virtue of his clear language, his forthright quality of thought and 
earnestness, as of a preacher to whom preaching is an adventure 
for God. 


CHRIST ON THE CROSS 
William F. Kosman 
There they crucified him.—Luke xxii. 33. 


A story is told by Anatole France which describes 
how Pontius Pilate, grown old and taking a summer 
cure at a Roman watering place, was engaged in con- 
versation regarding the crucifixion of Jesus. The aged 
Roman remembers very little. Vaguely he recalls that 
once he presided at the trial and death of a certain 
Galilean peasant against whom the Jews had brought 
accusation. 

That, no doubt, is what the affair meant to the offi- 
cial mind—a mere incident in a day’s politics. 

Mankind at its best, however, has felt instinctively 
that there is in it infinitely more than this. Absolute 
moral contrasts and universal and timeless elements 
were involved in the crucifixion of Jesus which make 
it impossible to measure it by the footrule of common 
historical judgment. In the tragedy enacted during the 
Roman era on the skull-shaped hill outside the gates 
of the city of Jerusalem there can be seen the accentu- 
ation of the age-old conflict between the forces of dark- 
ness and evil on the one hand and the forces of redemp- 
tive goodness and truth on the other. It is this that 
has focused upon it the eyes of the ages and endowed 
it with tremendous significance for the race. 

Looking back upon it with minds disabused of all 
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theological preconceptions, modern as well as ancient, 
it seems a most strange and startling event. The fact 
that Jesus, who was admittedly the most detached, 
innocent and spiritually minded teacher the world has 
ever seen, was hounded to death on the plea of reli- 
gious, social and political necessity—that, as has been 
pointed out, surely challenges our thought. And if 
Jesus was more than a beautiful teacher and great 
saint and was, as his Church maintains, the very Son 
of God, the fact that in a normal human society there 
was nothing to do with God but to destroy him—that 
fact must awake in the minds and hearts of all think- 
ing men the profoundest reflection. There must be 
something morally corrupt, politically blind and 
socially insecure in a society that cannot find room for 
God. 

In the past, theologians have said that the cross was 
a necessity because God willed it. It was claimed that 
God set a price upon the redemption of mankind which 
Christ had to pay by his death; that the wrath of God 
incurred by the sin of man could be appeased only by 
the offering up of some substituted victim; that the 
demands of God’s justice could be satisfied only by the 
willing sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. All this, 
however, makes God a seeker of retribution, a legal- 
istic, bloodthirsty sort of tyrant, willing to wreak ven- 
geance upon one innocent person and, like Shylock, 
pushing his claim to the last drop of blood. Such 
theories vitiate the moral character of God and make 
him less than human. God did not will the cross. God 
willed the Christ—the Christ, who, when the. cross 
loomed up before him in the path of his Father’s will, 
mounted it with such transcendent heroism of soul. 
But God did nct will the cross. The cross was fash- 
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ioned by the stupidity and hate of men and by the 
forces of evil resident in the world, and not by the will 
of God. 

Indeed, such theories superimpose dogma upon a 
situation that was more or less inherent in the very 
nature of things and the outcome of purely mundane 
events. Primarily, the reasons for the crucifixion of 
Jesus must be sought not in some eternal decree that 
the son of God must die to save the race; but in the 
political, social and ecclesiastical cireumstances of the 
time. 

Very early in the public career of Jesus, the forces of 
antagonism and hostility began to gather about him. 
As his life drew to a close they gathered intensity and 
momentum until at last they broke upon his head in 
relentless fury and overwhelmed him in the tragedy 
of the cross. 

Of course, these forces were embodied in living 
personalities. Good or evil can mean anything only 
as it is personal. There are no vague, impersonal forces 
of good or evil. There are only good men and women 
or evil men and women. ‘The forces that crucified 
Jesus were Judas, Pilate, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
the High Priests, the Jerusalem mob, the common peo- 
ple of Galilee and Judea. Some of these individuals 
and groups played minor roles. We need not, for 
instance, give much consideration to Judas. He had 
but a small part. The other and stronger characters, 
we may be sure, would have found some pretext for 
seizing Jesus even if Judas had not betrayed him into 
their hands on that fateful night in Gethsemane. The 
Pharisees, also, were not such potent factors in the 
dark deeds of that last week as we are wont to assume. 
To be sure, they and Jesus were in more or less con- 
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stant opposition. They hated Jesus and Jesus scath- 
ingly denounced their hypocrisy. But some of them 
openly or secretly admired him. One of them became 
his disciple. Another laid his crucified body in his own 
tomb. All in all, it is to be doubted whether the 
Pharisees alone would have engineered the death of 
Jesus. 

Much more ruthlessly ambitious were the Sadducees, 
who composed the priestly party. Nearly all the chief 
priests were Sadducees. They were at enmity with the 
Pharisees in most respects, though on occasions they 
joined with them in opposition to Jesus. As a class, 
they were rich and well situated and enjoyed favors 
and privileges at the hands of the Romans. It was 
they who controlled the Sanhedrin, the court in which 
the Jews were permitted to settle civil and religious 
disputes, not being permitted, however, to sentence 
anyone to death. The one thing they wanted more 
than any other was that conditions in Jerusalem and 
Judea should remain as they were. The Pharisees were 
looking for a Messiah who would make the Jewish 
people an idependent nation and lift the Roman yoke 
from their necks, but the Sadducees wanted no Mes- 
sianic movement. They feared the effect its religious 
and political consequences might have upon the status 
quo. Nothing must be encouraged that would in the 
least tend to undermine their own prestige and power. 
Hence, when Jesus crossed their path; when his grow- 
ing influence began to threaten theirs, when the impli- 
cations of his teachings and the dynamic of his spirit 
seemed likely to affect their privileged position, and 
when Jesus early that Monday entered the temple and 
cleared it of money-changers—thus depriving them of 
a favorite source of graft—they parleyed no longer. 
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At once they took counsel to put him to death and 
rested neither day nor night until the meddler hung 
upon the cross. 

Their spokesman was Caiaphas, the high priest. It 
was he who handled the case against Jesus before the 
Roman governor with such adroit and skillful cunning 
that the multitude, some of whom, at least, had hailed 
Jesus as King, demanded his execution, and Pontius 
Pilate, who in his heart was convinced that Jesus was 
innocent, turned him over to the executioners. 

We like to believe that the tragedy of the cross lies 
in bygone ages and that conditions then were 
abnormal. We flatter ourselves that such a miscarriage 
of justice and such brutal outrage of goodness could 
not possibly occur today. But is it so? Is it so? Are 
there no longer leaders in church and state so wedded 
to the status quo that they resolutely set themselves 
against the good? Do men in places of power and 
privilege, who know in their hearts that certain prac- 
tices in governmental and civic affairs are subversive 
of the common good, no longer ery “hands off” for fear 
any change may make inroads upon their own treas- 
ured prerogatives? Are there no longer those who will 
sentence to death without a hearing all new ideas, 
every progressive movement, and every project for 
reform? Does the policy of laissez faire in industry, 
“do-nothingism” in politics and “indifferentism’”’ in 
religion no longer prevent the dawning of a better day 
for the mass of men? 

Many people have no fault to find with the Church 
while its preachers sing their wonted lullabies in the 
pulpit. So long as the church soft-pedals the crying 
ills of the time and preachers unctuously proclaim the 
good old Gospel that salves and soothes the consciences 
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of selfish men, every high priest in church and state will 
okay its platitudinous pronouncements and speak in 
round and approving terms of the Church as the bul- 
wark of society. But let the Church dare to protest 
with any degree of vigor against the sins of govern- 
ments; let its preachers, like the prophets of old, 
endeavor to rouse men to a sense of social justice; 
let them demand that a so-called Christian community 
stop mouthing the teachings of Jesus and idealizing 
his spirit and make a conscious effort to give them 
expression in actual life—then quickly the church 
becomes a useless and meddlesome appendage that 
must be cut off, and preachers are mere babblers of 
idle tales. 

So long as our age refuses to make the adjustments 
to a newer and higher life which Christ demands in 
our social and political life, so long Christ hangs there 
upon the cross. 

Another factor in the crucifixion was Pilate. When 
Jesus first came to his notice, no doubt, Pilate thought 
him some scatterbrained insurrectionist. Quickly, 
however, his keen insight informs him that he has no 
fanatic here, and just as quickly he becomes convinced 
that the man is innocent of the charges brought 
against him. 

It may well be, as Anatole France’s story suggests, 
that the events of the trial made but slight impression 
upon Pilate’s memory, but while the trial is in progress 
he uses every expedient to relieve himself of all respon- 
sibility in the case. He endeavors to have the Jews 
try the prisoner in their own court. They plead their 
lack of authority to condemn any man to death. He 
sends him to King Herod, who is visiting in Jerusalem 
at the time. Herod sends him back with his compli- 
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ments. He offers to release him and set him free. 
But the Jews prefer Barabbas, and Pilate gets an ink- 
ling of their deep hatred for this man from Galilee. 
To mollify them he gives orders to have the prisoner 
scourged, but he holds to his purpose not to be driven 
to consent to his execution. 

It is likely that he would have persisted in this 
determination had it not been for one man—more 
shrewd, more crafty than he. Caiaphas is watching 
Pilate. His keen, penetrating eyes never leave his face. 
When this wily ecclesiastic sees that Pilate is prepar- 
ing to stand firm he lets fly the arrow he had been hold- 
ing ready upon his shaft. The voice from the crowd 
can only be that of Caiaphas: “If thou release this 
man, thou art not Caesar’s friend.” This is enough! 
Instantly, Pilate sees himself haled before the 
Emperor, accused of disloyalty, his future imperiled, 
mayhap, sentenced to exile. At such a prospect this 
glory-loving Roman pales. It is more than he can 
contemplate. The Galilean before him has to be sacri- 
ficed. Who is he, anyhow? What is one insignificant 
Jewish carpenter, even though he speak so marvelously 
of truth, compared with his own career? What mat- 
ters it whether or not justice be done so long as his 
own safety be secured? What matters it that this 
peasant has about him an exaltation of spirit, a majesty 
of bearing and a sincerity of purpose that somehow 
make it difficult to do aught but play the man—what 
matters it so long as his own position before the 
Emperor be not imperiled? With a dramatic gesture 
he hands Jesus over to the Jews and quickly dismisses 
the whole sorry spectacle from his mind. 

All this, we are inclined to make ourselves believe, 
happened in far away Judea centuries ago and is quite 
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foreign to the experience of men today. But is it so? 
Is it so? Has self-interest lost its domination over the 
human soul? Do officials no longer betray the truth 
for the sake of their own advancement? Do men no 
longer disregard the persistent appeal of innocence and 
love and the clear call of duty to plunge ahead ruth- 
lessly to their own gain and glory? Do men no longer 
turn their backs upon what seems good and fair to 
them in order that they may be unfettered in their 
pursuit of the main chance? 

Let us not deceive ourselves. So long as men betray 
the innocent and abandon the helpless—whether, as 
officials of governments, they perpetrate cruel wars 
that inflict untold misery upon innocent multitudes or, 
as employers of labor, pay starvation wages and sen- 
tence little children to slavish toil or, in any other 
capacity, rob widows and orphans and take advantage 
of the weak and the poor—so long as in the pursuit of 
their own worldly interests men disregard justice, 
abandon the truth and abjure the good, so long the 
Christ hangs there upon the cross. 

A sad feature of the tragedy is the conduct of the 
multitude—the common people who once heard Jesus 
gladly and over whom his heart so earnestly yearned. 

It is very likely that the peasants of Galilee, among 
whom the popularity of Jesus seems to have reached 
its greatest height, in the main continued favorable to 
him to the end. This is attested to by their shouts 
of “Hosanna” on the occasion of his entry into Jeru- 
salem. Nevertheless, the popularity of Jesus among 
the people of the up-country had begun to wane, and 
even if those who had come down to Jerusalem for the 
religious festival did not join in the ery for his cruci- 
fixion, there can be no doubt that without their 
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acquiescence the Sadducees would have been powerless 
to carry out their design. The diminishing devotion to 
Jesus on the part of the common people of his day 
and their failure to grasp the significance of his mes- 
sage and to sense the majesty of his personality,— 
all this was simply accentuated and personified in the 
Jerusalem mob, whose passion and prejudice the chief 
priests played up to such a pitch that they were able 
at last to hand Jesus over to the Roman authorities for 
execution without fear of the revolution which earlier 
they dreaded. 

The people were, of course, never free of the prev- 
alent Jewish expectation of a Messiah. When Jesus 
appeared among them, possessed apparently of mirac- 
ulous power, speaking words of compelling hope and 
radiating beauty which even their sodden hearts could 
feel, they thought they had found their Messiah at last. 
They gathered about him in great crowds. They 
offered him the crown and when Jesus refused, their 
enthusiasm at once began to cool. The zealots, the 
nationalists of that day, hearing him talk of a kingdom 
and yet unwilling to accept the protection of arms or 
to use the instrumentality of the sword to advance 
that kingdom, disdainfully put him down as an impo- 
tent dreamer. When in his teaching he emphasized 
increasingly the spiritual nature of the régime he 
came to inaugurate; when it became ever more evident 
that he was laying the emphasis upon inward integrity 
and peace rather than upon outward grandeur and 
show; when he proclaimed forgiveness and mercy and 
the disposition to love as the weapons of the new dis- 
pensation; when he demanded of his countrymen that 
they love their gentile oppressors instead of hating 
them, as they did—then Jesus not only spoke in terms 
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the common people could not understand, but he dis- 
appointed their fondest hopes and opposed their most 
passionate ambition. 

Gradually popular disappointment in Jesus spread 
through Palestine, and during that last week it was 
easy for the Sadducees to capitalize it and to have the 
mob in Jerusalem, whose passions were easily fired, 
take it up and demand the death of Jesus as violently 
‘as the elders and chief priests were determined to 
secure it. When they were offered the choice between 
Jesus, this impractical dreamer, and Barabbas, whose 
fiery zeal on behalf of the Jewish nation had landed 
him in prison, naturally they chose Barabbas. When 
Pilate in one last feeble voicing of the perplexity of his 
vacillating soul asked, “What shall I do then with 
Jesus called the Christ?” it was most eagerly they 
eried, ‘“Crucify him, crucify him.” 

We are inclined to believe that all this was enacted 
in Jerusalem in an age long past and that such a 
rejection of goodness and innocence could not occur in 
our day. Butisitso? Isit so? Do the common peo- 
ple no longer allow unscrupulous labor leaders and 
political bosses—demagogues and gangsters—to play 
upon their passions and prejudices? Is the mob spirit 
altogether gone from our life? Does the mob no longer 
hound to death those who refuse to conform to its 
standards and participate in the conventional mind? 
Does the multitude no longer execrate those who would 
deprive it of its hates and prejudices and ask it to love 
and forgive? Do the common people no longer spend 
money for that which is not bread, and when con- 
fronted with the genuinely good and true and beauti- 
ful, ery out, “Away with it! Away with it!” 
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Let us not deceive ourselves. So long as passion and 
prejudice blind the eyes of men to beauty and truth; 
so long as men permit their best impulses to be frus- 
trated by considerations of worldly expediency and 
grandeur; so long as innocence and goodness and purity 
of heart arouse the worst in men; so long as men go 
forward in hate to slay their fellows while Love stands 
weeping; so long as men silence their prophets and 
disown those who tell them the truth—so long the 
Christ hangs there upon the cross. 

Calvary is timeless in its enacting. It cuts right 
down through all that differentiates races and ages. 
It cuts through the disguises of human motives, the 
varying circumstances of time and place, the evolving 
customs and procedures of centuries, and lays bare 
the basic social sins that underlie and corrupt the races 
of men. : 

In these we cannot deny our share. We cannot 
break up the solidarity of mankind. We cannot push 
back Calvary into a bygone age and wash our hands, 
as Pilate tried to do, of all participation in its tragedy. 
Until we renounce and expiate in our day the sins 
that made Calvary possible, so long Christ hangs there 
upon the cross. 

How strikingly Edwin Arlington Robinson has put 
this truth: 

Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit: free, 
Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 
The Master toiled along to Calvary; 
We jibed him as he went, with houndish glee, 
Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 
We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly, — 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 
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But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in his name. 
Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be strong! 
Then tell me, O Lord, tell me—O Lord, how long 
Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross? 
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CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE? 
Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Or despise ye the Church of God?—I Corin- 
thians xi. 22. 


This inquiry is both timely and trenchant. The 
spirit of investigation is abroad in the earth. Every- 
thing these days is being closely scrutinized. The most 
holy shrines and sanctuaries, institutions hoary with 
age and honor, have not been exempt. The Church 
has been subjected to like scrutiny with all human 
institutions. It has been criticized and condemned by 
its enemies and wounded even in the house of its 
friends. Jeremiahs have arisen from time to time who 
in mournful numbers have predicted its early demise. 
Chronic complainers have repeatedly pronounced its 
death sentence. Moralists, essayists, writers of fiction 
have dipped their vitriolic pens into the wells of dark- 
ness and despair and have thrown multitudes into con- 
sternation by their ominous handwriting on the wall, 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting!” Pro- 
ducers of moving pictures have flashed upon the screen 
burlesque caricatures of the Church and the ministry 
serving at its altars. Some venture even so far as to 
declare that not only the Church but religion itself is 
on the decline. Someone has recently announced to 
the world that we are standing by the deathhed of a 
religion. The gloomy Dean of London recently made 
the observation that the history of religions, even of 
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religion itself, has usually been a history of decline. 
Pessimistic prophets declare that organized Christian- 
ity has spent its force, and predict the gradual decay 
and ultimate disappearance of all historical religions, 
not excluding Christianity. The despairing cry is not 
confined to this age. It is a perennial note. To its 
contemporaries the Church is always passing through 
a crisis. Almost invariably in periods of one hundred 
years there arise those who volunteer to prepare for 
the obsequies of the Church, and when they arrive to 
perform them the corpse cannot be found. 

On the other hand there are judgments and voices 
of a more optimistic character which sound out above 
the din and noise of those who sit in the seat of the 
scornful or of the mournful. There are those whose 
radiant spirits are hopeful of a new and better day, 
those who have climbed aloft and have caught the 
vision from afar, who see the travail of their souls and 
are satisfied. ‘Unless all signs fail,” writes Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, ‘we are on the eve of a new era of a 
sure and pervading faith. In the Church there is an 
undertone of unity, fellowship, of solemn high resolve, 
which will make the temple vocal with a new and 
appealing eloquence in times not far away.” Utter- 
ances of a similar character might be assembled by the 
thousands. Religion is still the most popular subject 
in the world. It bulks more largely in present day 
‘periodicals than any other subject. Religion and 
music are the two most popular radio subjects, being 
so declared by the National Broadcasting Company. 
There are still thousands in Israel who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal, and Christianity and the Church, 
which is its organized institution, will survive amid 
the changed and changing conditions of human society. 
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Still the question remains, Is the Church declining? 
Can it survive? Conditions in human society, the 
trend of the times, and the very philosophy of present- 
day life throw the question back at us with fresh force. 
Let us look at a few of these features and factors which 
seem to threaten the very life of the Church, and then 
seek to find the remedy, if we can, which will assure a 
new lease of life to the Church. 


I. External Symptoms 

These are obvious enough. Church membership, 
now as always, does not keep pace with the increase 
of population. During the first quarter of the present 
century the population of the United States increased 
51 per cent, whereas the Protestant Church member- 
ship increased only 46 per cent. There is a woeful lack 
of Church attendance on the part of its membership. 
In Europe they seriously inquire whether American 
people still go to Church and declare that they are 
done with that thing long ago. Here in America we 
are rapidly facing a similar situation. The apathy and 
lukewarmness on the part of many enrolled Church 
members, especially of the younger generation, is omi- 
nous, to say the least. Many of our rural churches are 
going into decay. Once great and flourishing city 
churches are now practically deserted and stand as 
monuments of the past rather than as a challenge of 
the future. 

The Church today scarcely holds the place of 
unrivaled leadership in the community which it did a 
generation or more ago. As a social organization its 
place has been largely taken by lodges, clubs, granges 
and others of a similar character. As an educational 
and cultural center it has been supplanted by public 
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forums, Chautauquas, motion pictures, libraries, art 
galleries and other agencies and activities. As an insti- 
tution for public welfare, it has given way to other 
agencies such as city clubs, women’s clubs, federations, 
social settlements, so that in Philadelphia there are 
almost twenty-five hundred welfare associations out- 
side of the Churches, and in New York it requires a 
_ volume of over four hundred pages to catalogue the 
names of similar institutions. Other agencies and 
activities have usurped the functions of the Church 
and many people have transferred their love 
and loyalty, their interest and support, from the 
Church to these so-called extraecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. 

Church work today is infinitely harder than it was 
a quarter of a century, or even a decade, ago. The 
jazz age, the craze for pleasure, the automobile, the 
radio, the practical unbelief of the people, the loss of 
a sense of sin and the corresponding lack of a sense of 
need of a Savior, are foreboding, to say the least. High- 
pressure methods must be applied to keep the body 
functioning. Stimulants must be administered, sensa- 
tional themes discussed, conventions and conferences 
held, highly organized machinery instituted, all ostensi- 
bly to galvanize the body from which the very life 
seems to have gone. 


IT. The Inner Situation | 
But there are more subtle and more serious condi- 
tions, more deeply entrenched and more trenchant, 
which press home the question whether or not the 
Church as it is at present constituted can survive. 
These conditions arise from the thought life, the 
philosophy, the economic situation and from the organ- 
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ized social life of the people as well as from the very 
nature and mission of the Church itself. Let us look 
at a few of these influential factors. The mere men- 
tion of them will be suggestive. 

First, the scientific spirit. There is probably no 
more revolutionary fact in human society than the 
scientific spirit. It is the spirit of investigation. It 
searches all things—the deep things of God. Its mark 
is an interrogation point. It is in search of facts and 
believes that nothing is final and definite unless it is 
built on substantial facts. It is forever asking ques- 
tions. It sets aside many of the beliefs and tenets 
long supported by the Church. It is not antagonistic 
to religion as such, but it discredits certain phases of 
theology and the institution so long as it supports 
the same. 

Second, the mechanistic philosophy of life. The 
mechanistic philosophy of life has been so subtle and 
so sweeping in its character and influence that it has 
brought under its dominant sway practically the entire 
world. There is no department of human life which 
it has not penetrated and which it does not pervade. 
It is one of the most serious factors in modern life, 
confronting not only the Church, but every other 
institution that cherishes lofty ideals. It has revolu- 
tionized the whole order of human society and has 
changed our sense of values in life. It has put things 
to the front and relegated ideals to the rear. In his 
Ideal Republic Plato divides human society into three 
parts. The first place he assigns to the scholars, the 
philosophers, the preachers; the second to the soldiers, 
the warriors, those who protect the state; and the last 
to merchants and business men. These last in his 
estimation were a sort of negligible lot. But in our 
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modern conception of society we have reversed the 
order. We have put the business men, the capitalists, 
the men of affairs first; and the scholars, the philoso- 
phers, the theologians constitute a negligible quantity 
and we have put them into the lowest rank. This 
reversal of the sense of values has had its baneful effect 
upon the Church. It has put the emphasis upon exter- 
nalities, upon organization and machinery to an unwar- 
ranted degree. It has commercialized the Church by 
putting undue stress upon money. We have set up 
machinery and have labeled and catalogued everything 
until most of our time and effort must be expended 
upon the manipulation and oiling of the machinery. 
Here we face one of the most subtle heresies in the 
Church. The warfare that is most threatening is not 
between science and religion, but between the spirit 
and the letter, between mysticism and mathematics, 
between the inspirational and the institutional. Spirit- 
ual entities cannot be measured by a tapeline. They 
are not a matter of mathematics. The mechanistic 
philosophy is a long departure from the ideals and 
spirit of Christ. 

Third, the new psychology. Much of this is still 
vague and hazy and chaotic, and psychologists differ 
among themselves, yet sufficient of the area in this land 
of mystery has been uncovered to make us recognize 
some of its implications and influences. The new 
psychology with its dogma of behaviorism, its new 
motives for conduct, its revision of the origin and the 
meaning and the remission of sin, all have a strange 
and subtle influence upon present-day organized 
Christianity. 

Fourth, the logic of Protestantism. The Protestant 
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Reformation was a revolt against the authority of the 
Church. Protestantism never exalted the Church as 
did Roman Catholicism. In place of the Church it 
exalted the Bible. It bound it in large, massive vol- 
umes and set it in the center in a most conspicuous 
place. Now it is but natural after four hundred years 
to find that many Protestant members are not very 
closely attached to the Church, and now under the light 
of scientific research and Biblical criticism their former 
reverence for the Bible has been largely destroyed. 
The spirit of democracy which Protestantism released 
in the world is causing men to relinquish their alle- 
giance to an institution which they feel they no longer 
need in the working out of their social, economic and 
spiritual freedom. The spirit of self-determination has 
caused men to turn their backs upon the Church and 
venture forth upon quests of their own choosing and 
initiative. Protestantism also introduced the multi- 
plicity of denominations. It rent the body of Christ 
asunder, and we know that a divided Church cannot 
survive. 

Fifth, the ultimate evaluation of the Church. Is the 
Church an end or is it a means to an end? Is the 
Church to make a name for itself or is it to be the hum- 
ble handmaid of religion? Is it to be the Christ Him- 
self or a John the Baptist who heralds the coming of 
the Christ; the bridegroom, or merely the friend of 
the bridegroom? If the latter, then it ought to be will- 
ing to say, “I must decrease, but He must increase.” 
The rediscovery of the Kingdom of God has put the 
Church in a new light before the world. Richard Rothe 
long ago announced that the Church would ultimately 
be resolved into a Christian state and then it would 
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cease to exist as an institution by itself. The mission 
of the Church is to Christianize all areas of life and 
when this has been accomplished its own task is done. 
There was a time when healing was done by the 
Church, but the Church gradually passed it on to other 
agencies. ‘Travel was at one time directed by the 
Church and consequently the frequent references to 
hospitality in the early literature of the Church. So 
education was at one time done by the Church, but the 
Church passes most of it on. The same thing applied 
to charity and other phases of human life. Now, the 
Church is to penetrate all areas of life and when it has 
Christianized them its own mission may have. been 
fulfilled. Every effort, therefore, which the Church 
puts forth to save the world would seem to be driving 
but one more nail into its own coffin. The more aggres- 
sive its program the sooner its mission will be com- 
pleted. John, on the Island of Patmos, in his vision 
of an ideal order of human society, exclaimed, “I saw 
no temple therein, for the Lord God and the Lamb are 
the temple thereof!” The Church’s mission will have 
been completed when the kingdoms of the world shall 
have become the Kingdom of our Lord. 

In the light of these symptoms which are more or 
less obvious, and of these influences which are more 
subtle and more serious, what shall be our answer to 
the inquiry, “Can the Church survive?” It is easy to 
stand on the side lines and hurl anathemas and all sorts 
of uncomplimentary epithets at the Church, but to 
enter the arena and offer a positive, constructive service 
is more worth while. Anybody can go with the wreck- 
ers, but to be builders requires greater skill and con- 
secration, though the wreckers raise more dust and 
make more noise. 
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III. A Positive, Constructive Program 

First, a reappraisal of the mission of the Church. 
The fundamental defect in the reasoning of those who 
predict an early demise of the Church lies in their mis- 
conception of it as an organization on a parity with 
human institutions. The Church is not merely an 
organization. It is an organism. Now an organism 
is a vital and vitalizing body, possessed of the power 
of reproduction and of an infinite, potential fullness, 
with the capacity of flexibility and adjustment to 
environment. Organisms generally pass through birth 
and growth and decay and death, but always to rise 
again. In the realm of the organic nothing is ever lost. 
In a sense the Church dies daily. It has its Calvarys 
but also its Easter morns. Dying, the Church breaks 
out in new ways and in fresh forms. It does this 
because of what it is in itself—the body of Christ, the 
Bride of Christ, the ground and pillar of the truth, the 
mother of us all, 


The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


The Church is a great spiritual force of dynamic influ- 
ence and power that is calculated to transform human 
society. The Church will survive to a degree in which 
its goes forth on a crusade to conquer areas of life, 
and this it must do by the process of fermentation 
rather than by external legislation: and imperialistic 
command. 

Second, a restatement of its message. The Church 
must speak a fresh message to this age. It must pro- 
claim a gospel that is good news to the men and women 
and children amid our present social, economic, indus- 
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trial and intellectual conditions. The message must 
be stated in terms that are intelligible and compre- 
hensible. Much of our theological vocabulary is anti- 
quated—the garments of our religion are moth- 
eaten and molding. Most of our high-sounding words 
had their origin in an age long since gone and they 
no longer connote the thoughts and conceptions of the 
modern world. Someone has advised “shun every 
word ending in tion.” 

Third, the rejuvenation of its ministry. There are 
too many despondent preachers who are unconsciously 
surrendering their place of leadership. The life has 
gone out of too many of them. With some this is due 
to economic pressure; with others to a lack of con- 
viction, of opportunity to prepare themselves and to 
fulfill the ideals of their life. Munisters today are hard 
pressed, they are cumbered with many cares and are 
anxious about many things. We, therefore, need a 
revival of spirit, of buoyancy, of resiliency, of high 
optimism, of radiant faith, of daring courage and con- 
viction on the part of the ministry. The Church will 
survive if we have ministers of daring courage and of 
positive self-consuming conviction and deep, abiding 
consecration. 

Fourth, the reconsecration of its membership. The 
Church cannot fulfill its mission if it must depend upon 
slackers and slickers, on renegades and runaways. 
There are some members who are counted but who do 
not count. They are by-standers but do not stand by. 
~ Probably no institution in the world has such a large 
proportion of elements in it which fail to function as 
has the Church. Somehow the large body of its mem- 
bership has never been fully utilized. The Church 
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needs a great laymen’s movement which will bring 
about a new loyalty and love for the Church issuing 
in greater service and sacrifice for Christ and His 
Kingdom. 

Fifth, the reorganization of its machinery. While 
organization is greatly overrated and overworked in 
the modern Church and we are doubtless suffering from 
too much organization, a certain amount is not only 
desirable but necessary. Most of our churches are not 
properly organized to accomplish the task entrusted to 
them. The great majority of churches still depend 
upon stated hours of worship for the expression and 
development of the religious life of their people and 
service to the community. Many of our methods are 
woefully out of date. We are trying to do our work 
with tools and instruments long since ready to be 
scrapped. We are trying to run the Church on one 
cylinder where we ought to have six. 

Sixth, the restoration of its might and majesty. It 
is along such lines that the Church of tomorrow may 
find its place in the sun. Its day of power lies in the 
future, not in the past. Its glory is of tomorrow, not 
of yesterday. Nineteen hundred years ago the Church 
was thrust forth from Jerusalem. It came panoplied 
with Pentecostal passion and power. Before the first 
century had run its course the newborn Church was 
shattered and scattered, but it did not die. It grew 
mightily. Often since, waves of persecution, of destruc- 
tion assailed it from without, and corruption and divi- 
sion and strife and indifference and infidelity from 
within, and always when men saw these things they 
said, “the end is nigh,” and like the disciples they felt 
themselves the victims of a forlorn cause. But today, 
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as in the yesterday, Christ meets His people. He goes 
before them and leads to victory, and thus shall it 
ever be. 


O where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came? 

But, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 
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TREACHERY AND BROTHERHOOD 
Henry H. Ranck, D.D. 


Have we not all one father? hath not one God 
created us? why do we deal treacherously, every 
man against his brother, profaning the covenant of 
our fathers?—Malachi ii. 10. 


The unity of God, the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, great Christian principles, are 
taught here in this Old Testament text. Of course, 
Malachi did not put into the word “father” the far- 
reaching, tender meaning which Jesus brings to us, 
and the brotherhood he has in mind is limited and 
national, referring to Judah and Israel, but when he 
claims that ‘we deal treacherously every man against 
his brother,’ he makes a sweeping, searching charge 
against his countrymen and hints at acts and attitudes, 
motives and sentiments, covert yet damaging and 
reaching out in injurious ways upon their fellows and 
altogether alien to the true spirit of brotherhood which 
should exist among his people. Malachi refers par- 
ticularly to the prevalence of divorce among the Jews 
who married into the influential families of half- 
heathen neighbors, and the unnatural cruelty of it all. 
Their inner lives were so faulty that the subtleties of 
conduct, all unconsciously, to a certain extent, were 
scattering powder dust, laying hidden trails of 
sequence, which with shock and amazement were blow- 
ing asunder many a home. So the unqualified accusa- 
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tion of treachery against “every man” implies not only 
malice and overt wrongdoing, but shortcoming, incon- 
siderateness, the nurturing of the subtle seeds of self- 
ishness which grew up into unlooked-for pernicious 
fruit among people and places never dreamed of. If 
the outcroppings of the unbrotherly spirit in the simple 
society of Malachi’s day issued in results unthought 
of and terrible, what must be the consequence of 
unfaithful living today with the interrelations of all 
nations, the interlacing of the interests of all people 
the world around as we are all bound together ever 
more and more in one great body of common life! 

A few decades ago as one traveled through the coun- 
tryside of our eastern states he noticed the orchards 
—the trees dead or dying, the bare stumps of limbs 
reaching out toward heaven as if pleading for help in 
the blight of distress which had smitten them. A gray- 
ish white coat was on the bark. Here and there farm- 
' ers would be seen spraying the trees against the pest— 
the San José scale. The name indicates that it came 
from California, but whence and how came it there? 
for it was unknown in this country until about fifty 
years ago. James Lick, the great California philan- 
thropist, imported trees from China and thus brought 
the parasite. The transfer of nursery trees or fruit 
to the East brought it here in spite of precautions. 
Enormous damage and financial loss came as a con- 
sequence. How terrific and far-reaching may be the 
effect of one action. Pekin touches Washington. Our 
antipodes are our next door neighbors. Of course, 
Mr. Lick and others in the chain did not realize what 
was happening. They were not guilty of evil intent; 
but their ignorance did not prevent the unhappy result. 
However, when the pernicious character of the scale 
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insect became known—the very name of it in part 
given in 1881, was perniciosus—it was culpable neglect 
somewhere by some body or group that more rigorous 
measures were not taken to prevent its spread. Some- 
thing of treachery to the well-being of the country 
lurked somewhere. Germany and other nations were 
more effectively cautious than we. 

Here is a story coming out of the days when Jacob 
Riis was cleaning up tenement conditions in New York 
City. The only son of a Fifth Avenue mansion died 
at eighteen years of age. Everything possible was, 
of course, done to arrest the disease. He had been 
sent to the Adirondacks, to Asheville, to Colorado. 
His magnate father had set great hopes on him. How 
did the boy get that disease? It was linked up some- 
how with a severe cold he had when he was sixteen. 
At that time he had bought a suit of clothes from a 
store on Broadway. It was an altogether reputable 
store and the suit was made by a firm of good stand- 
ing, but it was discovered that some of the sewing 
was done by tenement folk, many of them living in 
the then 300,000 windowless rooms in the metropolis. 
This particular sewing was done in such a home, a 
family of nine, in which the oldest child, a girl of 
seventeen, was lying emaciated on a couch, coughing, 
expectorating. The terrible irony of the story lay in 
this, that the millionaire who lost his son was the 
owner of that very tenement house. For many a day 
there was culpable neglect, unbrotherly indifference 
to conditions such as these which, to some extent, at 
least, have now been corrected. This shows vividly 
how the high and low, rich and poor, are intimately 
related. How close are the slums to the avenues. 
Verily, no man liveth to himself. Our social as well 
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as geographical antipodes are our next door neigh- 
bors. 

One of the saddest experiences of my ministry was 
to conduct the double funeral of a husband and wife, 
parishioners and most intimate friends, who, while on 
a vacation tour to the West, were killed in a wreck at 
Honda on the Pacific coast. As the train was speeding 
along through a switch, the frog broke and the pon- 
derous Pullmans in the rear crashed into the collapsed 
dining car, where occurred most of the fatalities. The 
broken frog revealed improper tempering, perhaps in 
some mill around Pittsburgh. There was careless inspec- 
tion. There was certainly defective workmanship, and 
how dire the consequences. How dependent we are for 
our safety and comfort on the honest work of others! 
Our antipodes industrially, too, are our neighbors. 

Once more—an experience on a beautiful summer’s 
day at Gettysburg. We had come at high speed, a 
group of automobiles, from a distant town, over the 
Cashtown Road. Some of the machines had crossed 
the railroad. We were close to the crossing when we 
heard a noise. The machine in front of us stopped 
suddenly and so did our machine, turning quickly to 
the side and pausing close to the track. Then we 
suffered a terrific jolt as the big car behind ran into 
us. We were saved from serious injury only because 
two big tires had been inflated that very morning 
and they, with the bumper, received and took up the 
impact. Presently, my host said with emphatic 
gesture: “I’ll never do it again; no, I’ll never do it 
again! I'll never violate the speed laws again and I’ll 
never again travel in a company like this, where the 
pace is set by others and one must go fast to keep up, 
though he prefers not to. When speeding machines 
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run close and something unforeseen turns up, there will 
surely be an accident.” 

The fatalities and injuries from automobiles have 
come to be appalling, exceeding those of certain viru- 
lent diseases. The menace is not only in the enormous 
increase of motor vehicles, but in the “automotive dis- 
ease” as it is called—the mania for speed, even on 
crowded streets, and it lays hold of men and women 
otherwise well-poised and sober. In 1915, there were 
two and one-half deaths from typhod fever to one as 
a result of a misused automobile. In 1925, auto fatali- 
ties outstripped those from typhoid almost four to 
one. A decade ago, there were three times as many 
deaths from diabetes as from this cause. Now, the 
automobile death rate has passed that of diabetes. 
Human nature is fallible and there will always be 
accidents where mechanism is involved; but, many 
people walking or driving take unwarranted risks. 
There is a lack of consideration for the rights and 
actions of others, which in the minds of many shows 
up as a species of unfaithfulness, indeed treachery to 
the general good. 

Malachi’s teaching that the folk of his race were 
brothers because they had one father and creator 
becomes in the New Testament the great principle 
that Christians are one body, and therefore ‘‘“members 
one of another,” so that if one is honored, all are 
honored; if one suffers, all suffer, indeed, be they 
Christians or not. ‘‘Whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord”; but 
it is also true that we live and die unto men. Our . 
presence, thought and action among men have their 
influence for good or ill on all men. Roosevelt used to ' 
say that “we all go up or down together,” referring 
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‘to our own nation, that all classes and conditions of 
folk were mutually interdependent. The same may 
be said of mankind as a whole; that we all go up or 
down together. The human race is one and ultimately 
all nations and peoples gain or lose together, whether 
they will or no. Students of world finances bring out 
the interesting fact that in a general way periods of 
prosperity and of depression are more or less simul- 
‘taneous among all the nations. The waves of advance 
or regression are tidal and sweep round the world, and 
this becomes increasingly so with the multiplying lines 
of intercommunication and interrelation in commerce, 
travel, thought. 

Rudyard Kipling was in India as a boy and he 
mingled with and loved the natives. When three years 
old, one day, he was out in the country with his mother. 
They conversed with a native and presently the boy 
took the man’s hand, walked over a plowed field with 
him and shouted back in Hindustani, ‘Good-by, 
‘Mother, he’s my brother.” The great teachings of our 
holy religion—the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man—are commonplace, but how far they are 
from common practice. While the world is a neighbor-. 
hood as never before, it certainly will become a real 
brotherhood sometime, long as it must be until 
we realize it. “The mills of the gods grind slowly.” 
One is impressed with the long periods of time required 
for the race to get from less to more, from good to 
better. If astronomy teaches the immensity of space, 
geology shows the immensity of time over which divine 
processes are at work to bring forth man and then for 
men to grow into the great ideals. Anyone accepting 
the Christian point of view is bound to affirm that 
universal brotherhood is the real goal of our striving, 
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the high purpose of God’s education of man. Dr. 
Richard LaRue Swain has a fine little book on What 
and Why is Man? and he shows that the true aim and 
striving of man is to realize in humanity “One Per- 
fect Family.” This is the Kingdom idea of the New 
Testament. “The Kingdom of God is one perfect 
family of which God is Father, all people are chil- 
dren, and the universe is both their home and their 
workshop.” 

“God sets the solitary in families.” It is not good 
for man to be alone. Man and maid marry. They 
rear children. There is a home where parents and boys 
and girls live together. Parents train children; yes, 
and children train parents. The lives of adults are 
enriched, broadened, rendered less selfish by the neces- 
sary care of children. The true family is a unity, a 
school in which the various members are learning to 
live together—learning the great lesson of love. 

Beyond the family are the larger social fellowships 
in the church, the school, the community, the great 
life of business in which acquaintances are made, 
friendships are formed, and men and women learn to 
get on together and by their affinities and interests are 
bound together. Above all this is the nation, the 
political unity in which the various individuals and 
groups are one. We call it the fatherland, the mother- 
land. The very word “nation” means that there is a 
common life to all. It is a large family. Thus the 
divine idea is worked out and it is of God that every 
family in heaven and earth is named. But as no man 
liveth to himself, so no nation liveth to itself. Each 
nation has something to give materially, spiritually, 
which others need and want. Each one is the heir of 
all. They are mutually interdependent. The stage is 
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set by modern invention and ideas to realize the great 
ideal—a world brotherhood, the great family of God. 

How far we are from a realization of this great con- 
summation! In the church, industry, and the state 
there are antipathies and conflicts as well as affinities 
and unities. Indeed, our freedom, education and cul- 
ture, our high degree of specialization in individuals 
and groups produce unsympathetic, divisive interests. 
Because of temperament and training there are great 
natural barriers between individuals and groups which 
make it very hard for them to get on together, not to 
speak of loving one another. Says Dr. Fosdick: “The 
central problem of the human race today lies in the 
fact that we are being drawn close together physically 
while we are still far apart psychologically.” That 
problem must be solved, and therefore it can be. Here 
is the great task of religion and the church, the task 
of high-minded men. And the solution is coming 
rapidly when we measure time by the clock of the 
ages, which ticks years and strikes centuries—remem- 
bering that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. 

What is the meaning of the great missionary enter- 
prise of the past century—the messengers of Christ 
going into every land the world around? Men are 
brothers all and God their Father. International con- 
ferences of scientific and human interest are held every 
year by the hundreds. The great problem of the 
nations and races are basically one. We can solve 
them best together and in the process is created greater 
respect, understanding, friendship, brotherhood. Our 
generation has seen the greatest war of history and the 
spirit of Mars has not yet been exorcised from human- 
ity; but our generation has seen also a multitude of 
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peace conferences and efforts of various kinds, which 
are increasing in number, looking toward the elimina- 
tion of war entirely as a method of settling differences 
between the nations. We are having today the first 
serious concerted effort in all history to do away with 
war. It is the most significant Christian movement 
of our time, and success will come because all men 
are essentially brothers. ‘‘A war to end war” was a 
slogan of the late great conflict. By the law of 
reaction showing the folly and futility of such a holo- 
caust and leading on to constructive measures for 
peace and world organization, the slogan may prove to 
be true. 

The banner over us is love. “Love is our Lord,” said 
Plato. Love is the greatest thing in the world. That 
means human brotherhood. The true man will strive 
for this as the great ideal and goal. And to fall short 
of such sympathy and help by neglect and indifference 
or opposition is a species of treachery to our kind. 

To cause or allow the spreading of destructive germs 
when we know how to prevent their spreading, to do 
poor mechanical or construction work or to neglect 
proper inspection of the same, or to fail in enforcing 
building laws of safety, reckless conduct on crowded 
streets and highways, these are lines of conduct which 
resolve themselves essentially into a kind of treachery 
to brother man. When we think of treacherous con- 
duct, some malicious, deceptive deed comes to mind 
like that of Joab approaching Amasa, calling him 
brother, plucking his beard by his right hand in the 
attitude of kissing him and then with the other hand 
thrusting his sword into the vitals of the unsuspecting 
man. It is said that on the ill-fated “Slocum” which 
burned in the East River, New York, years ago, with 
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terrible destruction of the innocent picnickers, life 
preservers were so old and rotten that when submerged 
they were soon watersoaked and sank of their own 
weight. It is just this sin of omission, lack of precau- 
tion, disregard of consequences rather than malicious 
commission that causes our troubles so largely in the 
complicated life of today. It is not what we deliber- 
ately do to hurt, but what we fail to do because of our 
weakness, littleness, or shortsightedness that some- 
where, sometime, injures or fails to help. _ 

Without doubt, corporate consciousness of the inti- 
mate and vital relationships of all men to each other 
is on the increase, but the crying need is for more 
corporate conscientiousness, showing itself in un- 
quenchable good will and in cheerful readiness to lend 
a hand. Relationship in work and life are so largely 
impersonal. When the old-fashioned wagon-maker 
in the country blacksmith shop made a wheel for a 
farmer, he knew precisely who was going to use it, and 
that personal knowledge quickened his sense of respon- 
sibility and was conducive to high-grade work. When 
a car wheel now is made in a railway shop, many 
workers and mechanics have part in the many stages 
of the process. Not one or a few individuals are to 
use it, but the hazy, indefinite public. The same par- 
ticular personal feeling cannot enter into their work 
that the wagon-maker feels, and yet, how infinitely 
greater is their responsibility! 

And so, too, we are trustees of our influence and as 
Christians we must make it count. 


Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent; 
All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
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To violate or avoid observing the laws of the land, 
to further an unhealthy public sentiment or to be indif- 
ferent to creating right thinking and feeling on moral 
issues, and to refuse to vote at the elections, as half 
the citizens of the United States do, are evidences of 
lurking qualities of the traitor. And especially for 
those who profess the great ideals of Jesus to slip into 
practicing vulgarity and profanity, Sabbath-breaking 
and Kingdom neglect, sharp practice in business and 
cynical backbiting in society, insistence on privileges 
and assertion of rights, though baleful influence on 
one’s fellows may follow, is a denying of our Lord and 
a grieving of the Eternal Spirit. 

The true man will be on his mettle ever to be and 
do his best, availing himself of the great resources of 
divine aid. He is here to be a fellow worker with 
God, to inaugurate the rule of heaven among man. 
Whether as parents or teachers or whatever our calling, 
we have abilities and qualities which enable us to be 
lifters and inspirers of our brother. Any course of 
conduct which discourages or hinders or makes it harder 
for our fellows to be good, lines us up on the side of 
those who are traitors of the Master. 

“The wages of sin is death,” and the damaging con- 
sequences of indifference and neglect of the beneficent 
laws of God and man are evident on every hand in 
the misery and suffering with which the world reeks. 
Sometimes we think that life is all too hard and we 
question the goodness of the God who made things so. 
On more careful thought, we discern, however, that . 
the things we are forced to endure are the inevitable 
consequences of our own or others’ sins or are due to 
our ignorance of the facts and order of the universe. 
Our sufferings from lack of knowledge are God’s way 
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of jolting us out of our apathy so we will get busy and 
find out what is wrong. 

The results of treachery and shortcoming, however, 
have their uses in the order of nature—they drive men 
to care. So even the wrath of man is made to praise 
God. If we won’t be good, God makes our bad deeds 
stand as warnings to help others to be good. 

A group of Alpine climbers are all bound together 
by one rope so that, if one slips, the others may hold 
him up. Carelessness here is most culpable and each 
one goes most circumspectly lest he jeopardize the lives 
of others. We are all climbing the hills of God together, 
and when morally we flinch and fumble or stumble 
wittingly or through no concern, we are not only untrue 
to ourselves, but treacherous to our brothers and trai- 
tors to the good God whose will is that none should 
perish. 

Who is sufficient for such standards? Verily, we all 
fail and come short in certain ways. Let us not, how- 
ever, be easy with ourselves because the task is hard. 
“Out of the heart are the issues of life.’ And to have 
the new and true heart and the right spirit within us, 
touching this great business of brotherhood, is our 
supreme need. In the compass of seven verses old 
Malachi makes this terrible charge of treachery five 
different times and twice in the same paragraph he 
iterates the remedy: ‘Therefore take heed to your 
spirit” —‘‘therefore take heed to your spirit.” And just 
because we are kindred of the great spirit, children of 
God, made in his likeness, the rejuvenation of our own 
soul waits on the suffusion and bathing of our own 
spirits in the life-giving energies of the divine Spirit. 
The individual gospel is, after all, primary to the social 
gospel. Our personal religious and social life is our 
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first concern. Says Jonathan Brierley, ‘Our chief debt 
to our fellows is the obligation to be good, to live the’ 
highest life we know.” Said Tolstoi to Dr. E. A.’ 
Steiner, “You can’t make the world better till you 
are better.” 
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HENRY NEVIN KERST, D.D. 


Trinity Reformed Church, Canton, Ohio, with its two thousand 
members, has the largest membership in the denomination. Coming 
to Trinity Church nine years ago after successful pastorates in Ger- 
mantown and Miamisburg, Ohio, Dr. Henry Nevin Kerst has been a 
worthy successor to Dr. E. P. Herbruck, pastor emeritus. 

Born in Ohio, in 1874, an alumnus of Heidelberg University and 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary—now Central Theological Semi- 
nary—his twenty-seven years in the ministry have brought him into 
prominence. Besides his work at Trinity, he is a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Central Theological Seminary, and a member 
of the Board of Home Missions. In 1918, his Alma Mater honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

With his keynote of better preaching, less denominationalism and 
sectarianism, more heroism, Dr. Kerst is a fine example of the earn- 
estness required to lead a large congregation into more active service. 
With a keen interest in religious education, a leader of young 
people’s activities, he combines a knowledge of the best literature 
and always pursues the course of a reader and student. 


HEROIC CHRISTIANITY 
Henry Nevin Kerst, D.D. 


And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall 
me there: Save that the Holy Spirit witnesseth in 
every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry, which 
I received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God.—Acts xx. 22-24. 


No one can read the story of Paul’s life and catch 
the spirit of it without having the blood leap in his 
veins. You follow his career with amazement. It 
was simply stupendous. If his achievements were not 
recorded on the sober page of history, they would seem 
incredible. Guizot declares that “Civilization came to 
Europe in the boat that carried Paul over the Aegean 
sea,’ and he might have added that it came to our 
whole Western hemisphere. Scourged, stoned, mobbed, 
persecuted, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils from his own countrymen, in perils from the 
heathens, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, hunted over the mountains like an outlaw, made 
to fight with wild beasts in the arena, in weariness and 
pain, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness—yet 
on he goes with singing, rejoicing in tribulation, resist- 
less as the Mississippi River on its way to the sea. 
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There is a kind of omnipotence about the man. His 
activities are innumerable. He suffers everything, 
endures everything, dares everything, not for fame or 
earthly glory, but only that he may finish his course 
with joy and the ministry which he received of the 
Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
It is good to get into the swing of such a life, to feel 
the fire of it, to be challenged to higher and nobler 
resolve by the tremendous purpose that inspires and 
directs and holds it in its mighty grip. It would be 
well if we had more of this spirit today in our churches 
and among the professed followers of Jesus. There are 
thrilling heroisms everywhere else—Lieutenant Peary 
and others facing untold dangers and bearing the most 
awful hardships to find the North Pole, Captain Byrd 
and Captain Lindbergh braving the perils of the upper 
sky in their aeroplanes, and coming home in triumph 
to receive the plaudits of the world. Explorers push- 
ing into the farthest and most perilous corners of the 
earth in the interests of trade, investigators running 
infinite risks for the advancement of science, inventors © 
trying the most hazardous experiments with the hope 
of making life a little easier and more efficient. In all 
realms bounded by time and selfish interests, aggres- 
siveness and courage and the most dauntless heroisms! 

One can but wish that he might see more of this 
spirit in religion. There is no lack of it in individual 
and exceptional cases. David Livingstone probably 
braved more and suffered more to open Africa to Chris- 
tianity and civilization than either Peary or Byrd did 
to discover the North Pole. The history of missionary 
enterprise can count more heroisms and thrilling adven- 
tures than any other enterprise that ever engaged the 
energies, and enlisted the daring of men. We shall 
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not blacken religion for a single moment in order to 
make the heroisms of the world seem all the whiter 
in comparison. Paul did not endure and undergo pain 
and privation because he knew he would be lionized 
and glorified and lauded to the skies and receive large 
sums of money for lectures and stage appearances when 
he returned to Jerusalem. Nay, he toiled and traveled 
and suffered on, knowing that bonds and afflictions 
awaiting his homecoming. Modern explorers and 
adventurers have been stimulated, inspired and nerved 
to hold out by the thought that when they got back 
to civilization, rulers and nations would eulogize them 
and poets would sing their praises. Paul, on the other 
hand, expected only stripes and imprisonment and 
death. His heroism was far more splendid, and in the 
list with him many others could be placed. 

But when we pass from the exceptional to the gen- 
eral, and look at the whole field of religion, we see a 
good deal that is humiliating, unworthy of the spirit 
of Calvary, easy-going and lackadaisical and not sug- 
gestive of courage or heroism. We have faithful and 
fearless Christians, men and women who hesitate at 
nothing in their enthusiasm for Christ. These words 
are not for them, but for that far too large company 
of church members whose religion is so smug and com- 
fortable and so averse to venturing out on rainy days, 
and so fearful of the night air, and so shy of the prayer 
meeting, and so poor in relation to the contribu- 
tion box. How numerous this class is, is well 
known to everybody, and its size and its spirit are a 
reproach to Christianity and a disgrace to the Cross of 
Christ. 

It is these people who make the church a kind of 
buffer, where shocks are absorbed and softened and all 
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the force drawn out of them instead of being trans- 
mitted and used to shake and impel and make things 
move. Instead of passing on the fire and dynamic of 
the pulpit, they absorb them, and after awhile the 
preacher, unaided by reaction, uninspired by the pew, 
becomes an exhausted battery; the divine currents 
cease to play through him; he is transformed into the 
likeness of his audience; and both he and they are dead 
wires. Only by the most liberal stretch of the imagina- 
tion can the church be said to be making any heroic 
contention for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
It is not waging warfare against the oppositions of 
skepticism, the world, the flesh and the devil. It is 
ridiculous abuse of language to speak of our listless 
and deeply sentimental services, when the sky is bright 
and everything is pleasant, and we are not tempted to 
the golf links or for an automobile ride, as warfare. 
The advantages of a good temper, the power of a 
smile, the omnipotence of the good thought, the 
dreamy self-content of sitting and singing ourselves 
away to everlasting bliss—think of calling all that 
warfare! 

But this is the tendency of our time. Somehow 
we expect our churches to administer sedatives and 
soothing powders instead of stirring men to exploits; 
we expect them to sing lullabys instead of calling men 
to battle; we expect them to be, as suggested by maga- 
zine advertisements, like safety razors that will not cut 
you; like guns that cannot by any mischance go off; 
like rubber heels that will not jar the most delicate 
organism. What a great many of our church members 
today seem to want—that is the “oncers,” the stay-at- 
homes, those who have sufficient nerve to play a game 
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for many hours at a stretch, to sit three hours four 
times a week in an amusement hall, but are too nerv- 
ous to sit an hour and a half in a church more than 
once in two or three months—what these people want 
in a church is not the big stick, or the fourteen-inch 
gun, or a trumpet call to battle, but something mildly 
hypnotic, deliciously tranquilizing, spicy enough to 
keep them awake, but with no spur in it to disturb 
their conscience and make them uncomfortable. They 
want dignity and starch, but no dynamic; pyrotechnics, 
but no troublesome fire; dress parade, but no charge 
into the teeth of enemies; steam and hydraulic drilling, 
but no blasting. They want a church and a preacher 
who will leave them at ease in Zion. The religion of 
being comfortable seems to be about the only religion 
that multitudes of professed disciples of Jesus have. 
Everything that is done by organized Christianity 
today is done by a very small proportion of our church 
membership. Certainly every minister is doing well 
who appeals for more of the heroic in religion. 

A good deal has been said and written concerning the 
falling off of candidates for the ministry. But the 
situation is not nearly so serious as some of our friends 
seem to think it is. What our times demand is not 
more ministers, but better ones; not an increase in 
quantity, but an improvement in quality. There is 
scarcely a town of three or four or five thousand popu- 
lation that is not already oversupplied with preachers. 
One or two really strong men in a community of from 
five to six thousand people could accomplish more effec- 
tive work for Christ than half a dozen ministers of 
inferior ability, who cannot attract a following or com- 
mand the attention of their fellow-citizens. Give us 
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less sectarianism, less denominational rivalry, and more 
of St. Paul’s enthusiasm for the Cross, with men in 
our pulpits who can think and speak and lead the peo- 
ple; fewer congregations and larger ones, ministered 
to by preachers of power, and the cause of Christ would 
go forward by leaps and bounds, where now: it is 
scarcely holding its own. 

One reason, and perhaps the chief reason, why more 
young men of the highest type and the strongest caliber 
are not entering the ministry is because there is little 
or no appeal to the heroic. If the United States gov- 
ernment were to call for men to go on some hazardous 
expedition, in which great dangers would have to be 
faced and tremendous risks would have to be run, there 
would be no lack of volunteers. Lieutenant Peary had 
no difficulty in getting men to join him in his search 
for the North Pole. When Henry M. Stanley proposed 
to penetrate the heart of the Dark Continent to find 
David Livingstone, instead of having to beg and 
appeal, he had more offers of men to share his perils 
and privations than he could accept. The way Pizarro 
drew followers to him was to tell them of toil and 
hunger and nakedness and the drenching storm and 
probable death. So Garibaldi attracted to his standard 
the bravest sons of Italy by pointing out what they 
would have to suffer. And an infinitely greater than 
any of them assured those who enlisted under his ban- 
ner that they would be like sheep in the midst of 
wolves, that they would be hated and hunted and 
persecuted and treated as the off-scouring of the earth 
for His sake. 

In all these cases the call was to the heroic in men; 
and men of steel, of granite, of lion heart responded. 
If those who are seeking to recruit the ranks of the 
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ministry would go into our colleges and universities 
and say to the students that Christianity wants for its 
advocates and preachers, not sissies and Miss Nancies, 
not effeminates and mediocres who are looking for soft 
snaps and easy berths, but men who rather like head 
winds and hard knocks, men of warrior type, of nerve 
and rich red blood, full of courage and fired with an 
ambition to do something in the world worth while, 
no doubt young men of that spirit would answer the 
call and say, “Here am I; send me.” ‘The strongest 
and best of our youth are not kept out of the ministry 
by the small salaries that are paid, or by the com- 
mercial spirit of the age, or by the prevalence of doubt 
and criticism. Undoubtedly these have something to 
do with it, but the greatest barrier in the way is the 
lack of the appeal to the heroic. 

The present drift in religion is toward the easy and 
the comfortable. But Christianity is effective and 
irresistible just in proportion as it cuts squarely across 
this prevalent current. Only when it challenges the 
time spirit and rebukes the accommodating and com- 
promising temper of the world and condemns the sins 
of the age, in high places and low, does it conquer and 
really serve society and glorify God. An unobstruc- 
tive, non-militant Christianity was not the sort that 
was founded by Jesus Christ; it is not the sort that 
was launched by the Apostles. That early Christianity 
split society and upheaved communities and divided 
cities into hostile camps. The hammer it wielded was 
mightier than the hammer of Thor, and with it it smote 
iniquities and shattered idols and broke in pieces the 
refuges of lies. 

Our Lord said plainly that He came not to send 
peace on earth, but a sword. “I am come,” He declares, 
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“to send fire on the earth, and what will I if it be 
already kindled?” “I am come to set a man at vari- 
ance against his father and the daughter against her 
mother and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law.” That was primitive Christianity. It came upon 
sleepy towns and dreamy villages and sin-intoxicated 
cities like the rush of a thunderstorm. It never waited 
on matters of etiquette. It never said, “If you please, 
I would like to begin meetings here.” “With your per- 
mission, I would like to tell men about the Cross.’ Its 
tone was that of the intrepid warrior who draws his 
forces up in front of a city and cries “Surrender!” It 
was the most sensational and the most disturbing thing 
that ever appeared among men. Wherever this ship 
slid down the stocks into the waters of society it started 
great waves of commotion which rolled and tossed 
the vessels of wickedness about as if smitten by a 
tempest. 

But if that was Christianity as it manifested itself 
in its purity near the fountainhead, I wonder some- 
times whether we have ever seen any of it. The Chris- 
tianity with which we are familiar is not a charge; it 
is not an attack; it is a respectability, and sometimes a 
retreat. There is little or nothing that is soldierly 
about it. It sings battle songs, but it does not battle. 
It keeps its warfare in the hymn-book and in the theo- 
logical mess room. The Christianity familiar to us is 
a pleasant Sabbath day narcotic; a Sunday program 
set to music and spaced off with a little prayer and a 
little speech, an hour or two of droning and drowsing, 
with no more suggestion of battle than a still, dreamy 
morning suggests a terrific hurricane among the moun- 
tains. What we want now in religion is silken slippers 
and cushioned chair arrangements, and sweet and 
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pretty musings and mouthings about nothing. Nobody 
must be hurt. Nobody’s conscience must be disturbed. 
Nobody’s hobbies must be interfered with. Nobody’s 
fads must be punctured and emptied of wind. Nobody’s 
principles must be condemned. Let us be charitable, 
even toward the devil. 

That is our temper, far too much, but it was not 
the temper that inspired Jesus to steadfastly set His 
face to go to Jerusalem. It was not the temper of 
Paul, who said, ‘““None of these things move me; neither 
count I my life dear unto myself.” It was not the 
temper of the Apostles and martyrs and reformers, 
out of whose great souls and great struggles and great 
attacks and dauntless courage came our liberties and 
our civilization. But we have fallen upon easy days. 
The litany which we repeat now in our churches is, 
“Good Lord, make us comfortable.” We like the 
gentle caressing zephyr of the meadow and the garden, 
and not the storm that blows on the top of the range. 
We forget that our forefathers were children of the 
tempest and the whirlwind. We forget that by the 
grace of God we have fallen heirs to a faith which in 
the very nature of things must fight or die. We forget 
that our religion must be combative or nothing. 

Christianity cannot be quiet. It cannot be retiring 
and somnolent and mild as a day in June. If it is not 
a challenge, an indictment, a sensation, it is a fraud. 
If it does not smite sin and rebuke error and denounce 
oppression and hurl arrows of fire into all painted 
hypocrisies and all lying shams and all the ranks and 
cohorts of evil, it belies its origin and shames its author 
and makes itself contemptible in the eyes of the world. 
If Christianity is not an antagonism, if it does not set 
itself against all that is false and cruel and wrong; if 
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it drifts gently along, molesting nobody, jostling no 
evil workers, whipping no human birds of prey out 
of their vile nests, it is spurious, and has no mark of 
Calvary on it. 

Christianity, the genuine article, the Christianity 
that bears the image and superscription of God, must 
manifest a vast and vehement and withering intoler- 
ance of all evil. All clear, straight thinking is of this 
sort. No charity in the world of mathematics can put 
up with the man who insists that two and two make 
five, or that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two and a half right angles, or that the shortest dis- 
tance between two points is around the curve. To 
tolerate wild thinking in navigation, or in railroading 
or in bridge building, would be criminal. To say in 
such cases ‘“‘We must be charitable, we must make 
allowances” would be weak sentimentality. Why 
should we be called upon to overlook the mistakes of 
the dear infidel and be sweetly tolerant of all his 
blunders and of all the false lights he is setting up along 
the shores of life? The dear infidel has never done any- 
thing for the world that entitles him to be not only 
let alone, but even spoken of in terms of eulogy. There 
was One long ago on this planet who saw farther up 
and farther down and farther into the heart of things 
than all the infidels and skeptics that ever shut their 
eyes and said, “There is no God.” 

If Christianity is to serve society and show itself 
genuine and fulfill its mission in the world, it must 
meet criticism with criticism and attack with attack. 
The great, the strong, the conquering, can never be the 
comfortable. Everywhere there are pressing social and 
moral problems, and if Christianity is going to make 
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any contribution of importance to their solution it 
must walk in the ways of the old heroisms. It must 
fight if it would win; and fighting is not done by those 
who shrink from the stern and the strenuous and the 
difficult and look around for the places where no shells 
explode and no bullets fly. 

It means renunciation and self-sacrifice. And so, 
in view of the work to be done, the opposition to 
encounter, the skepticisms that are filling the air of 
our times with their mephitic vapors, the strongholds 
of sin that are to be broken down, the banner of the 
Cross that is to be carried forward through the thick 
of the world’s indifference and hostility; in view of the 
Christ that must be lifted up if men are to be saved and 
society redeemed—we are called to the heroic, to be 
something more than camp-followers and mere hang- 
ers-on. When we see prize-fighters and marathon run- 
ners undergoing the most severe training, and business 
men giving up leisure and even laying health upon the 
altar to achieve success; when we see men for the 
gratification of earthly ambition and to secure the 
world’s empty prize of glory and applause pushing 
through Arctic snows and ice and all the rigors of the 
frozen zone to find the Pole, shall we, the soldiers of 
the Cross, the followers of the Lamb, we who antici- 
pate a crown that never shall fade away—shall we cling 
to the easy, and court the soft, and make our religion 
just as mild and just as gentle and just as unaggressive 
and inoffensive as possible, and have any religion at 
all? God forbid. Let us fall into the true apostolic 
succession. Let us be brave, valiant, courageous, 
fighting in the front rank, and where the battle is 
hottest. 
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Stand up, stand up for Jesus! 
The trumpet call obey; 

Forth to the mighty conflict, 
In this His glorious day. 


Ye that are men, now serve Him 
Against unnumbered foes; 

Let courage rise with danger, 
And strength to strength oppose. 
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Dr. Charles E. Creitz, pastor of St. Paul’s Memorial Reformed 
Church, Reading, Pennsylvania, has a place all his own in the 
denomination, both as a thinker and as a Christian gentleman. He 
has a rare degree of spiritual insight, practical leadership, and 
courage. Always on the right side of every moral issue, he can be 
counted upon to lend his influence with intelligence. 

Born in 1865, an alumnus of Franklin and Marshall College and 
the Eastern Theological Seminary, he entered the ministry in 1892. 
After pastorates in Weissport and Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, and 
serving a year as Field Secretary of the Board of Home Missions, 
he came to St. Paul’s Church, in 1900. Nine years later he received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from his Alma Mater. He has 
held membership on the Publication and Sunday School Board, the 
Board of Visitors of the Theological Seminary, and in 1924 was 
elected as the President of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. Creitz, St. Paul’s Church holds 
a high place in the city and in the denomination. Its pastor is held 
in high esteem both by the people and his fellow-ministers. One 
cannot think of St. Paul’s without at once associating with it the 
spirit of the personality that rises in the pulpit from week to week, 
making the church a mighty force in the Kingdom of God. 


MAKING THINGS NEW 
Charles E. Creitz, D.D. 
Behold, I make all things new.—Revelations xxi. 5. 


There is a vast difference between making new 
things and making things new. Any artist or artisan 
can make new things. Only God can make things 
new. Intelligent men with the right kind of tools can 
construct a new world. But God alone can make the 
world new. Bricklayers and carpenters can build a new 
church. Only the Spirit of God can make over a con- 
gregation. Governments can be changed more easily 
than people. The outward forms of society can be 
reconstructed more readily than the character of men 
can be transformed. 

The world busies itself mainly in making new things. 
The production of new wealth, the invention of new 
machinery, the building of new machinery, the build- 
ing of new enterprises, the introduction of new methods 
—these engage our most serious thought and endeavor. 

We want better homes, better schools, better 
churches, better industrial relations, better govern- 
ment. If we are looking for better homes our first 
thought is a new house, in a new location, with new 
furnishings. The better school will come with new 
buildings, new equipment, new teachers. We are con- 
stantly tinkering with our forms of government in the 
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belief that by merely changing the form we can 
improve the quality of our statesmanship. 

If new things could save the world, we should be far 
along on the way of salvation, for we have a perfect 
genius for new things. We have new laws, new 
thought, new theology, new psychology, new machines, 
new methods, new roads, new houses, new cities, new 
inventions, new institutions, new discoveries. Surely 
it is not for lack of newness that the world is in want. 
But many thoughtful people believe that this very 
wealth of things is threatening the life and soul of our 
civilization. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said in one of his nursery 
rhymes, 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


If things could make the world happy then ours 
should be the happiest age in the history of human 
kind. But there is an impression abroad that we are 
not happy, but on the contrary, that we are discon- 
tented and dissatisfied—wildly, recklessly chasing hap- 
piness, but unable to overtake it. 

New things, then, are not the world’s real need, 
either to save it or to make it happy. Not even new 
men, indeed! Of these also we have no lack. Every 
fifty years or so produces a new crop of them. For 
millennia, probably, the world has been replenished, 
periodically, with an entirely new generation of men. 
But the world has not yet been made new. Not new 
men, but men made new, is the world’s real need. If a 
single generation of men could be made new, we should 
have a world made new, and so an essentially new 
world. Then we should have in reality, new fathers 
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and mothers, new sons and daughters, new teachers and 
preachers, new presidents, governors and mayors, new 
councilmen and legislators, new employers and em- 
ployees—in a word, a new world. Out of these new 
men would come better homes, better schools, better 
churches, better industry, better government. 

But the question at once arises, Can men be made 
new? and if so, how? The problem is an old one. It 
is as old as the races. Man has always been seeking 
the redemption of the world in which he lives. 

The redemption of society has been sought mainly 
along three lines: 

1. Hducation. The Hebrews laid great stress on 
education. ‘My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge,” said Hosea. No people, perhaps, ever 
made so determined an effort to instruct their children 
as did the early Hebrews. ‘Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” 

Among the Greek philosophers were those who held 
that if men knew more they would sin less, and if they 
knew all they would not sin at all. 

That knowledge is power is one of the accepted 
proverbs of mankind. But in reality, knowledge is 
only the key to the use of power. Knowledge enables 
men to act intelligently, but it gives no assurance that 
they will do so. Universal education has been looked 
upon as a panacea for all our ills, but experience has 
brought only disillusionment. 

Knowledge has brought untold blessings to the 
world, but it has not given men the power to live. It 
has made living far easier and more comfortable. It 
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has put into men’s hands the tools for making a living. 
It has freed the intellect of man from bondage and 
fear. The educated agree for the most part on the 
knowledge by which men make their living, not in the 
knowledge by which men live. The one kind of knowl- 
edge is largely of the intellect, the other is of the heart. 
The one kind can be learned, the other must be experi- 
enced. You learn how to multiply and divide, but you 
can only experience love, pain, remorse, sorrow, joy. 
Those cannot be taught, and yet they are of the very 
essence of life itself. 

Education cannot be depended upon to make men 
either see or do the right thing. There must always be 
a right and a wrong to every question at issue among 
men, and yet the intelligent and the educated are never 
all on one side. Indeed they often seem to be about 
equally divided. 

Woodrow Wilson and Senator Lodge were both 
highly intelligent and educated men, but they were on. 
opposite sides of the League of Nations issue, and they 
were only representatives of a vast following of equally 
intelligent men and women on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Nicholas Murray Butler and Senator Wm. E. 
Borah may be regarded as equally well educated, but 
they stand on opposite sides of the 18th Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Clarence Darrow took opposite views 
of the theory of evolution. War, social justice, divorce, 
tobacco, gambling, dancing, theater going, card play- 
ing, Sabbath observance, sex—on all these questions 
equally intelligent people take contrary views. 

If in every election, national, state, and municipal, 
all the educated voters could be depended on to cast 
their ballot on the same side, and that the right side, 
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_ the problem of government would be readily solved. 
But nothing is more certain than that the electorate 
never divides horizontally on any great moral issue 
even, with the upper stratum on one side and the lower 
on the other. Elections always divide the voters per- 
pendicularly, with every stratum of society represented 
on each side of the line. 

Education as a panacea for a disordered world seems 
destined to failure. 

2. Legislation. The control of conduct by law has 
been one of the favorite methods of government in all 
history. ‘This is the easiest way of dealing with diffi- 
cult and vexing problems. If anything goes wrong in 
the life of a community, the easiest thing to do is to 
make a law about it. The futility of this method is 
patent to every careful student of the past and to every 
thoughtful observer of the present. 

The need for new laws seems constantly on the 
increase. It is impossible to catch up with the 
demands of our complex social life. Crime is increas- 
ing faster even than the laws enacted to curb or to 
destroy it. 

The weakness of the law is that it cannot make men 
new. Putting manacles on a man’s wrists may prevent 
him from committing murder, but it cannot take 
murder out of his heart. Confining the inebriate in 
prison may keep him from getting drink, but it cannot 
make him temperate in all things. Muzzling a dog 
may keep him from biting a stranger, but it cannot take 
viciousness out of his nature. 

It is of course impossible to get along without law in 
our modern world, but at best it is only a protection 
and not a remedy, or even a preventive. Temporarily 
its penalties may remove the lawbreaker from the 
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further possibility of committing crime, but as a cure 
of the criminal its potency is being doubted more and 
more. Indeed it is a question with many careful stu- 
dents of criminology whether the fear of punishment 
has any deterring influence on the criminally inclined. 

A society that builds its hope of a new world on law 
is building on sand. 

3. Social reconstruction. This is the latest panacea 
to which mankind is turning for salvation. Marxism, 
syndicalism, sovietism, communism, anarchism, social- 
ism—all these are being offered as a remedy for the 
world’s ill. Only a radical reorganization of our social 
structure can give us any hope. The soul of man is 
“cabined, cribbed, confined” by our modern civilization. 
Give it a chance and it will justify itself. Make man 
and not profit the end of business. Build men, not 
machines. Make cooperation, not competition, opera- 
tive in industry. Give man leisure and beauty and 
comfort and his divinity will shine forth. Turn the 
machinery of the world into making all men happy 
instead of making some men rich and the world will 
everywhere blossom into purity and brotherliness. 

The weakness of these plans of social reconstruction 
lies in their effort to make a new society out of the old 
material. It is still true that you cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, nor get golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts. | 

It is possible to cleanse the outside of a cup and 
platter, while within they are full from extortion and 
excess. There is such a thing as whited sepulchers, 
which outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are 
full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness. Much 
of our modern effort is the furbishing and beautifying 
of the rotten heart of men. 
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To be sure, one hears much about the need of repen- 
tance in our day. Everything is called upon to repent. 
The nation must repent, the city must repent, the cor- 
poration must repent, society must repent. But crim- 
inals pay no heed to the call. And no wonder. How 
can the sense of responsibility rest heavily on any one 
individual when it is shared by a hundred million or 
a hundred thousand, or even a hundred others. 

On the day after the execution of a notorious young 
criminal, a writer opposed to capital punishment used 
the morning paper to charge the community with mur- 
der. Did the community take the indictment seri- 
ously? It did not. In such a case the blame, if there 
is a blame, spreads out too thin for any individual to 
be disturbed about it. It still remains true that you 
cannot indict a whole people. 

Responsibility in the last analysis is always personal 
and individual. Every man must give an account of 
himself before God. It has been said that a man will 
be judged by the character of the city from which he 
comes. Nothing could be further from the truth unless 
the character of the city was the responsibility of that 
one man. 

Every man can be held responsible only for his own 
acts. That would seem to be an elementary principle 
of all morality as well as of all justice. 

The citizen is not responsible for the mayor’s acts. 
He is responsible for the vote that he casts, for his 
personal obedience to law, for his own character and 
conduct as a citizen. All these may help to determine 
the kind of a mayor that governs the city, and they 
may not. The majority on the other side may be too 
great to be overcome by the wisest and best man in the 
community. We need to recover some of the courage 
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and directness of the prophet who said, “Thou art the 
man.” 

If there is anything wrong, someone is responsible, 
and until that responsibility can be located it is futile 
to shoot into the crowd. Society will pay little heed 
to our complaints and our charges. Only when the 
personal offender can be reached can we find the 
remedy for our ills. 

The heart of men must be changed before we can 
hope for any permanent improvement of the world. 
It is sometimes said that we must not only care for the 
man who falls among thieves, but we must also clean 
‘out the robbers’ nest. But there is only one way of 
cleaning out effectually the robbers’ nest, and that is 
by converting the robbers. As long as robbery remains 
in the heart of man he will find a way to rob in spite of 
everything that man can do. All our laws and all our 
vigilance do not seem to be able to curb the robbers 
of our day. 

Only the fool would say that education and legisla- 
tion and an effort at a better order of society are use- 
less in the building of a new world. Their value is 
beyond words. But we do well to remember that they 
are means and instruments for building, and not the 
material itself out of which the structure must be 
reared. 

These are the instruments of reformation; not of 
regeneration. Reformation is often important and 
valuable, but regeneration is fundamental and essen- 
tial. Except a man be born from above he cannot even 
enter into the Kingdom of God, much less be a part of 
that Kingdom. 

Now the question naturally arises, How can a man 
be born again? The classic answer was given by Jesus 
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to the same question asked many centuries ago: “The 
wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth: so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.” 

The beginnings of all life are hidden in mystery, 
and the spiritual life is no exception. We know, how- 
ever, that there are certain favorable conditions to 
the origin of life. Without these there could be no 
life. : 

The origin of the wind as well as its destiny is a 
mystery, and yet even the wind is not a capricious and 
lawless thing in nature. We know that it has a cause 
and we can map its movements to some extent, and 
yet there remains a large element of mystery about it. 

So we cannot explain how one is born from above. 
We know, however, that certain conditions are favor- 
able to the new birth. A godly home, a mother’s 
prayers, a father’s character, a Sunday School teacher’s 
words and example, a preacher’s manner and message, 
the Holy Book and experience of sorrow or joy, the 
house of God—any one or all of a hundred influences 
may furnish the conditions out of which a new life will 
be born. 

Two college students had lost their childhood faith 
and were miserable and dejected because of it. A 
strange speaker attracted them to a meeting in a pub- 
lic building on a Sunday night. His first words aroused 
their interest. Light on their problem began to break 
as he went along. On their return to their room they 
burst into tears of joy over a new-found faith. The 
one became a missionary and the other a noted Chris- 
tian physician. To all outward appearances the two 
looked the same when they came as when they left 
the meeting. But they were not the same. They 
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were new men. They had been born again, even from 
above. 

But it must be borne in mind that regeneration by 
the Spirit is never an involuntary act. There is no 
such thing as involuntary salvation. In the last 
instance, faith is an act of the will. It involves a per- 
sonal surrender of the will to the will of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Whatever in a man’s life 
brings about such a surrender of man’s will to the will 
of God, furnishes the condition, the soil out of which 
the new life has come. But these conditions never make 
surrender inevitable. There is always a large element 
of voluntariness in redemption. No man is ever saved 
against his will. That makes responsibility for one’s 
salvation forever personal. 

While God makes all things new, He cannot do it 
without man’s cooperation. If there is to be a new 
world, man must help God to build it. There is no 
other way. 
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St. Mark’s Church, Easton, Pennsylvania, of which the Rev. Allan 
S. Meck is the pastor, is a thriving congregation of one thousand 
members. During his eleven years’ pastorate in Easton he has 
received eight hundred members. Born in Berks County, he 
received his education at the Keystone Normal School, Franklin and 
Marshall College, the Eastern Theological Seminary, and one year 
of post-graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Graduating with honors both from College and Seminary, he 
began his ministry in Bethany Reformed Church, Ephrata, Pennsyl- 
vania. After five years’ service he was called to St. Mark’s in 1916. 
Besides being a frequent contributor to the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, Mr. Meck is in demand throughout the Church as a speaker 
on special occasions, and is frequently called upon in his own com- 
munity. Throughout the year he delivers as many religious addresses 
outside as he does in his own pulpit. He has been eminently suc- 
cessful both as a preacher and a pastor. A man of deep sympathy, 
a tireless worker, living with books and people, he is building the 
Kingdom of God in the life of his congregation and community. 


GOOD NEWS 
Allan 8S. Meck 


He hath anointed me to preach the gospel._— 
Luke iv. 18. 


The miracle of survival belongs to the Man of 
Galilee alone. Nineteen hundred years have come and 
gone but Jesus is not forgotten. Instead He is widely, 
lovingly and reverently remembered. He alone is 
loved, adored and worshiped. The world will not 
willingly let Him die. One hundred years buries most 
men, no matter what they taught, or who they were, 
or what they did. Oblivion is the common grave for 
most men. There are not five men in all the history 
of the race whose names are known to the masses 
throughout the world. While time buries most men, 
time did not bury Jesus. His name cannot be forgotten. 

His life was brief, thirty and three years from the 
cradle to the cross. He was born of a peasant mother. 
He was an alien in childhood. He was an itinerant 
preacher in a conquered Roman province. He was 
stung to death with nails in the flush of opening man- 
hood, suffering the indignity of an ignominious death. 
He had neither wealth nor influence; in the cottage of 
Nazareth there was no money, and what influence had 
a village carpenter? To the learning of His day He 
was indifferent. He had no passion for fame, nor lust 
for power. As for ambition, He had none as far as this 
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world is concerned. He wrote no book. He organized 
noudnstitution. He founded no government. He chiseled 
no monument. He painted no picture. He enacted 
no laws. He led no armies. He did nothing of that 
which usually brings lasting fame to other men. And 
yet the world will not let Him die. 

Why is He not forgotten? Why did the people of 
His day and our day press this young carpenter with 
increasing throngs? Why does Jesus continually 
attract people? Why did the common people hear Him 
gladly? Why is He widely, lovingly and reverently 
remembered? Because He preached the gospel—good 
news! He brought the best news the world ever heard; 
news that was good news; tidings that were good 
tidings. 

JESUS BELIEVED IN THE ESSENTIAL GOODNESS OF 
PEOPLE. That was good news; it kindled hopes long 
dead and recovered the sense of self-respect. Jesus 
believed in the infinite worth of the human soul. The 
priceless jewel of the soul was not recognized until 
Christ appeared in Galilee. This outlook on human 
nature was different and startling. Do you wonder 
that rich men like Nicodemus listened to the prophet 
of Nazareth secretly, while the common people listened 
to Him openly and gladly? 

The other teachers of His day despised the ordinary 
man. The worth of the soul was not recognized. The 
rich, the great, the wise were honored. Mere man was 
of little or no account. Only when a man added some- 
thing to himself by his work, or his wealth, or his 
fame, were other teachers interested in him. Mere 
man was a nobody. Horace, the poet in the Roman 
world, said, “I hate the vulgar crowd.” Plato, the 
greatest Greek of his time, the mighty thinker of the 
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ancient world, when he walked down the streets of 
Athens, the citizens would exclaim: “Behold, the 
thinker!”” He even spoke of people in words of hate 
mingled with fear. Who can forget the phrase of 
Huxley, ‘the unwashed herd”? Thomas Carlyle, than 
whom no sharper critic of shams ever was, said, “Eng- 
land has 30,000,000 of people, but mostly fools.” 
Chesterfield, who had the morals of a strumpet and 
the manners of a dancing master, had the same outlook 
when he spoke of people as “the disgusting crowd.” 
Robert Elsmere “quit teaching because he could find 
no pupils worthy his efforts.’ Horace Greeley, who 
had the same lack of faith in people, when defeated for 
the Presidency, said, ‘““Few people are worth the trouble 
it takes to help them.” That sunny heart, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, even said, ‘““The more I see of people, 
the better I think of my dog.” This cynical attitude 
is well expressed in the French proverb, “He who 
works for his fellow-men should see as little as possible 
of them.” 

How different was the Man of Galilee! He looks 
upon people not as a vulgar crowd; speaks of them not 
with hate mingled with fear. He was unique in His 
faith in people, in the essential goodness of mere man. 
He saw their poverty, their disappointments, their 
failures, their troubles, their sorrows, their sins, their 
tears, their guilt, their griefs, their graves. He saw and 
felt life’s pathos. He saw the multitude as sheep hav- 
ing no shepherd and had compassion on them. This 
compassion of Jesus for people colored and glorified his 
preaching. He moved among them not to scold them, 
to condemn them, to rebuke them, to find fault with 
them, but having faith in them, He helped them. He 
became their servant. He gave Himself freely, abun- 
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dantly, gladly, continually! He gave His talents, His 
time, His thought, His sympathy, His pity, His love, 
and finally His life for the multitude. All, that they 
might find their way back to the Father! The world 
was not utterly wicked. “God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

“Tf there be a devil in man, there is an angel too,” 
says Tennyson. Christ came to release the angel. To 
do that He had to be the incarnation of faith in people. 
The image of God was rubbed, but not rubbed off; the 
image of God was covered by sin, but the image was 
still there. It is the gospel of Jesus, His good news 
about the infinite worth of mere man, that is bringing 
out the image of God in the hearts of people. To be a 
people’s Savior you must believe in them, trust them, 
appeal to them and help them. 

Christ knew people thoroughly. He knew their 
thoughts, their hopes, their fears, their weaknesses, 
their struggles and their passions. He did not pretend 
that there was no sin. He saw sin as deadly and ter- 
rible. The wonder is, Christ seeing all, knowing all, 
still thought man worth His while to teach, to live for, 
and even great enough to die for. This is the wonder 
of the good news of the Christ, after man spat on Him, 
He still believed in him! His mighty and indomitable 
hope in man is a bit of the good news that the Savior 
brought these many years ago. , 

JESUS LOVED PEOPLE. “Not even Dante loved his 
Beatrice, Petrarch his Laura, Luther his Catharine, 
Cicero his Tullia, Aaron Burr his Theodocia, as Jesus 
loved folks. His love held within itself the fullness of a 
teacher’s love for his pupils, a physician’s love for a 
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sick child, a mother’s love for her babe, a patriot’s love 
for his country, a lover’s love for his beloved.” 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’ Jesus did just that. 
That’s good news. 

Theodore Roosevelt, that fine representative Ameri- 
can—millionaire’s son, Harvard graduate, broncho- 
buster, hunter, nature lover, explorer, refcrmer, soldier, 
journalist, colonel of the Rough Riders, police com- 
missioner, executive of the Empire State and our 
Nation—had a beautiful domestic life. I suspect in 
that home of boys their clothes got mixed now and 
then. Those of us who were reared in a large family 
know. But when you read the letters of Roosevelt to 
his children you know that he never got the boys mixed. 
Theodore was Theodore. Kermit was Kermit. Archi- 
bald was Archibald. Quentin was Quentin. When 
Quentin made the supreme sacrifice in the World War 
all the other boys who were left could not take his 
place in the heart of the father. The mere fact that 
the other boys were left was not sufficient comfort. 
Each child has his or her own place in a father’s heart. 
So also in the mother’s heart. A child is unique and 
irreplaceable in every father’s heart. None of the 
others can fill the niche. No matter how many chairs 
are filled, the vacant chair leaves a void in the heart. 
Because love reigns in the home. 

Jesus is not forgotten today; the world will not will- 
ingly let Him die, He was not buried by time in the 
grave of oblivion because He made folks feel that God 
is just like that. With God every child has a unique 
and irreplaceable place. He is a Father. He knows 
us. He cares for us. He loves us. What Jesus was 
in Palestine, God was, is now, and always will be. God 
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is love! That’s news and good news; those are tidings 
and good tidings! 

God is love. What words can explain the Father’s 
love? Worshiping in Plymouth Church some years ago 
I was deeply impressed with Newell Dwight Hillis’ 
analogies on the Father’s love. I will share that 
impression. I would not eat my bread alone. It has 
strengthened my faith during the years. What com- 
parisons Dr. Hillis made that day! Why does a beauti- 
ful girl, that once was the center of attraction at every 
dance and every reception, now hang over the cradle, 
refuse honors, and give herself day and night to that 
little babe that puts helpless arms around her neck? 
Mothers are made that way. It is their nature. Why 
does a canary sing? Why does the sunbeam warm? 
Why is the rose red? Why is the dewdrop pure? Why 
is the rainbow beautiful? Why does the summer ripen 
clusters of grapes, some blue and others emerald? Why 
does Jack Frost ripen hickory nuts? Why? Because 
it is their nature. Why does God love his sinning, sor- 
rowing, suffering children? Because it 1s God’s nature 
to love. He isa Father! That is the meaning of the 
Manger in Bethlehem—God loves you. That is the 
meaning of the unforgettable life of Jesus—God cares 
for you. That is the meaning of Calvary—God is inter- 
ested in you. That is the meaning of the open sep- 
ulcher—God is seeking you. That is the meaning of 
the Lord’s Day and the Lord’s House—God loves you. 
That’s news and good news. 

Jesus believed in people. Jesus loved people. Some- 
how or other the disciples came to feel that Jesus was a 
bit of the Eternal. He suggested God. Detecting it 
they were awed. That hint was shining through every- 
thing that covered Him—poverty, lowliness, suffering, 
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death—until those who loved Him knew that His 
speech was not only a gospel, but He Himself was the 
gospel! 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE BECOMES BEAUTIFUL IN US IF 
WE GO AND DO LIKEWISE. We must believe in people. 
We must love people. Then only do we share the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. His faith made Him brotherly, 
helpful and sacrificial. “He went about doing good.” 
We must do likewise or stay beyond the pale of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Behold the lives of those who propagate the good 
news of Jesus; whose character is the grand argument 
for Christianity; who know that the world is not per- 
suaded by logic or by learning, but by life. The elo- 
quence of conduct and the power of beautiful deeds, 
who can withstand? The multitude believes in what 
it can see. The Scotch tell us “a bonnie bride is soon 
dressed.” A genuine Christian has charm of spirit and 
life, helping to bring the sinning, sorrowing, suffering 
world back to the feet of God. Witness these beautiful 
lives and eloquent deeds! | 
’ Now it is Paul, the courageous Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, telling the story of the marvelous Man of the 
Cross and the Open Sepulcher to folks who knew Him 
not; now it is John, the son of thunder changed into 
the son of love, proclaiming Christ’s new command- 
ment, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you; so shall ye be my 
disciples”; now it is Peter, once a rude fisherman with 
an impulsive soul, touched by the finger of God, going 
about doing good until they crucified him head down; 
now it is John Howard cleansing the prison dungeons 
of England believing that Jesus lived and died for the 
sick in soul who need a physician; now it is Richard 
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Cobden pleading with an English public to repeal the 
Corn Laws that the disinherited and poor might have 
bread to eat; now it is William Wilberforce, that man 
whose crippled body looked like the letter S, breaking 
the iron chains of the black people of the British 
Empire; now it is David Livingstone, whose heart rests 
in Africa, his bones in Westminster Abbey and his spirit 
in all the world, working in the Dark Continent that 
those benighted souls might have a chance in the King- 
dom of God; now it is Father Damien among the lepers 
of Molokai, that they might have a friend, priest, com- 
panion and counselor in their affliction and distress; 
now it is William Booth going through the poor section 
in London with his great slogan, ‘““A man may be down, 
but never out”; now it is John Ruskin, inheriting a 
million dollars and earning a million more with his pen, 
dedicating all he has to God’s disinherited children; 
now it is Florence Nightingale going through the hos- 
pitals during the Crimean War in such an attitude of 
helpfulness that the soldiers turn in their cots to kiss 
her shadow; now it is Abraham Lincoln putting his 
ability, common sense, position and opportunity in the 
balance of the scale for a united America and against 
secession and slavery; now it is Theodore Roosevelt 
fighting for righteousness and justice in the political 
life of America; now it is Woodrow Wilson pleading in 
the Court of Versailles for mutual understanding in 
international life, looking forward to the killing of 
war; now it is the mothers of America painting the 
color of righteousness on the souls of undying children; 
now it is the fathers representing the rugged manhood 
of our native land, standing foursquare for that which 
is honorable and just in business; now it is the mis- 
sionary of the Cross teaching, persuading, living such 
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a life before eyes who do not know Him until at last 
the folks who drank the blood of pioneers and path- 
finders are now drinking the wine of the Communion 
Table! Behold the stories of those who went about 
doing good, doing good to others because they believe 
in people and love people. The eloquence of beauti- 
ful deeds is the grand argument for Christianity. 
Believe in people. Love people. This faith and this 
love are difficult to achieve and hard to maintain. 
Travelers on this road will find the Kingdom of God. 
It is found along no other road. To hate people, to 
see no good in them, to treat them as incapable of 
good, to spurn them, to loathe them, to trample them 
under your feet—that is the sin of all sins! Never for- 
get that Jesus Christ, who knew people most com- 
pletely, loved them most perfectly. No life gets along 
well without Jesus. Give Him achance. You will be 
surprised at the stuff with which the good God made 
you. A fair chance is all He asks. He asks it now! 
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PAUL J. DUNDOREH, Ph.D. 


The Rev. Paul J. Dundore, Ph.D., is the pastor of Zion’s Re- 
formed Church, Greenville, Pennsylvania, a flourishing congregation 
of fourteen hundred members. He took his undergraduate work at 
Grove City College, and his theology course at the Eastern Theo- 
logical Seminary. His post-graduate work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Dundore celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the Christian ministry on June 5, 1927. His congregation 
granted him a leave of absence for three months, during which time 
he and Mrs. Dundore visited the lands of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
and certain European countries. For a number of years he has stood 
out prominently in the denomination as a leader in religious 
education. 


IN THE BEGINNING, GOD 
Paul J. Dundore, Ph.D. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.—Genesis 1. 1 


Any student desirous of having an accurate knowl- 
edge or information as regards the age of this earth or 
its relation to the sun, moon, and stars should consult 
the recent textbooks on astronomy, geology, or books 
bearing on kindred subjects. We would not think of 
referring a serious-minded student of these subjects to 
the Bible for such information. It is not the purpose of 
the Biblical writers to impart physical instruction bear- 
ing on the formation of the earth nor to enlarge the 
bounds of scientific knowledge. But if a student wishes 
to know the relation this world has with God, if he 
wishes to trace back all that now is to the very foun- 
tainhead of life, if he desires to find some unifying and 
permanent principle or background for the world as 
it appears, or if he desires to find some illuminating 
purpose in the history of this earth, then we can do 
nothing better than refer him to these opening chapters 
of the Bible. Here the student will find his safest 
guide to the knowledge he seeks. 

It is always well to judge the value of a writing on 
the basis of the purpose the writer has in his mind. 
If we think that the purpose of the writer who wrote 
the account of the creation of the world was to teach 
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history or to enlarge our scientific knowledge, then 
his purpose remains imperfectly fulfilled. But if the 
purpose of the writer was to give us an intelligible 
conception of God’s relation to the world and man 
and show the underlying purpose of God, the Creator, 
then we must admit that the writer was successful in 
the highest degree. The author of this account of 
creation was motivated by a religious impulse and gave 
us a conception of the relation God bears to the world 
He created. It was not his purpose to give us any 
scientific data. It is necessary to accept this truth in 
order that we may rightly understand the first verse 
of the Bible. © 

It is apparent that the writer assumes the existence 
of God. Revelation does not reveal God to us as to 
the nature of His existence, but simply tells us what 
God does. The central thought in this verse is that 
God creates. “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” He created the universe, which 
implies all things animate and inanimate, lifeless and 
life-giving. 

Whilst some people still say that God made the 
world out of nothing, we, upon the least reflection, see 
the fallacy of such a statement. It is impossible to 
create anything out of nothing. The assertion that 
“God created the world out of nothing” rather implies 
that God in the process of creation had nothing at His 
disposal save His own resources and in His creative 
activity He had no need to resort to any mechanical 
things outside His own resources. But the resources 
of God are infinite and God created the world out of 
nothing save His own resources, which are infinite. 

God who has infinite resources at His disposal created 
the heaven and the earth, that is, the universe, things 
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life-giving and lifeless, man and things. This thought 
of creation is very suggestive. The very first verse of 
the Bible distinguishes our religion and our conception 
of the relation God bears to the world He has created 
from the religions and conceptions of the Deity among 
other peoples. 

At the time this account of creation was written 
there were other peoples in other lands, as Persia, 
Egypt, Babylon and Greece, who possessed the thought 
that there was a being, some reality in back of this 
universe, who shaped it and brought order out of chaos. 
Invariably they refer to this being as making the 
world and not as creating it. Their conception is that 
of a mechanical process. The writer of this account 
of the creation strikes out boldly in the very first verse 
and says ‘God created the heaven and the earth.” 
He brings God in vital connection with the world and 
looks upon the creation of the world as a life-giving 
instead of a mechanical process. We, therefore, think 
of God as the creator or the author of the universe in 
a very vital sense. 

But what does such a divine authorship involve? 
There have been men in the eighteenth and in the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries who conceived of 
God as the author of the world in the sense that a 
person may be the maker of a watch or ship. He 
makes his instrument and then separates himself from 
it. People thought of God’s relation to the world 
after this fashion. This system of thought failed. It 
was mechanical. The people grew cold toward God 
and the emotions of the human heart were repressed. 
God was removed from His creation and as a result 
there was no personal intimacy between man and God. 
Wesley and Whitefield at this time emphasized the 
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emotions and Methodism took its beginning. The 
messages of these men were opportune and supplied 
a long-felt need of the human heart. 

Authorship implies personality. We would not say 
that Newton was the author of the law of gravitation, 
for his personality was not in it. Marconi is not the 
author of wireless telegraphy, nor Bell of the tele- 
phone, Morse of the telegraph, nor Edison of the 
phonograph. These men did not nor could they stamp 
their personalities upon their machines, and therefore 
we speak of these men as inventors instead of creators 
or authors. It may be easy to think of God as a 
machinist and of the world as a machine, but then we 
would be obliged to think of God as an inventor and 
not as a creator. To think of God as an inventor 
would destroy our spiritual relationship with God. 

There is a vast difference between an inventor and a 
creator. Watts may have invented his engine and 
Fulton his steamboat and their inventions existed as 
mere mechanisms. The soul of the inventor was not 
in his works. But when we speak of Milton’s master- 
piece Paradise Lost, or Shakespeare’s Hamlet, we have 
a creation. The souls of the poets are in their pro- 
ductions. As we read such poems we come into contact 
with the soul of the author. The soul of the author 
lives in his work. Beethoven is the author of the Fifth 
Symphony and his soul lives in it. Handel is the 
author of the Messiah and his soul lives in it. Music 
is the expression of the soul. These geniuses are not 
inventors but creators. Even so God who created the 
heaven and the earth lives in the works He has created. 
In the works of His creation we find an expression of 
Himself. 

But the author of a poem or the composer of an 
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oratorio lives beyond his creation as well as in it. The 
thinker is greater than his thoughts. Even so, God 
not merely lives in the universe. He has created it, but 
He lives above it. He is immanent and yet transcen- 
dent. He is greater than His works. He is in all and 
yet over all. In the universe, in man and things inani- 
mate, we have present the soul and life of Him who 
is the creator of all things. Tennyson beautifully 
expresses this truth when he says: 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies: 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Yea, in the universe we have the very expression of 
God. He lives in the works He has created. What a 
wonderful privilege to enter into personal fellowship ~ 
with Him whose name is Emanuel, God with us! 


Speak to Him now, for He hears thee, 
And spirit with spirit doth meet, 

He is closer to thee than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet. 


We are the creatures of God. God who created the 
heaven and the earth included man in the work of 
His creation. ‘God created man in His own image, 
in the image of God created He him; male and female 
created He them.” What a great responsibility such 
creaturehood involves! If we are worthy creatures of 
God, His life will find expression in our lives. This fact 
is often overlooked. It is not uncommon to hear peo- 
ple speak of a man who has been born in the midst of 
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poverty and later met with signal success in social 
circles, politics, or business as a self-made man. What 
an injustice this is to God! Any man who has intrinsic 
worth and is of service and influence for the betterment 
of society is a God-created soul and not a self-made 
man. Self-made men are to be found among our 
crooked politicians, greedy and selfish capitalists and 
tramps. Such men may be aptly characterized as self- 
made men because God’s creative activity has been 
shut out of their lives and they are self-made because 
they were prone to follow their own selfish will instead 
of bringing their lives into obedience to God’s will. 
A self-made man is an abortion, a perversion of the 
human race. Whatever good we have accomplished 
in this world, whatever noble thoughts we have nur- 
tured and whatever lofty ideals we have cherished let 
us give God the praise, “for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 

But this thought of creaturehood involves still more. 
God as a creator creates creators. We are His crea- 
tures, that is, creators He has created. It is very 
apparent that a thing is only of value in the measure 
that it possesses the stamp of one’s personality or is 
the expression of the life of him who creates the work. 
I have referred to poetry, as at its best when the life 
of the poet lives in his poem. The poet must be a 
creator. Music is at its best when the life of the com- 
poser lives in his creation. The intrinsic value of any 
work is commensurate with one’s creative ability. 

I have read of a certain artist who visited a fisher- 
men’s hut along a river. The artist spent a few days 
with the fishermen, making a sketch of their old hut 
which at most was not valued at more than two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. After having sketched the 
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outlines he filled in the lines and produced a painting. 
The fishermen could not understand why the artist 
should waste his time in the way he did. Whilst they 
liked him personally they thought of him as a loafer. 
The artist left the fishermen’s hut after the painting 
was finished and sold the painting to the New York 
Academy of Art for five thousand dollars. Now the 
fishermen were even more perplexed than before. They 
could not understand how their hut worth but two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in reality should be valued at 
five thousand dollars in the form of a painting on paper 
or canvas. The value of the painting was due to the 
creative genius of the artist, to the expression of his 
soul in the painting. 

We are told that Millet bought a yard of canvas 
for one franc. He paid two more francs for a hair 
brush and some colors; upon the canvas he spread his 
creative genius, giving us “The Angelus.” The original 
investment in raw material was sixty cents; the life 
which he succeeded in translating into the picture con- 
stituted the value of the painting, namely, one hundred 
and five thousand dollars. God creates creators. 

Our work for Christ and His Kingdom only proves 
to be of permanent value and of intrinsic worth in the 
measure that we prove ourselves creators and have our 
life express itself in the work we endeavor to accom- 
plish. Man is the crown of God’s creation because in 
man there is the most complete expression of God 
Himself. God’s life in us should find expression in the 
work we do. Our work in the church and as servants 
of the living Christ often is of little value because we 
fail to be creators in a real sense. We fail to translate 
our life into our work. It is life that is abiding. Ona 
Sabbath morning we get ready for the work devolving 
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upon us. We follow it up with scrupulous care and 
make ourselves believe that we have done our part. 
Often the least reflection would convince us that our 
work was very mechanical and our relation to the 
work was like that of a machinist to a machine. We 
failed to have our life find expression in the lives of 
our fellow-men. As God is a creator and thus expresses 
His life in His works, even so we should be creators 
and have our lives find expression in the work we do. 
Such an expression of life alone will make our labors 
worth while and give them permanent worth and value. 

This thought of God’s creativeness of heaven and 
earth also gives us a lively hope as to the final outcome 
of things. Sometimes the saints of God are at the 
verge of despair. They have a gloomy outlook on life. 
They tell us things are growing spiritually worse as 
one generation follows another. They fear evil will 
finally triumph. But why be pessimistic about the 
final outcome? Is not God’s creative activity present 
in the world today? Jesus says, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” God did create and He is still 
creating. “Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature.” He created the heaven and the earth, 
and His goodness is immanent, is at the heart of the 
universe. With goodness at the heart of the universe 
and with the assurance that God is with us, we have 
reason for the most robust faith that goodness will 
prevail. 

If evil should triumph in the coming generation it is 
because we have been unfaithful to duty. God’s inti- 
mate relation existing with us as Creator and creature 
should encourage us to go forward and win new con- 
quests for Christ and His Kingdom. As colaborers 
together with God, we will not allow evil to prevail. 
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However rampant sin may be, there is no dualism in 
this universe which God has created where two parties 
of equal power contend with one another for suprem- 
acy. Goodness is at the heart of the universe; for 
God’s creative activities are ever-present and by work- 
ing with Him we need not fear the outcome. God is 
upon the throne and holds the scepter of power. Let 
us have this lively hope and unfaltering trust in God 
who created the heaven and the earth and who governs 
and upholds all things He has created. 


I know not what the future hath, 
Of marvel or surprise; 

Assured alone in life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where His islands lift, 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift, 
Beyond His love. and care. 
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J. ALBERT EYLER 


J. Albert Eyler is a native of Thurmont, Maryland. He was 
graduated from Mercersburg Academy, in 1899, from Franklin and 
Marshall College, in 1903, and from the Eastern Theological Semi- 
nary, in 1906. He represented his college in the Intercollegiate 
Oratorical Contest in 1908, and returned with second honor. He 
was a member of his college debating team that defeated Lafayette 
College in 1901, and Lehigh University in 1903. He was the winner 
of the Senior Debate in 1903, and of the Schaff Prize in his senior 
year in the Seminary. 

Immediately after completing his theological studies he assumed 
the pastorate of the First Reformed Church, Lisbon, Ohio, remov- 
ing to Bedford, Pennsylvania, in 1907, where he has remained until 
the present as pastor of St. John’s Church. Modest and retiring in 
disposition, he holds a large place in the hearts of his people, and 
commands the respect and honor of his fellow ministers. The ser- 
mon here to be read is typical of the kind Mr. Eyler delivers from 
week to week in his own parish. 


HOLY GROUND 
J. Albert Eyler 


Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
ned thou standest 1s holy ground.—Exodus 
lll. oO. 

Those words will be recognized at once as the words 
attributed to God, spoken to Moses, at the place where 
Mount Horeb overlooks the desert of Midian. 

For forty years Moses, the ward of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, had enjoyed the luxuries of the imperial palace. 
At the end of that time his interference in behalf of 
his oppressed brethren, the Israelites, made it neces- 
sary, for reasons of safety, to flee from Egypt to 
Midian. 

In Midian he married the daughter of a man named 
Jethro and became a shepherd. At the end of another 
forty-year period, while the oppression of his people 
grew to be more terrible every day, there came to him 
a very remarkable experience. He had taken his flock 
to a place described as ‘“‘the back side of the desert.” 
There he beheld a bush that burned with fire, but was 
not consumed by the fire. The indestructibility of the 
bush challenged his attention and he stopped to make 
an investigation. As he approached the bush there 
came to him the message: “Take off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” 
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The expression is very suggestive and challenges 
our attention. Moses stopped to inquire why the bush 
was not consumed. We stop to inquire why the ground 
was “holy ground.” 

Apparently it was not different from any other 
ground in that neighborhood, and yet we would not 
question the statement that it was indeed “holy 
ground.” 

Let us think this matter through, that we may 
realize what actually was transpiring there. 

Moses was communing with God. It is not neces- 
sary for you to believe that God stood before him in 
flesh and blood, speaking to his physical ears, in order 
to believe that in a very real sense God was getting 
a message across to him. 

God was speaking to his heart and was inspiring him 
to undertake a great work that would mean a complete 
revolution in his life. Forever afterward he would 
think of that place as the place where he had met 
God, and where God had changed the whole course 
of his life. That spot would always be as sacred to 
him as Bethel must have been to his ancestor Jacob. 
Moses was standing on “holy ground.” 

And what made it “holy ground”? Was it the pres- 
ence of Moses there? Not at all, for Moses was liable 
to contaminate “holy ground” and was told to remove 
his shoes from his feet—a suggestion that a man is 
supposed to be cleaner than tha clothing that he 
wears; an implication that the sole of his foot would 
not be so likely to despoil the sacred place as would 
the sole of his shoe, which had touched all kinds of 
things unclean. Therefore, unshod, as he came into 
the world, would he approach this place of a great 
experience. 
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Was it God’s presence there that made the ground 
holy? What reason have we for believing that God 
was there any more than anywhere else? Is God con- 
fined to a single place, or is He capable of being so 
confined? 

No, it was the rare combination of God and Moses 
being there that made the place “holy.” It was the 
fact that at that spot there was a rare communion 
between God and a man that caused that place to be 
hobya’ 

That bit of “holy ground” in the far-away land of 
Midian makes us think of other ground that has been 
called “holy.” 

We speak of Palestine as the “Holy Land,” but I do 
not think that I ever saw the idea more beautifully 
expressed than in the lines of Dr. William L. Stidger, 
in which he sings for us: 


Judean hills are holy, 
Judean fields are fair, 

For one can find the footprints 
Of Jesus everywhere. 


One finds them in the twilight, 
Beneath the singing sky, 

Where shepherds watch in wonder, 
White planets wheeling by. 


His trails are on the hillsides, 
And down the dales and deeps; 

He walks the high horizons 
Where vesper silence sleeps. 


He haunts the lowly highways 
Where human hopes have trod 
The via dolorsa 
Up to the heart of God. 
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He looms, a lonely figure, 
Along the fringe of night, 

As lonely as a cedar 
Against the lonely light. 


Judean hills are holy, 
Judean fields are fair, 

For one can find the footprints 
Of Jesus everywhere. 


So here is another piece of ground that has been 
called “holy ground,” and the message of this little 
poem answers for us the question, “Why is Palestine 
called holy ground?” 

Palestine is the “Holy Land,” “holy ground,” because 
Jesus was there; and in Jesus we see God, His holiness, 
His love, His power. 

And again, I revert to the thought that Palestine 
is “holy ground” not simply because Jesus walked along 
the Sea of Galilee, up and down the valleys, or over the 
rugged hills. 

There is a sense in which the poet’s words are not 
exact. Literally one cannot find the footprints of 
Jesus everywhere. In the softest sands by Galilee’s 
shores, no one can point to any impression and say, 
“This was made by the feet of Jesus.” And yet, most 
certainly it must be true that “One can find the foot- 
prints of Jesus everywhere.” 

Recently it was my privilege to fulfill a long-enter- 
tained ambition, going to Valley Forge. As a school- 
boy I had been regaled with the story of Washington 
and his heroic men at Valley Forge: Vividly was there 
pictured before us that half-fed, half-clad army of men, 
who, often during that terrible winter, when it seemed 
as though the cause of freedom was lost, left blood 
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prints, in the snow, made by their frozen and half- 
naked feet. 

So it was that when I came to Valley Forge I felt 
as though I were treading on “holy ground.” There 
was no snow when I was there, and of course there 
were no blood-stained footprints. And yet I could not 
escape the feeling that those hills are sacred, and those 
fields are fair, and that one can see the footprints of 
patriots everywhere. 

And again, thinking this thing through, Valley 
Forge is well-nigh “holy ground,’ not because a body 
of men poorly dressed and poorly equipped as soldiers 
lived in tents there, through one terrible winter, but 
because of the motive that promoted them thus to 
sacrifice and to suffer. It is because they did that, not 
for themselves, but for others. Because they were buy- 
ing with their very blood, the freedom of millions as 
yet unborn. It is for this reason that, out of grateful 
hearts, we feel that the hills and valleys, once blood- 
stained by the footprints of valiant men, are sacred 
and well-nigh “holy ground.” 

Is not the same thing, precisely, true of Jesus and 
Palestine? It was the service he rendered to humanity 
that makes the very ground on which he walked seem 
like “holy ground.” His words of matchless wisdom, 
his deeds of wondrous love, are unparalleled in the 
world’s history. Therefore Palestine is “holy ground” 
to us, because a great man trod it and blessed it by his 
deeds. 

And now arises another question: If Jesus should 
-come back to Palestine, would it be “holy ground” to 
him? I think that some of it would so seem and other 
parts of it would not. I do not think that He would 
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bother to go out to Bethlehem’s stable. I do not think 
that He would be greatly interested in the fact that 
men have said He was born in a lowly cattle shed. I 
do not think that it would make much difference to 
Him where He was born, except that He might be 
wishing that His mother Mary might have had more 
of the comforts of this life in that hour of His Geth- 
semane. And this, because He would not go strutting 
up and down Palestine expecting everybody to take 
notice of the cattle shed, in order that they might the 
better appreciate the greatness to which He had 
attained. 

But I do think that He would want to go up to 
Jerusalem, that He would want to see at least the site 
of the ancient Temple—His Father’s house. I believe 
that the very ground on which the Temple stood would 
be sacred to Him. It was His Father’s house and there 
His soul had been lifted up in worship. 

And they didn’t have perfect preachers in those days. 
In fact, there were none who were equal to Jesus, and 
few with whom He could agree. And His fellow wor- 
shipers were not all perfect either. In fact, He felt 
so outraged at some of them on one occasion, that He 
drove them out of the Temple. Nevertheless, it was 
God’s house and He could worship there, so that the 
sacred associations connected with it would make even 
the ground on which it once stood “holy ground.” 

It is just that way that I would like to have you all 
feel about your own church. I would like to have 
you feel, as you enter it, that you are upon “holy 
ground.” 

For some this church has been made sacred because 
you have come here broken-hearted, paying a last 
tribute of respect to one whom you have loved more 
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than you have loved your own life; to some it has 
been made sacred because before this altar you have 
taken solemn vows, through which you have conse- 
crated your life to God; and to some the sacred mem- 
ory is connected with the fact that here your life was 
joined with the life of another. Again, here too are 
sacred memories, reaching far back through the vista 
of the years. For almost two hundred years this spot 
has been the place of worship for your fathers. Here 
great sacrifices have been made for God and the King- 
dom; the earth about this church has been enriched 
by the dust of the men and the women who worshiped 
here, and who were leaders in promoting the Kingdom 
of God. Callous indeed must be our thoughts and feel- 
ings if, on entering this house, we do not feel that this 
is “holy ground.” 

I think that if Jesus should come back to the “Holy 
Land” He would want to go to Nazareth. He would 
want to find the house, or at least the spot on which 
stood the house, where Mary and Martha and Lazarus 
lived. I believe that He had found joy there, in that 
Christian home. He who never had a home of His 
own, during those years of toil and sacrifice; He who 
had not where to lay His head drank to the full from 
the blessings of this Christian home where love dwelt. 
I think, therefore, that the place where that Nazareth 
home stood would be to Jesus as “holy ground.” 

After all, is it not true that for most of us there is 
no place like home? A man’s house is his sanctuary— 
even the law recognizes it as such. God pity us if, 
when the time comes that we have to be separated from 
it, we are not anxious to get back to the old home as 
though it were “holy ground.” 

I think that Jesus would want to go out from that 
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Nazareth home, some little distance, out to a spot 
where once there was a tomb and where He and Mary 
and Martha bowed down and cried together. 

Tennyson gives us a picture of a man and his wife 
who have had a misunderstanding and who have 
“fallen out’? and who, therefore, are very unhappy, 
until one day they meet beside a little mound. To 
them it is sacred ground, and from it there arises the 
song: 


And blessings on the falling out that all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we love and kiss again with 
tears. 


I think that Jesus would want to go to Gethsemane 
—out to the Garden. I think He would like to kneel 
again beneath those gnarled old olive trees, some of 
which we are told are still standing, and I think that 
He would like to do it with the moon filtering down 
through the branches. And I am very sure that He 
would think of this spot as “holy ground,” for here, 
too, He had a great and heart-searching experience, 
and any place where men and women have heart- 
searching experiences becomes to them forever after- 
ward “holy ground.” 

And God said to Moses, “Take off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” 

What makes ground “holy ground’? Any place 
where men and women meet God and commune with 
Him becomes “holy ground”; the place where the will 
of God grips you and changes the current of your life 
is “holy ground’; any place where men and women, 
in the spirit of Jesus, who made Palestine to be the 
“Holy Land,” live and sacrifice and suffer for others is 
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“holy ground”; any place where you have a great, 
heart-searching experience of sorrow or of juy is “holy 
ground.” 

Jesus made Palestine to be “holy ground”; Wash- 
ington and his brave men made of Valley Forge a 
sacred shrine. 

It is no longer a fairy tale, it is solemn truth, that 
people have lived so nobly that flowers have sprung 
from the ground made sacred by their footsteps. 

And the best part of it all is, that there is still ground 
waiting to be made “holy.” 

It must be a great privilege to see the Holy Land; 
yet we cannot but believe that it is a greater privilege 
that is ours, to make holy some little bit of land upon 
which we live. 
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GOD’S SCHOOL OF PERFECTION 
Charles D. Rockel 


For it became him . . . in bringing many sons 
unto glory to make the author of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings—Hebrews ii. 10. 


The perfect life is not the life that has reached the 
end of development. It is the life that has passed 
victoriously through the Valley of Suffering. Yet suf- 
fering is the black enigma against which many a faith 
is broken. The passion and death of Jesus have been 
shrouded in mental confusion because the feeling is 
abroad that a life so gracious and obedient to the 
heavenly vision must somehow have a happy ending. 
Human nature is too romantic to yield to the tragic 
defeat of such a life without a protest. The Pharisaic 
heresy that insists upon a crown of material blessings 
and the softness of an easy life for earnest piety and 
faithful goodness still baffles men when life refutes it. 
The noblest piety is no protection against life’s trage- 
dies and sorrows. Many of life’s woes might be escaped 
if there were no evil hearts to deal with and no 
rebellious spirits to curb, but there would still remain 
the sorrows of death and the gnawing disappointments 
of failure. To render homage to the God of omnipo- 
tence does not obligate Him to give His devotees 
material ease and comfort in a universe that is created 
for the development of Christlike character. Char- 
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acter and obedience have a value, the price of which 
the world cannot pay in ease and comfort, or material 
blessings. 

The deep meaning of existence cannot be discovered 
by any of the shallow appraisements of life which the 
world flings at the hurrying crowds on pleasure bent. 
Love, truth, and holiness have no corresponding 
material values that can be quoted or bought and sold 
upon the stock markets of the world. Much as men 
strive to put a price mark upon them, they always 
elude every effort to do so. He who would love and 
follow truth or live in holiness cannot expect to trade 
them in for cash when it is cash he seeks. To send out 
thoughts of love to the whole world, and to receive 
back open hostility and secret enmity, is a baffling 
experience to all who are content to live in life’s back 
waters. To move out into life’s swift flowing stream 
is to find each gracious, loving life crowded with sor- 
row, heartache, and suffering. God, who so tenderly 
sustains all His children and enfolds them in His own 
loving energy, is forever despised, cursed, and rejected 
by them. No human heart has ever ached more than 
the heart of God, and He is God because He is the 
greatest sufferer in the whole universe. His disobedi- 
ent, rebellious children fill the Great Father’s heart 
with more pain than the noblest soul on earth has the © 
capacity to conceive. When His children take the 
powers He has given them to make this world His 
heavenly home and they use them to slay and drench 
the earth with the blood of His children, then God 
bleeds and dies in the lives of His suffering, hating, 
dying children. Every faithful disciple of the suffering 
Servant will be perplexed until a vision of God’s 
suffering bursts upon his troubled soul and he 
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sees the Cross of suffering love at the heart of the 
universe. 

In the deepening shadows of Calvary, Jesus had to 
meet the baffling experience of innocent suffering and 
learn its abiding significance. The sweet serenity and 
the matchless beauty of His life has charmed our earth- 
bound lives a thousand times, but that serenity and 
beauty were not gifts from heaven. They were learned 
at fearful cost in God’s school of perfection. Majestic 
and undaunted He moved amidst the clash and strife 
occasioned by His revolutionary life and message, but 
the victorious faith in which He moved was born out 
of the travail of His soul. Whatever of faith or hope or 
love streamed in radiant glory from His life, He learned 
each lesson in God’s school of suffering and death. Not 
a thought surged through His mind unearned, not a 
throb of love beat in His soul unachieved, not a moment 
of faith sustained Him without the agony of conflict 
with despair. He paid the full price of suffering for 
His Saviorhood, and so must every one who would be a 
savior of the race. He disclosed the meaning of suffer- 
ing and found abundant room for it in human life. 
He gave to troubled and despairing souls the key that 
unlocks the dark mystery of suffering and redeemed 
them from despair under the hard chastening of unde- 
served affliction. 

Suffering then is for the soul’s maturing, and Christ- 
likeness is won in our journey over its thorn-strewn 
path. Beautiful His life, surpassing any that ever 
mingled with the sons of earth; matchless the grace 
of His words; far-flung the vistas of the vision in which 
He moved and lived; but not through these does He 
draw our poor, human, sinning hearts to God. It is 
through the agony of His rejected love that He lifts 
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the veil of human sin that hides God from us and draws 
us to the loving heart of God. His life, words, and 
vision would have meaning for us even without His 
suffering, but they were touched with God’s own suffer- 
ing spirit and made perfect in the deathless grandeur of 
His victory through death. There was no other way, 
and only through suffering and death could His life 
have been made perfect and complete, and no human 
life is fully prepared for its own divinity until it is 
cleansed in the valley of suffering. Through the valley 
of pain and suffering He leads us until we yield our 
will to Him, and give His purpose sway in our lives. 
Jesus, in the weakness of His human flesh, sought 
escape from the Cross when the Father raised it in 
His pathway as the price sinful men would demand 
of a life so perfect in obedience. His heart and soul 
rebelled against its cruel suffering and its blasting 
shame, for the full price of Saviorhood was yet hidden 
from His knowledge. He still had hopes that the stub- 
born hearts would yield to the call of a love so divine. 
But when the hearts remained stubborn and hate 
rushed Him off to the Cross, He opened His life to its 
pain and suffering for the love He bore for men, and it 
flooded His soul like an evening calm. There can be 
no escape from the challenge God holds before us in 
suffering, if we are to have the perfect life of Christ. 
We have not the courage to pray that God shall lead 
us into the hard and difficult paths of life, yet in these 
very paths, when our north star has set behind the 
storm clouds and we go on without its guiding rays, 
our lives are born to greatness and to goodness. We 
plead with God in bitter agony to save us from suffer- 
ing, and in our desperate efforts to escape thwart God’s 
purpose for our lives. God must push most people 
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into the path of abundant life that leads us through 
suffering into light and peace. But He does not for- 
sake us when He asks us to walk with Christ to Cal- 
vary. The night may turn to starless blackness, and 
the storm wail in our souls be but the gentle touch of 
His presence giving us the courage to go every step 
of the weary way, even to the bitter end. The Pauls, 
the Livingstones, and the Lincolns of humanity know 
the cost of suffering to fulfill God’s purpose in human 
life, and they have learned it at the foot of the Cross 
on Calvary. Through suffering the kindly light finds 
its way into our eyes; the radiance of heaven shines 
in glory from our faces, and the love of God comes to 
fill our hearts. In such a time we catch the meaning of 
the unknown writer to the Hebrews writing for God’s 
suffering children as he called them to courage and 
patient endurance by reminding them that the author 
and finisher of their salvation was made perfect 
through suffering. 

Facing death in the Holy City of His people and 
tortured by the fear that it betrayed His own unworthi- 
ness, He shrank from the very thought of what it 
meant. Faith in Himself, in man and God, trembled 
on the brink of dark and hopeless despair. How could 
there be meaning in such suffering in the perfect obedi- 
ence of His life to the Father’s will? He had given 
all men His love. What more than love could He give? 
If love could not win these sinful hearts, then how 
could they be won? In the fearful struggle of Geth- 
semane He fought for the answer to these doubts. 
At length, He found the satisfaction of all His suffer- 
ing in the wounded, bleeding, broken heart of God. 
He turned to that aching heart and yielded Himself 
to any suffering which sinful men could inflict, for 
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He knew that every pang was but the Father’s suffer- 
ing spirit in Him. He accepted the Father’s agony as 
His own, and in that great act of identifying Himself 
with the Father’s suffering love He made Himself the 
Savior for all time. The agony and innocent suffering 
of those hours when He took His stand with love and 
God, the world can never know, but neither could it go 
on as if He had never lived or suffered. 

For ages men have believed and taught that because 
Jesus suffered they could, by repeating ancient creeds 
or using mystic rites, appropriate the glory of a suffer- 
ing-cleansed life without paying the price in suffering. 
No greater heresy has ever hurt the souls of men. 
Christlikeness, now as two thousand years ago, entails 
suffering. Jesus could not appropriate to Himself the 
Father’s compassion until He had accepted God’s suf- 
fering as His own. Christlikeness, now as always, must 
agonize in drops of blood and break itself upon the 
Cross of suffering. God cannot exempt a Christlike life 
from paying the full price of suffering that sinful men 
demand without bringing chaos into the moral uni- 
verse. Every Christlike life must pay the full price 
of its achievement, and that price is the capacity for 
Christlike suffering and love. Until some child of God 
is willing once more to pay that price to the full and go 
with God to the full extent of suffering love, no life 
with the matchless grace of Christ will ever again bless 
our earthly home. Let that be clear to all who seek 
the abundant life in Christ without being willing to 
pay the price he had to pay. 

The disciples were confused and terrified when they 
saw their Master swept to the Cross upon the tide of 
human hate. They identified suffering with punish- 
ment and failed to see that the Cross was laid upon 
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the shoulders of Jesus by evil men and not by God. 
The Cross was in no way a punishment, yet its suffer- 
ing seemed to them to be punishment inflicted by God. 
They felt that if He was God’s anointed Messiak some 
miracle would snatch Him from the Cross; but no 
miracle occurred and the defending legions of heaven 
tarried. Their Master was crucified, a traitor to His 
nation, a heretic to His Church, and an outcast of His 
people. No surer proof of God’s judgment upon their 
Master could have been given them than His shameful 
death upon the Cross. The poison of this confusion 
entered His own soul as He saw the shadows of defeat 
grow more ominous. Was He after all approved of 
God or was this God’s disapproval upon His own 
delusions and vain fancies? How could He know? 
What could He do? He could but trust in love and 
obey the Father’s will. 

Like so many since that day, they failed to see that 
while some suffering is punishment not all suffering 
is the just reward of sins committed by the sufferer. 
The innocent suffer with the guilty, but not in punish- 
ment for them. They suffer because they are one with 
humanity, bound together by a million slender ties, 
which make an unbreakable cord. The tower of Siloam 
fell and killed some workmen, not because they were 
the chief sinners in Galilee, but more likely because 
a dishonest contractor was swelling profits by using 
inferior materials. They died, but not in punishment, 
and so the death of Jesus baffled the disciples because 
they interpreted it as God’s punishment for some secret 
sin. But God could not have made a world in which 
character has real meaning and worth without intro- 
ducing the possibility of innocent suffering. Where 
creatures are to be free children, God must let the door 
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open for sinful and rebellious sons of God to crucify 
the Lord of Life. We have yet to learn to see spiritual 
values as Jesus saw them. A mother suffers death 
untold for her sinning boy, but not in punishment for 
him, or for his sins. He must suffer the consequences 
of every sin himself and no one can ever suffer them 
as a substitute for him. The marks of his sin are in his 
own body and soul, and not in the body and soul of 
another. Consequently he must suffer for them. The 
mother’s suffering is vicarious, because her love will 
not let him go, and not because her suffering is paying 
the penalty of his sins. In love she goes with him 
into every den of vice and sin, pleading mutely with 
him in her suffering. Every step of his sinful way is 
red with the blood drops of her breaking heart, but 
she will not turn back and leave him in his sin. She 
must be there to lift him up when he turns toward the 
love he now rejects and spurns, and through all eternity 
she will follow him, waiting for the moment when he 
shall come to himself. Such suffering love, and there 
are hosts of aching, breaking hearts, is the saving love 
of God Himself, and in some such way we must come 
to see the suffering and death of Jesus if it is to draw 
men to the redeeming love of God. 

There is a quick and easy release from all such suffer- 
ing for God and His suffering, loving children. It is 
sure and quick. Let love die in the loving heart and 
all love’s eternal suffering will be no more, but as long 
as love pours out its full measure of undying devotion, 
mothers, friends, fathers, husbands, wives, and God 
will suffer in sorrow and agony. God suffers so deeply 
because He loves so perfectly. Jesus might easily have 
escaped the suffering of the Cross had He permitted 
His love for man to die out of His soul. Greater than 
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any physical suffering is the sorrow of love for those 
who will not heed its gracious appeal. As long as we 
love we must rejoice to bear the heavy cross of sorrow 
and suffering. Only a heart that has drawn very close 
to God in love can know how great the suffering of 
unrequited love may be. Physical suffering is as the 
patter of a spring shower upon the roof compared to 
the pounding of the billows of sorrow as they break 
over the loving heart of God. God suffering in the - 
loving Master of Galilee must sooner or later break the 
heart of His rebellious children and drive them home 
in loving obedience. 

It is the shallow, faithless, and loveless heart that 
knows no suffering. It can watch friendships sink into 
the grave of neglect without shedding a tear; it can 
see love betrayed and virtue sullied with never a pang 
of pain, because it has no love. Jesus’ suffering touched 
the infinite depths of the Father’s heart and through 
it He was made perfect. However beautiful and 
unselfish His life might have been; however divine 
His compassion, He had to drain the last bitter drop 
in the cup of suffering to complete His life and become 
the Savior of the world. We can no more attain unto 
Christlikeness without suffermg than a mother can 
feel the thrill of baby cheeks pressing upon her own 
without the travail of motherhood, for souls, like baby 
cheeks, are born in travail. 

Thus must every soul that walks this earthly path 
gain its faith and hope and love. It cannot receive 
them as unearned and undeserved gifts from heaven. 
Not one of the sons of men can escape suffering, and 
as Jesus completed His life and made it perfect in suf- 
fering, so must every one of His disciples. The portals 
of our love swing upon the hinges of our own sorrows 
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and through the sore chastening of our hearts we 
become the ministering priests of sympathy. The love 
of the heart that has sorrowed and suffered is the light 
streaming from heaven’s holy altar. Let our hearts 
then be broken if they must, but may they be fashioned 
after God’s own, and dismiss us not from Thy Great 
School of Perfection until in suffering love we have 
learned life’s best and sweetest lesson. 
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Alfred Nevin Sayers is the second youngest preacher represented 
in this volume. Completing his preparatory work at the Lancaster 
High School, he entered the Freshman class of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, from which institution he was graduated in 1914, from 
the Eastern Theological Seminary, in 1917, and from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in 1918. 

Perhaps the most unique and outstanding accomplishment of Mr. 
Sayers’ ministry is his scheme of symbols for religious education in 
his recently erected Church School building, at Lansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania. Very effectively was this written up in the beginning of 
1927 in the Reformed Church Messenger. He is a pioneer in re- 
ligious education, having made his work felt in his first pastorate 
in the Second Reformed Church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
now in St. John’s Church, Lansdale. He is interested in youth, as 
instanced by his relationship to Camp Becket, Massachusetts, and 
the Rhode Island State Y. M. C. A. Camp, having been associated 
with Mr. H. W. Gibson, internationally known Boys’ Work director. 
Always clear, logical and forceful in his sermons, Mr. Sayers is one 
of the denomination’s best young preachers. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN AND SOCIAL 
REDEMPTION 


Alfred Nevin Sayers 
Go and do thou likewise —Luke x. 30-37. 


Did you ever wonder why Jesus’ story of the Good 
Samaritan gives not a single shred of description of 
the poor victim by the roadside? Think of it. We do 
not know whether he was a Jew, a Greek, a Roman, 
an Arab, or an Egyptian. Nor do we know whether 
he was rich or poor. He may have been a good haul 
for the robbers, or he may have had so little on his 
person that they beat him and stripped him out of 
sheer spite because they could get no more. We do 
not know whether he was a good man or a bad one. 
He may have been a profligate, drunkard, or good- 
for-nothing scoundrel of whom many would say that 
his death was a good riddance. Or he may have been 
upright, honored and respected by his fellow-men. The 
characters of all the other actors in the parable are 
partly outlined for us. This one is quite unidentified. 

I suppose the reason is that to Jesus this did not 
matter at all. Only one thing mattered to Him. He 
was a man; he shared the common heritage of the 
divine nature; he was akin to all whom Jesus called 
the children of the Heavenly Father. His humanity 
alone was enough to constitute him a social obligation 
to his fellow-men. 
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For some of us this story may strike deeper 
root if we paraphrase it in terms of more modern 
experience. How shall we say it? A certain man was 
going along the road from the cradle to the grave, 
when the greed and injustice of his fellow-men and the 
ravages of disease and unemployment fell upon him 
and stripped him of his goods and left him half dead. 
Profit-seeking business men were traveling that same 
road, but when they saw him they passed by on the 
other side. Ambitious politicians also came that way 
and took a look at him, but saw no votes and passed 
by on the other side. Dignified Churchmen likewise 
traveled that road with eyes and mind above the sordid. 
things of earth, and they too passed by on the other 
side. Then came—who shall we say?—and paused to 
help this fellow-man with the oil of justice, the salve 
of charity, and the stimulant of renewed opportunity 
and hope for abundant life. Is it the Red Cross 
administering physical relief? Is it the labor union 
battling for the rights of the working masses? Is it 
John Leitch and others like him who are struggling 
to establish justice and fair play in industrial relations? 
Is it Jacob A. Riis bringing the living green of parks 
and playgrounds into the foul tenement-house districts 
of New York City and shedding the sunlight of human 
sympathy into the lives of bruised and beaten souls? 
Is it Eugene Debs in America, Lenin in Russia, striv- 
ing for the opening of the doors of opportunity to the 
masses? Oh, to be sure, some of these names I have 
mentioned are despised and contemptible in the eyes 
of many. But so was the name of the Samaritan in 
whom Jesus found the spirit and works of love and 
service. The priest and the Levite would have been as 
slow to recognize the place and worth of the Samaritan 
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as we may be to concede merit to Debs and Lenin; yet 
in the perspective of time we have learned to look on 
him with honor and esteem. His name is no longer 
a reproach, but a symbol of admirable character. Why? 
Because he exemplified the spirit which Jesus set 
forth as essential to the establishment of a new social 
order. 

Jesus came into a world tossed and torn by sin and 
selfishness. He came to bring it hope of redemption. 
He dreamed for it a new ideal, and called that ideal 
the “Kingdom of God.” He visualized a redeemed 
society in which men should recognize one another as 
brothers and friends, not as hated and hateful enemies. 
He conceived of that Kingdom as built on the founda- 
tions of righteousness, mutual service and friendly 
understanding. A narrower eae Deo of the King- 
dom is unworthy of Him. 

That ideal is still before us, as surely as He lives. 
In this world that is still tossed and torn by sin and 
selfishness He would have His followers dream of, 
and labor for, a redeemed social order. To this 
dream of social redemption and to the fellows whom 
we meet upon life’s highway we may take one of three 
attitudes typified by the various actors in Jesus’ 
parable. 

1. First of all, there is the anti-social attitude, 
exemplified by the robbers who pounced upon the 
traveler, robbed him, beat him and left him for dead. 
In your modern social order the same anti-social atti- 
tude actuates the conduct of men in all walks of life. 
It finds expression in impersonal form through great 
corporate enterprises. In my paraphrase of the para- 
ble I named the robbers ‘Injustice,’ “Greed,” ‘“Dis- 
ease” and “Unemployment.” These impersonal, 
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abstract characters are often the resultant forces of 
gigantic combinations of individuals who personally 
would not be guilty of some of the consequences pro- 
duced by their corporate action. They are long-dis- 
tance robbers, absentee highwaymen who operate from 
so great a distance that they do not have to look on 
the wounds of their victims. Though not many miles 
away, yet in effect it is a long way from the mahogany 
tables of the boards of directors where men sit to divide 
vast profits among the stockholders to the foul-smell- 
ing sweatshops where frail women shed their life blood 
at machines which grind out their profitable product 
in return for their own unprofitable wage. 

Of course there are tales, numerous and lengthy, to 
be told of how individuals by initiative and honest 
effort have forged their way from the ranks up to the 
foremost positions in industry. Such stories are often 
true enough and much to the point in other connec- 
tions. In this connection, however, they miss the 
point. . While a foreman is finding one industrious, 
careful and honest worker and advancing him by 
degrees upon his merits, unsanitary conditions, long 
hours, meager pay and other injustices are finding from 
nine to ninety-nine others and beating and robbing 
them of life. Unsanitary conditions are as impartial 
in their operation on life as are the rays of God’s sun. 
They work upon the just and the unjust. While a 
few are being advanced, many are being laid off, and 
unemployment is also no respecter of persons, but falls 
on the evil and the good. Though some escape the 
maraudings of this particular thief, there is always 
the menace of his attack hanging over the worker’s 
head. We know that he frequents the road from the 
cradle to the grave which all of us must travel, and the 
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fear for one’s job is robbing many a traveler of the 
abundant life we all were meant to enjoy. 

But this anti-social mind is not only an impersonal, 
corporate influence which works through boards of 
directors of corporations and governing boards of trade 
unions. It is found in very personal form in the men 
and women who cherish motives hostile to their com- 
rades without qualm of conscience. They are avowedly 
out to get the other fellow. They have no scruples 
against picking his pocket. Sometimes it can be done 
in legal fashion—that is all the safer. Sometimes the 
law is utterly disregarded in the desire to skin the 
other fellow before he skins you. The woods are full 
of such thieves who waylay their innocent victims on 
life’s highway. 

II. The individualistic mind is shown in the con- 
duct of the priest and the Levite. Each one went his 
way about his own business and left the wounded man 
to his own resources. They assumed that it was no 
affair of theirs. The attitude may also be found in 
any and all walks of life. 

The business world is very largely in the grip of the 
individualistic attitude. Though the service-ideal has 
been injected here and there into business principles 
and practice by men of Christian spirit and purpose, 
this small leaven is finding the commercial world a 
hard lump to permeate, and “business is business” still 
persists as a slogan to justify the competitive race for 
profits, without heed to social consequences. 

In the realm of politics we might hope to find leaders 
actuated by a patriotic devotion to the common good, 
but here too we find that, with some glorious excep- 
tions, men are striving for personal advantage, for 
power, prestige and purse. 
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In the Church, if anywhere, we should expect to 
find something bigger than the individualistic mind. 
Yet religion, too, has been in the grip of individualism. 
Quite generally our fathers thought it beneath the 
dignity of the Church to concern itself with the physi- 
cal comfort and social relations of mankind. The 
Church was a divine institution, they thought, and as 
such must not soil its hands with social service, or with 
industrial conditions, or with local or national politics, 
or with international relations. Even today, when 
some of the prophets of a new social order turn the 
searchlights of the gospel upon industrial conditions, 
it is only the vested interests who howl, but many 
churchmen with their ingrown piety proclaim that 
these men are leading the Church out of her sphere 
into affairs that are not her concern. They would 
have the Church act the priest and the Levite and pass 
by suffering humanity on the other side. All too often 
the Church has been satisfied to let the robbers do 
. their dirty work and their victims die by the way, 
while she seeks to save their souls for eternity. 

But the profit-seeking business men and the ambi- 
tious politician and the dignified churchman have no 
monopoly on the individualistic mind. The day laborer 
with his pick and shovel may be just as narrow an 
individualist. The self-centered attitude, wherever it 
be found, adopts the motto, “Let every man attend to 
his own business” or “Look out for Number One.” 

As the priest and the Levite may have justified their 
neglect of human need by the urgency of their busi- 
ness, so the individualist in business, in government, 
and in social and domestic life takes the attitude that 
every man’s welfare is his own concern. “I am not my 
brother’s keeper.” “It’s not my funeral.” One might 
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_ suppose there is no reason to weep at anybody’s funeral 
but his own. The parable is plain enough to show us 
Jesus’ feeling toward the individualist who passes by 
on the other side when humanity cries aloud or suffers 
in silence for the want of helping hands and sympa- 
thetic hearts. 

III. The social mind, embodied in the Samaritan, 
and none other, can accomplish the redemption of the 
social order. It is the mind that recognizes the inter- 
dependence of all human souls and says, “I am my 
brother’s keeper.” It is the attitude that stops a man 
in his own travel to take the hand of his brother and 
give him needed aid. Two things are involved in this 
social attitude that are necessary for the redemption 
of society. 

One is the awakening of the sympathies of the 
passersby. Man must learn to care when his fellow 
suffers. Say what you please in condemnation of 
Debs, Lenin and other leaders of labor movements, so 
far as their political and economic principles are con- 
cerned, one must admit they are fired with a deep 
interest in the good of their fellows. They have learned 
to feel with and suffer for their comrades. That is 
the attitude which must be implanted not only in the 
hearts of a few martyr-spirits, but in the minds of the 
masses of people toward each other. We need to 
learn a new social-mindedness. Surely this is one of 
the products of real religion. The religion of Jesus 
was a religion of social-mindedness. It did not sepa- 
rate men from one another. It drew them to one 
another. It was a principle that emphasized the com- 
mon interests, even while it recognized the patent dif- 
ferences between men. Two men might have differently 
colored skin, but to Jesus both were men. Of two men 
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one might have great wealth, and the other have not 
where to lay his head, but to Jesus both were men. The 
religion of Jesus, therefore, if it find its way into our 
inward parts, will never let us pass by unfeeling the 
unnumbered men and women who suffer with loath- 
some disease, nor to forget the millions who are hun- 
gry, whether in the alleys back of our homes, in the 
steppes of the Asian desert, or in the Ganges valley. 
It will make us care when we know that women work 
long night hours in unsanitary mills while they dream, 
or dread the days ahead that promise a new life in the 
crowded home and another mouth to be fed from the 
scanty hoard. Is it nothing to you, O you that pass 
by? We live in a world replete with selfish strife, 
agonized by human suffering, bleeding with the 
wounds of the struggle for existence. They who were 
created to be children of God are crushed beneath the 
unfeeling heel of tyranny, greed, corruption and 
hatred. The religion of Jesus is of the sort to make us 
care. 

However, something more is involved in the social 
mind than sympathy for the oppressed and unselfish 
service in assuaging their wounds. To be sure, we can 
never cease to bind up the wounds of the suffering and 
comfort the hearts of the bereaved. The ministry of 
the Samaritan must be faithfully performed. But a 
society redeemed by the social mind of Jesus will be 
one in which the travelers will be protected from the 
highwaymen. That is, the robbers that infest the road 
from the cradle to the grave must either be converted 
or imprisoned. We do not know from the parable that 
the Samaritan did anything to clean up the Jericho 
road. The modern Samaritan, however, must consider 
that a part of his task. Social redemption involves the 
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ironing out of the social injustices of the present order, 
the curbing of human greed and selfishness, the elimi- 
nation of disease and unemployment, and all the 
thieves to whose raids men and women are now 
exposed. 

In other words, the redemption of society is not only 
a great remedial task, but also a preventive enterprise. 
The social spirit must be employed not only in binding 
up wounds, but also in dulling the weapons that made 
the wounds—nay, rather in refashioning the weapons 
of warfare, rapine and murder into tools of industry, 
service and progress. As the same building which once 
served as saloon has been transformed into a bakery 
or confectionery, so the same energies which are spent 
in exploiting humanity may be utilized for exalting 
humanity, and the same places where human minds 
and bodies are ground down and embittered may be 
the scenes of their uplift and development. 

Legislation will not accomplish this. It may be an 
instrument to help in its accomplishment, for we need 
laws to safeguard the welfare of human life in the great 
social struggle. But laws will not foster the social 
spirit. Education will not create the social spirit, 
though it may help to illumine the minds of men and 
show the wisdom of cooperation in preference to hos- 
tility and hatred. Science will not engender the social 
spirit, though it may develop effective tools for the use 
of such a spirit in lightening the burdens and relieving 
the suffering of an overworked and abused humanity. 

Only by the inculcation of the true religion of Jesus 
can we develop the social mind which is needed for 
social redemption. He is the One who can teach us 
how to love and serve our neighbors. His spirit it is 
that can give us more good Samaritans. Nothing less 
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can convert the anti-social who give themselves to 
plunder and pillage and the individualists who live the 
self-centered life, indifferently passing by all human 
need, into socially minded Christians whose hands are 
uplifted to bind up the broken-hearted and to remove 
and restrain the forces that break and bruise. 

Jesus himself paused on his way to relieve suffering 
humanity and to remove the thieves of man’s abun- 
dant life from their ambushes along the highway. He 
cleansed the leper, restored the paralytic and opened 
the eyes of the blind, but he also changed the enemies 
of society who are a menace to its safety into friends of 
mankind who were its profitable servants. To the 
harlot he presented the new way of life and challenged 
her to “go and sin no more.” Zaccheus was changed 
from a hard-fisted, extortionate tax-gatherer into an 
honest public servant and philanthropist. Those 
enemies of the common good who were beyond his 
transforming power he drove from their hiding-places 
and overthrew their traffic in human piety and devo- 
tion. It was in the very courts of the temple that he 
found a “den of thieves,” and he drove them out with 
a mighty indignation. 

Thus His words and His works call for an army of 
Good Samaritans armed with the social purpose to 
transform a torn and bleeding world into a redeemed 
social order, such as Jesus saw in His vision of the 
“Kingdom of God.” 
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DRIVING OUT FEAR 
Paul Seibert Leinbach, D.D., Litt.D. 


I will fear no evil, for Thow art with me— 
Psalm xxiii. 4. 


“Fear,” said George Meredith, “is the chief demon 
of modern life.” It is a sobering reflection that, after 
all the centuries, there remain so many millions of 
human beings who are literally afraid. Worry and 
carking care are not unknown in America; some eall it 
our chief national sin. Visitors from other lands have 
said that nowhere on earth, in spite of all our pros- 
perity, do they see so many anxious faces—harassed, 
tense, weary, haunted by worry or dread. Across the 
sea, the apparently “‘care-free existence” of many peo- 
ple is often found to be merely a veneer and a sham. 
Thousands are whistling to keep up their courage. 

It is obvious that nations are afraid of each other. 
We need no better proof of this than the rattling sabers 
of “preparedness” for another war, the disproportion- 
ate amount which Governments continue to spend on 
military and naval equipment. It is as though no man 
would leave his house without carrying a loaded shot- 
gun. Whatever else may be said, as long as they put 
their trust chiefly in armies and navies, nations con- 
tinue to be afraid. Moreover, it may be surprising to 
some of us complacent Americans to be told that mil- 
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lions of people are afraid of us. No, they do not fear 
that representatives of America will cross the sea to 
slay them, or rob them of their property. What they 
fear is our greed, our cupidity. They say that if, for 
example, there should be a conflict between a nation 
that is strong and rich on the one hand, and a nation 
that is weak and poor on the other, America would sell 
to that strong, rich nation all the arms, ammunition, 
poison gases and chemical compounds which they 
would be able and willing to buy—and the result would 
be the defeat or even the destruction and doom of any 
weak nation on the earth. Is it any wonder therefore 
that millions should be afraid of America? 

So, too, individuals are afraid. In the Far East, one 
finds the terror of evil spirits. From the cradle to the 
grave, the chief desire of millions is to ward off some 
dreadful calamity or awful pestilence which may be 
visited upon them by these evil spirits. In the Near 
East, it is the dread of “the evil eye.” We find every- 
where the flat, green glass beads, with a black and 
white eye painted on them, used as a talisman, to be 
hung about the neck or to be placed around the necks 
of their camels and donkeys or the hoods of their auto- 
mobiles, to ward off some withering curse which they 
fear may be visited upon them. It is a haunting, debil- 
itating, heartbreaking fear. 

But even in the midst of our so-called “civilization,” 
how many are suffering from obsessions and inhibitions 
which destroy their peace of mind! How many among 
us are restless, who ought to be resting confidently in 
the love of God! 

1. Sometimes it is the fear of yesterday, that is like 
a Nemesis upon their trail. The past haunts them. 
There is something covered up which they fear at any 
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moment may be disclosed, and involve them in heart- 
break and ruin. They cannot forget it; it keeps them 
sleepless and anguished; it paralyzes effort and throws 
a dark cloud over human joy. 

2. Sometimes it is the fear of tomorrow. What an 
encumbrance is this mythical institution, “tomorrow”! 
What a menace, both to the optimist and the pessi- 
mist! The optimist is apt to attempt to borrow too 
much from it, to expect too much of it, to trust too 
much in it. Asa result, he is haunted by the thought 
of the many things he has put off until tomorrow, 
which he ought to have done today—the gracious 
deed, the kindly word, the neglected letter to someone 
who is perhaps hungering for affection, someone who 
should not have been forgotten. In a magazine we 
noted, not long ago, a few stanzas, which tell in brief 
compass the pathos and tragedy of thousands of lives: 


He never found the time to spare, to make 
Her flower bed; 

Another spring he “wouldn’t be so rushed,” 
He always said. 

And while he roamed afar, she had, I guess, 
Some lonesome hours; 

“T wouldn’t mind so much,” she told me once, 
“Tf I had flowers!” 

The house is simply filled with flowers, 
They’re everywhere; 

But she lies silent there, all by herself, 
And does not care!” 


Too late! Too late! This is the verdict which has 
devastated many a career. 

Again, the pessimist ever regards tomorrow as a 
dark and perilous abyss, yawning at his feet. He 
believes it to be something dangerous, disagreeable and 
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destructive of his plans and purposes. Tomorrow may 
mean for him approaching old age; and he dreads it, 
like the queen who in a rage broke her mirror when it 
revealed the presence of that first gray hair. It may 
mean possible poverty or helplessness, the dread of 
illness or sudden death, or the more laudable solicitude 
for loved ones; but in some form or other, how many 
are still afraid of tomorrow? 

3. Sometimes it is the dread of today. . We are sur- 
rounded, even now, at this very moment, by perils 
seen and unseen, by dangers known and unknown. 
Every lion in our path may be magnified and multi- 
plied. The advance of science may only make us more 
conscious of the threatening terrors which surround 
us on every hand. One of the most helpful of recent 
books, entitled Fear, is written by a physician who 
describes the experience of a wealthy business man 
who, at the age of fifty-two, was refused life insurance 
because of high blood pressure, and immediately was 
obsessed by the fear of approaching death. The book 
tells the story of his fear and of his cure, and it is well 
worthy of your study. Shakespeare told us that ‘“‘con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.” Now, no man 
likes to be considered a coward; he does not like to 
find a yellow streak in others, nor does he want others 
to find it in him; and yet there are things besides con- 
science which continue to make cowards of men. Will 
anyone declare that the race of cowards has died out? 
No, the growing complexity of life seems to make more 
specious the varying forms of cowardice. We have, 
for example: (a) Physical cowards, people who are 
afraid of the great forces of nature, who shriek with 
terror and hide their heads under the bed-clothes when 
the thunder roars and the lightning flashes, and who 
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in many ways reveal an inferiority complex in the 
presence of physical peril. (b) Moral cowards. These 
are far more numerous than physical cowards; they 
are the men and women who are afraid to “stand up 
and be counted” on great moral issues. Do you think 
the unwholesome conditions surrounding many of our 
youth today would be permitted if we did not have so 
many moral cowards in our communities, and some- 
times even in our churches? (c) Intellectual cowards, 
who have a craven fear of newly discovered truth 
which may upset their cherished beliefs or compel 
them to change their minds. This miserable form of 
cowardice would even employ the force of civil law to 
prevent research work and to oppose the teaching of 
scientific or philosophic theories which may not be in 
accord with their preconceived opinions. Such a dis- 
position to “sit on the lid,” because of a fear that the 
Ark of the Covenant may be imperiled, is wholly 
unworthy of Christians who, of all men, should have 
faith in the self-authenticating power of truth. (d) 
Political cowards, the motley crew of thousands who 
either do not exercise the right of suffrage at all, or 
else go to the polls without using either brains or con- 
science, and who thus continue to exalt party above 
country. It is the political cowards who are largely 
responsible for contemporary conditions which encour- 
age the spending of millions of dollars to secure nomi- 
nations for offices which pay only a few thousand dol- 
lars in salary. It is high time for every Christian and 
patriot to discover the truth that the only “straight 
ticket” in the sight of God is the ticket which has 
every crooked name stricken off. (e) Anonymous 
cowards, those who shoot from ambush, who hiss like 
a serpent in the grass, who send out poisoned arrows 
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under an assumed name, unwilling to bear the respon- 
sibility for the slanders they circulate against the very 
elect. (f) Religious cowards, the men and women who 
have not the courage to “confess their faith before 
men.” ‘There are some physically brave enough to go 
up to the mouth of a cannon, who have not the courage 
to stand up to say three words for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who loved them and died for them on the Cross. 
What would you think of anyone who claimed to be 
your friend, and yet would be afraid or ashamed to tell 
anyone that he is your friend? We are never going to 
win our great cities for Christ until the breed of 
religious cowards dies out. 

We are told that, just before a very critical opera- 
tion, the eminent surgeon, Dr. Theophilus Parvin, read 
to the assembled physicians the 139th Psalm. It is a 
great literary document; but even more it is a won- 
derful spiritual treasure. It can be heartily com- 
mended for your study, for its message is greatly 
needed. After all, there 1s nothing that will effectu- 
ally drive out fear, except a living faith in a living, 
loving God, and the 139th Psalm should be a great help 
to those who would do the thing most needed—prac- 
tice the presence of God. “Thou hast beset me 
behind,” writes the Psalmist. That takes care of my 
past. ‘Thou hast beset me before.” That takes care 
of my future. “Thou hast laid Thine hand upon me.” 
That takes care of the present. 

Is it a paradox that millions are haunted today by 
petty fears, when the fear of God has died out of so 
many lives, and the God-consciousness is so tragically 
weakening? We are told that millions of children in 
Russia are being taught to hate the very idea of God. 
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Similar attempts are not unknown in our own land. 
There are sneers at Deity in high places. The intelli- 
gentsia and other “smart alecks”’ of our generation 
have done their best to encourage agnosticism and 
atheism. On the street corners of our great cities, men 
are challenged to fight against religion, which is called 
“the opiate of the people.” But it is not movements 
like this which are in essence most dangerous. The 
real peril 1s in the spiritual suicide of the common 
people, of whom it was once said that they “heard 
Jesus gladly.” 

America has now the unenviable distinction of 
reporting more suicides than any other country. It 
may be helpful to remember that there are three 
general forms of this sin: 1. By external violence of 
some sort, such as hanging, shooting, drowning. 
2. By poison, taking something internally which is 
deleterious to health and poisons the springs of life. 
3. By starvation. Spiritual suicides, alas, are even 
more frequent, and we have in this sphere the same 
three general forms. Some commit spiritual suicide 
through external violence, some gross violation of law 
which destroys the health of the body and mind, which 
helps to fill our insane asylums, and sends many to an 
untimely grave. Others commit spiritual suicide by 
taking poison, perhaps in the form of some evil sug- 
gestion, or some unwholesome picture, or some false 
philosophy of life, or some putrid or pernicious book 
or play, which gangrenes the well-springs of life. But 
the majority of spiritual suicides are, we believe, com- 
mitted by the third method. Years ago, in a revival, 
one of the famous evangelists used a little card, on one 
side of which was printed the question, ‘What must I 
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do to be saved?”; and with it was given the answer 
of Scripture, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” On the other side of the card, 
however, was the question, ‘“‘What must I do to be 
lost?” and the answer was given in a single word, 
“Nothing!’’ How inescapably true this is! Simply 
by neglect, by spiritual starvation, by our failure to 
provide the proper air and food and exercise for the 
spiritual nature, it is possible for the vision of God to 
be dimmed in a man’s soul; and after a while he loses 
the sense of God’s presence, even belief in God’s 
existence. 

“The night is dark, and we are far from home.” In 
the midst of all life’s temptations and perils, what is 
the supreme assurance that will satisfy our hearts? 
Years ago, in the dead of night, my little child cried 
out, in apparent fear: “Father! Father!” “What is 
wrong, dear?” I asked. “Oh, nothing is wrong,” he 
replied. “Nothing is wrong, father; J just wanted to 
know that you were near!’ Is not this exactly what 
we need to know—that our Heavenly Father is near, 
that He is “closer to us than breathing, nearer than 
hands or feet?” It was a great thing to say what the 
Psalmist said so many centuries ago; “I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me.” Can you say that now, 
in all sincerity? If you can, you are delivered from 
the bondage of fear. 

Coming back, not long ago, over the Atlantic, we 
passed through a severe storm which raged for almost 
forty-eight hours. Near the close of that period, a 
woman on shipboard went to a Christian minister, and 
told him that for two nights she had not slept a wink, 
but had paced her stateroom in an agony of terror. 
Moment by moment she could feel herself going down 
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deeper into the water; she even described the horrible 
sensation of feeling the fishes feeding on her flesh. One 
could not laugh at her, because she was in a very hys- 
teria of fear; but at length she turned to the minister 
and cried, in pitiful need, “In the name of God, can’t 
you do something to help me?” “You have asked me 
to help you, “in the name of God,” replied the min- 
ister. “You do not really believe in God, do you?” 
“Oh, yes!” she replied, “I’ve been a member of the 
Church for many years.” “Alas, madam,” he said, 
“there are many who profess to believe in God, who 
speak and sing about Him and sometimes say prayers 
to Him, but who do not really believe in Him, because 
they do not believe that He is here. Your Heavenly 
Father is taking care of you in the middle of the 
ocean, just as truly as when you are in your home in 
New York. He is not far away; He is here. He is 
speaking to you as He has spoken to His people 
through the centuries: ‘Fear not, for I am with Thee; 
I will uphold Thee. ... When Thou passeth through 
the waters, they shall not overflow Thee; when Thou 
art in the furnace of affliction, it shall not consume 
Thee. . .. I will never leave Thee nor forsake Thee.’ ” 
And when he had concluded, the poor, terror-stricken 
woman said, “I never thought of that.’ What a 
tragedy it is that so many, even of those who name 
the Name of God, do not “think of that”! Surely, the 
time is at hand when we must again “practice the 
presence of God,’ when we must learn to live every 
day as in His sight. The “lost radiance of the Chris- 
tian religion,’ of which Principal Jacks has written, 
will not be restored until we can truthfully say, with 
the Psalmist of old, “I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me.” 
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There is never a sorrow that He does not share, 
There is never a burden that He does not bear; 

There is never a heartache but that He is there, 
Moment by moment, I am under His care. 


“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” This is the Divine promise which has 
never failed those who put their trust in Him. Why 
do we not nestle in His love, and believe that round 
about us are “the everlasting arms’? To fear and 
doubt our Savior is to grieve and dishonor Him. Asa 
panacea for the fret of worry and care, as well as a 
protection against temptation, Martin Luther would 
repeat over and over that great Latin word, Vivat 
(“He lives’). If in our heart we believe that our 
Redeemer lives, if we see God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, we can make this our confession of faith: “J 
wil fear no evil, for Thou art with me!” 
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HOBART D. McKEEHAN 
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THREE ASPECTS OF CHRIST 
Hobart D. McKeehan 


I am the way, and the truth, and the life— 
John xiy. 6. 


Christianity is an historical religion. It arose at a 
certain period in time and the thought and faith of its 
followers center in and about an historical Person. It 
began with a Man and a declaration. The Man was 
named Jesus and the declaration was His glad tidings 
of the character and purpose of the unseen God. In 
Jesus of Nazareth the Christian centuries have dis- 
covered the revelation of the Divine in terms of the 
human. Looking upon His face and listening to His 
words as they walked through the sunshine and the 
rain of old Palestine, the Disciples of Jesus were 
vaguely aware that their Companion and Friend was 
One who could see into the world of reality which lies 
beyond the world of time and sense. They felt that 
in Him the broken visions of seers were made whole 
again and the almost forgotten dreams of saints were 
made to walk and talk and love. Nay more, they per- 
ceived that in Jesus the Word was made flesh and that 
He was the perfect revelation of the God who is a 
Father and whose character is holy and disinterested 
love. And at no time has the Church been a whit 
stronger or greater than its sense of God in terms of 
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Jesus Christ. As a Cambridge scholar has well 
affirmed, “Christianity stands or falls, lives or dies, 
with the personality of Jesus Christ.” In other words, 
ours is the religion of a Person, and it is a fundamental 
necessity in this generation of theological nonsense and 
of religious confusion that we should remember that 
our real and abiding asset in the spiritual life is Jesus 
Christ. 

Doubtless we do need to have many of our doctrinal 
convictions clarified and the creeds of our faith restated 
in the language of the twentieth century. Doubtless, 
also, the theological warfare of the present generation 
will be salutary in its influence upon the intellectual 
lethargy of multitudes of Christian people. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be too often or too strongly affirmed 
that the strength and glory of our religion does not con- 
sist of any particular brand of orthodoxy or liberal- 
ism, but of the sense and certainty of God in Jesus 
Christ. And the abiding renaissance of the spiritual 
life will break as a beautiful and a universal dawn only 
when men and women, passing beneath and beyond 
the questions of dispute, come to share Christ’s vision 
and experience of God. 

Thinking of Christianity in terms of a Man and His 
declaration, we ask, What was the mission of Christ 
upon earth? What did He mean to men and women 
in the first century and what does He mean today? 
What contribution did He make to the world that, 
without His coming and His Evangel, the world would 
not have? Three statements, combined in one sen- 
tence, help us to understand. In the incomparable 
fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, the beloved 
disciple has preserved for us Christ’s own declaration 
of His mission in the world. Conversing with Thomas 
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about man’s mysterious pilgrimage toward the City 
on the Hill and the deep and holy things of the spirit- 
ual life, the Master said, “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the Life.” Professor Troeltsch has some- 
where remarked that just because Christianity is an 
historical religion it is impossible to bring forward 
any theoretical proof that it must remain the highest 
religion forever, with no possibility of being surpassed. 
And this observation is challenging to thought. Never- 
theless, when we read the words of our text in the 
light of nineteen centuries of experience, when we 
consider what Jesus taught, in the full light of what 
He has wrought, neither reason nor imagination can 
lead us beyond Him. 

The observation of Professor Troeltsch implies that, 
like every other human being, Jesus was part and 
parcel of the evolutionary process. But evolution has 
its limits, beyond which no further development and 
no greater perfection is possible. And just as the mind 
of man, flowering forth in philosophy, art and archi- 
tecture, reached its zenith in the persons of Plato and 
Phidias, so the development of character and of the 
spiritual nature reached its limit in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Religion began with a blind and groping outreach of 
man for God, and its consummation is to be found in 
that unclouded and unbroken communion with God 
which was the great reality in the life of Christ. 


I 


When the Master said that He was the “way” He 
was employing a figure of speech the significance of 
which could not well be understood outside the limits 
of the Roman empire. But as we think of the declara- 
tion in the light of the era in which He lived it assumes 
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a most revealing significance. It was Julius Caesar 
who conceived the idea of uniting the provinces of his 
empire by a system of roads. The roads of the empire 
were known as “ways,” and the most famous of all 
was that great artery of travel, commerce and culture 
known as the Appian Way. This great highway was 
the main artery of civilization before and at the time 
of Jesus. All roads led to the Appian Way, and the 
Appian Way led to Rome. By reason of its associa- 
tion with law, government, culture and peace, I can 
scarcely think of a more revealing statement of His 
mission in the world than Christ’s announcement, “I 
am the way.” 

Christianity stands for a distinct type of character. 
Plato outlined the character of the ideal citizen just 
as Compte described his conception of the ideal servant 
of humanity; but the Christian has always found his 
ideal in Jesus. By no far stretch of the imagination 
has any man been able to conceive of a better being 
than He. The members of the infant church were 
called “the followers of the way,” and amid all the 
bewildering changes that have crossed the stage of 
history, we are always able to distinguish the followers 
of Jesus. Like His first disciples, we worship Him as 
a personality, the new Adam, in whom is manifested 
God’s way among men. And when we sometimes stand 
upon the Mount of Vision and discern afar off the 
white lights of the City of God but remain hesitant 
lest we take the wrong road, lo, we hear the ancient 
but ageless whisper, “I am the way.” Perplexed in 
mind and soul, unable to discern any meaningful pur- 
pose in our own lives or in the wider life of the race, 
and confessing with the sweet singer of Florence that 
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we “stand in a gloomy wood astray,’ behold, we are 
rescued by the presence of One who says, “I am the 
way.” Accepting Christ as our way in thought, con- 
duct and prayer we discover that our only real and 
worthy progress is in going toward the heart of God 
through Him. 


IT 


Christ is the one way for us to walk in, and also the 
supreme truth for us to know. And when He affirms, 
“T am the truth,” He is saying that He is at one with 
ultimate reality. 


Reality, reality, 

Lord Jesus Christ Thou art to me! 

From the spectral mist and the driving clouds, 
From the shifting shadows and phantom crowds, 
From unreal words and unreal lives, 

Where truth with falsehood feebly strives; 
From the passing away, the chance and change, 
Flickerings, vanishings, swift and strange, 

I turn to my glorious rest in Thee, 

Who art the grand Reality! 


However bewildered we may become through the 
maze and flux of human opinions, yet to know Him is 
to become acquainted with the essentials of the very 
character and purposes of God. This is the well- 
argued theme of Bishop Temple’s masterful volume 
entitled, Christus Veritas. Christ is the truth! He 
is the truth about God, about man and about immor- 
tality. Other seers and prophets have sought to teach 
the truth and we express gratitude for the points of 
insight which they have afforded us—but Christ is the 
truth! 
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First of all, He is the truth about God, He was God- 
like. Man’s ancient and ageless quest of the nature 
of Deity is realized in Him. And whenever we think 
of God we are at a loss to do so save in terms of Jesus 
Christ. His character and the character of God were 
identical. His purposes and the purposes of God were 
one, and the consummation of the spiritual life finds its 
sure foundation in the personal appropriation of the 
conviction that the living God is like Jesus of 
Nazareth. Christ did not argue about the existence 
of God but told us that the character of God was that 
of holy love. He was God under bodily limitations— 
God, wearing the frail garments of our humanity 
as He walked through the fields of time. And to 
see the Eternal One through the eye which Christ 
has given us is to make earth’s ultimate spiritual 
discovery. 

Christ was the truth about man. He was the ideal 
and, therefore, the normal man. He revealed what 
man should be and could, through Him, become. 
Human nature at its best is Divine, but the wisest of 
the world’s teachers missed this most significant fact 
until Jesus revealed it in His own perfect humanity. 
He is, therefore, our ideal as man. Before all the races 
of men and all the ages of the world He stands as the 
Man—the one perfect human, who, being tempted at 
every point as we are tempted, is yet without sin, and 
bears the unmarred image of His Father, who is also 
our Father. 

And He was the truth about immortality. He said, 
“Because I live, ye shall live also.” And we do the 
greatest violence to our deepest ethical insight when 
we relate the character and person of Jesus with per- 
sonal disintegration. As is well known, the Christian 
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Church was founded upon faith in the risen, and not 
primarily upon the crucified, Lord. He is the risen 
Christ who lives and reigns in men—not a memory 
only, but a living Companion along life’s way. Were 
the seal of His Syrian tomb yet unbroken, it would be 
the ghastliest thing in history, and the universe itself 
would be but the dead and decaying monument of a 
defeated God! But, Christ is risen! He liveth for- 
evermore! And when we affirm that He is the truth 
about immortality, we mean to say that, to those who 
live with Christ and Christ’s God, death does not mat- 
ter. It is swallowed up in victory. And the revelation 
of this truth we owe to Jesus. Without Him, the best 
wisdom of the world would leave us in darkness and 
the sadness of the world find its interpreter in Omar, 
or in the saying of Pindar, “A dream of a shadow is 
man.” But in Him we behold the stream of Life, like 
the Sicilian rivers of Grecian poetry, flowing on and 
on in light and shadow and disappearing for a time 
in a strange chamber of night, yet only to reappear 
in fairer regions and by the sunny sea. 


III 


“T am the life,” saith the Lord. And in this affirma- 
tion we stand face to face with the deepest fact and 
spiritual reality of the Christian Evangel. Christian- 
ity is founded upon experience and Christ is the life— 
perennial and creative—from which that experience is 
drawn. “I am the life. I am come that ye might have 
life and have it to the full. I am the resurrection and 
the life.” And you will recall how the same word came 
from a Voice which was as the sound of many waters; 
how, out of the fullness of His power, the triumph of 
His Kingdom and the radiance of His glory, the Lord 
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spoke to the exiled seer, saying, “I am the First, and 
the Last, and the Living One”! 

Herein lies the distinctive quality of our holy reli- 
gion. It is here that, contrasted with the prophets of 
the race, Christ is the great incomparable. Buddha 
told his disciples to follow a prescribed way; Christ 
said, “I am the way.” Socrates outlined great truths 
before the minds of curious Athenian youths and then 
counseled them, saying, “Cleave ye to it.” Christ 
said, “I am the truth.” Other teachers sought to define 
life, and they were quite as unable to do so as we are 
today, but Christ said, “I am the life.” Christianity 
is uniquely the religion of life. It is the revelation and 
the fountain of life eternal. He who was dead but is 
alive forevermore comes to men and women bearing 
and mediating the precious and unpurchasable gift of 
eternal life. He is the vine, we are the branches, and 
the quality of our lives is determined by our union 
or disunion with Him. If we cut ourselves off from 
Him we die. If we abide in Him and permit Him to 
abide in us we are quickened, we are renewed, we are 
alive with the life that is dateless and deathless. 

How, and by what process, is this accomplished? I 
do not know. I know the fact—the most glorious and 
rewarding fact beneath the stars, but I cannot explain 
it. The wisest physiologists have found it well-nigh 
impossible to explain by what secret, subtle chemistry 
physical food is changed into bone and blood and 
muscle. The most distinguished botanist, to whom 
we would look for the secret of the flowers, is unable 
to tell me how, from water, sunshine and black mud, 
the lily builds its lovely petals or secretes its alluring 
fragrance. Thus, too, the deepest experiences of the 
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spiritual life remain inexplicable. And for this reason 
the mystics and the saints have always spoken of their 
greatest visions and their deepest communions as being 
ineffable. : 

Multitudes of men and women have known Christ 
and have fed upon Him, have discovered in Him the 
answer to the Great Hunger, have died with Him and 
risen with Him without even so much as a desire to 
offer a reasonable explanation of their heavenly experi- 
ence. Their life in Him and His life in them consti- 
tutes the great Reality. In wonder, love and praise 
they confess with the apostle, saying, “I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me!” The experience begins as a 
discovery, operates in love, abides as a communion and 
fellowship, and results in a redeemed society. Per- 
haps Dante’s rose of love and fire is the most fitting 
symbol of its final bloom both in time and. in eternity. 

Too long have we been thinking about Christ in the 
past tense. We must learn to think of Him as present 
and future. The Christ of the New Testament and 
of the soul’s communion is the perennial Christ. He 
is the Beginning and the End, the First and the Last, 
and the Living One. The resurrection translated Him 
into the actual present where, today and tomorrow, 
He lives and reigns, teaches, heals and saves, and 
bestows upon His disciples and companions the living 
power to become sons of God. At once our Path and 
our Companion, our Guide and our Goal, He offers 
us both a center of rest and a freedom of movement. 
As Thomas 4 Kempis stated it, “Without the way there 
is no going; without the truth there is no knowing; 
without the life there is no living.” Christ is the way, 
and our real success in the mission of life is in our 
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ability to go with Him into the Father’s presence and 
love. He is the truth, and from Him we learn to 
interpret the meaning of God, man and nature. He is 
the life, and in Him we discover the Redeemer of our 
minds, the Reviver of our souls, and the undying 
Pledge of our immortality. 
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JOHN NATHAN LeVAN 


John Nathan LeVan, at the First Reformed Church, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, is serving his third pastorate. The Old First Church, in 
the heart of the city, dating its history back to Revolutionary 
times, is not only one of the oldest, but also one of the most in- 
fluential parishes in the denomination. 

An alumnus of the Keystone State Normal School, Franklin and 
Marshall College, and the Eastern Theological Seminary, and taking 
post-graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. LeVan 
began his ministry in St. Luke’s Reformed Church, North Wales, 
Pennsylvania, in 1907. From 1916 to 1921, he was pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. As a member of the Boy 
Scout Council, Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work, and other young people’s 
organizations, he stands out as especially interested in youth. Be- 
ginning his ministry at a very early age, he has maintained his 
forward and progressive outlook. The sermon here to be read was 
preached to the graduating class of Cedar Crest CoNege, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


A VISION-SAVED WORLD 
John Nathan LeVan 


Where there is no vision the people perish._— 
Proverbs xxix. 18. 


This proverb, like most proverbs, is a pithy state- 
ment suggesting at once a careful observation upon 
human experience. The supreme issue here is that 
of humanity—of all the people. The proverb clearly 
intimates that this issue fails when there is no leader- 
ship, due to the enlightenment and perspective that 
comes from a soul with a vision to see in true perspec- 
tive the permanent interests of the people. 

In the old age of Eli the priest and the boyhood of 
Samuel, we read this comment upon the times: “There 
was no open vision.” The degenerate days of that 
period were due in no small degree to the fact that 
for a time there had been no prophetess Deborah, no 
Judge, no Gideon to declare the counsel of God and 
thus save the people from decline. The sons of Eli 
were a shame, supplementing the father’s weakness 
with their gross and vulgar vices. 

The prophets, who as their title suggests, spoke for 
God, were men with a clear vision of the themes and 
the times, and declared their message to the people. 
They were the spiritual leaders who saved the people. 
They came as the reformers of their day declaring the 
counsel of God. Their great function was to arouse the 
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people from their lethargy and sloth into a desired 
and necessary activity as a means of public salvation. 
In a very large sense they were the pathfinders who 
blazed the way to better things. 

That you may be sure that this function is in nowise 
exceptional, let me direct you to the prophet Joel, 
who, in describing the redemption of the people and 
the happy conditions resulting therefrom, says that 
“your young men shall see visions, and upon the 
servants and the handmaids in those days will I pour 
out my spirit.” Thus a prophet speaking in the name 
of God tells us that in that day of great things—the 
day of Jehovah—the young men shall see visions. 
Here clearly is set out the leadership due to the influ- 
ence of the spirit of God working upon the hearts and 
minds of the youth of a people. 

Thus there are scores of texts, supplemented by 
human experience, teaching us that it is the person 
with a clear eye, a discerning mind, a far-sighted 
vision of the truth with the power to express it and 
the moral courage to declare it, who is the leader and 
savior of all the people. 

It were an easy task to catalogue the experience of 
the races of the earth under these men of vision. It was 
Noah who by his vision became a stern preacher of 
righteousness, rebuked his generation and by his faith 
saved the world. It was Abraham who, with the vision 
full before him, went out not knowing whither he 
went, but became the leader of his people and the 
father of many nations. 

It was Joseph’s vision of the truth that sustained 
him, and that in his old age led him to give com- 
mandment concerning his bones, that they be buried 
in Egypt. The significance of this is that it enabled 
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this young dreamer to cling to the best ideals of his 
family. While a captive servant, he sat next to the 
throne and became the redeemer of his brethren, who 
had put him away in a moment of jealousy and anger. 

In after years we read of Moses the great lawgiver, 
who doubtless was the most constructive character of 
his day. The key to this man’s whole career is writ- 
ten in one short sentence—‘‘He endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” It was this vision of God that kept 
Moses true and enabled him to develop and construct 
what in his day was the most enlightened, the most 
liberal, and the most humane government in the 
world. It was his vision that transformed the slave- 
like brickmakers under Pharaoh into the triumphant 
dwellers in Canaan. 

In another manner the vision of the prophet Isaiah 
lifted the people out of the darkness, saved them from 
their sins and imbedded in their lives and in their 
songs the hope of Israel. 

David, so thoroughly human—more than once 
grossly wicked—nevertheless the constructive king and 
sweet singer of Israel, prepared the way for the glory 
of Solomon’s kingdom, and from that day has led 
his people and all the peoples of the earth, by his 
beautiful vision of spiritual things, into the green 
pastures and beside the still waters. So true is this 
that it may be literally said that of David’s leadership 
there shall be no end. 

Shall I speak of that bold and rugged preacher of 
righteousness, John the Baptist, who with a new 
vision of sin and repentance proclaimed the kingdom 
of God until thousands turned from sin unto God? 

Or shall I speak of Paul, who in obedience to the 
Damascus vision became the heroic leader of his day, 
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the foremost advocate of liberty, the greatest mission- 
ary of the centuries, and a writer who by his logic has, 
along with Plato, ruled the thinking of twenty cen- 
turies? It was this man’s RECREATED VISION oF Gop 
that made him the most cosmopolitan citizen of his 
generation and stamped upon the face of all the then 
known world, and as far west as Spain, an ineffaceable 
impression. He has not only led the world, but immor- 
talized himself in its thought and imbedded himself 
in the affections of all lovers of liberty and of God. 

But these examples from Holy Writ do not exhaust 
the story of a vision-saved world. Every country and 
every generation has had its prophet. Has not Runny- 
mede stood for these seven centuries as a beacon light 
of liberty affirming the rights of the people more and 
more unto the perfect day? Ask yourself whether 
Montfort and the rise of the English Parliament came 
as the result of a vision opened to the people? Inquire 
whether the American Government came as a vision 
of a great democracy shining through the brain of a 
Jefferson with a Declaration of Independence, or 
through the constructive statesmanship of an Alexan- 
der Hamilton and his contemporaries as expressed in 
the Constitution of the State of the Union. 

Every cause has had its leaders with a vision, 
whether it be a Garrison, a Wendell Phillips, an 
Abraham Lincoln, a John B. Goff, a Frances Willard, 
a Longfellow or a Whittier. Indeed American history 
has been a series of wonderful achievements in which 
the visions of our leaders in religion, in politics, in 
science, in business, in education, in world-building and 
in world-saving, have lifted us out of the miry clay— 
put our feet upon the rock establishing our way. 
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More than we realize, these leaders with their inspir- 
ing visions and achievements have helped us to inter- 
pret life. It means more to sing sweetly since Jenny 
Lind sang; it means more to be a great jurist since 
John Marshall interpreted the Constitution; it means 
more to be a great constitutional lawyer since Daniel 
Webster; it means more to be a hero since Livingstone 
explored darkest Africa; it means more to be a great 
preacher since Spurgeon, Beecher or Phillips Brooks. 
Indeed all life gets its richest interpretations from the 
experience of these men of vision. 

I am glad to say that, in the providence of God, 
this has always been a hospitable work for the young. 
Victor Hugo was recognized by the French Academy 
at fifteen; Bossuet, the eloquent French preacher, 
charmed his audiences at sixteen; at seventeen Michel- 
angelo had won fame, and Alexander Hamilton had 
won the attention of the country. Bryant had written 
“Thanatopsis” at nineteen; Galileo had won the 
secret of the swinging lamp in the Pisa Cathedral at 
the same age. William Wilberforce was in Parliament 
at twenty-one; Alexander Pope had won distinction 
by his essay on “Criticism” at sixteen. The Civil 
War and the World War were fought by boys in blue 
and gray and khaki. Today the world is open to the 
youth of the land, with a beckoning hand provided 
always that the youth has a vision to lead us on to 
better things. 

Let us now turn our thought to the leadership and 
service to which the vision of education beckons the 
youth of today. 

First of all let it not be overlooked that the whole 
process of education is dealing with the interpretation 
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of the vision. The real issue between the student and 
the teacher is usually that of vision. What can he see? 
That practically settles the level of achievement. It is 
fatal in mathematics or science to say you cannot 
see it. No scientific spirit ever went beyond his vision, 
that is, his power to visualize the invisible. Educa- 
tion is chiefly an eye-opening process. 

In more sober terms we say that education should 
do certain well-defined things: first, it should liberate 
the mind and give it freedom, power and strength. 
All our skill, whether it be in agriculture, domestic arts, 
engineering or any form of human industry, should be 
interpreted, not in terms of physical achievement or 
of skill, but in terms of intellect, for this is a world 
of ideas and of ideals as truly as a world of material 
assets. | 

In addition to this liberating of the mind, education 
may be said to liberalize the soul. Here is where the 
sympathies are broadened, the horizon of life widened. 
By education we are relieved from our pettiness and 
narrowness. We are made more hospitable to the 
truth. By the very enlargement of mind and soul 
that comes from our dealings with the poetic visions of 
science and literature, our affections are won away 
from the less worthy to the more worthy. We begin to 
see the beauty of holiness and the beauty of truth, 
because a proper perspective enables us to see the 
world of men, of ideas, of things, all in a normal rela- 
tion. With these two fundamental conceptions of edu- 
cation before us, namely, that of liberating or freedom, 
and that of liberalizing or enlargement, you have the 
“open vision” that will save the people. 

What are some of these uplifting visions which have 
kept the world from perishing? 
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I 


First of all is tHE VISION oF GoD; THE SEEING OF THE 
INVISIBLE. I risk nothing in saying that through all 
the centuries the thought of God has been the most 
universal and most profoundly influencing thought in 
the experience of the races. Around the idea of God 
have gathered all our conceptions of perfection, of 
power, of character and of excellence. It has always 
been true that our knowledge of workmanship has 
aroused our interest in the workman, but no less is it 
true that when we have seen and known the inventor, 
we are better able to understand the workmanship. In 
a most important sense the world’s vision of God has 
saved it from perishing, because through it we have 
been able to interpret His world of men and forces. 

In the earlier days, scholars were accustomed to 
study the machinery in order to prove that there must 
have been a machinist. The watch was the proof of 
the watchmaker, just as the painting was the undeni- 
able evidence of the artist. No one today, with the 
thousandfold enlargement of the world through tele- 
scope and microscope, or the world of relations enlarged 
by the vision of men with spiritual discernment who 
have widened the areas of human activity, wastes any 
energy or time in doubting whether God is and whether 
this is God’s world under the sway of the law of love. 
The supreme question is not how to live without our 
neighbor, but how to live with him. So indeed the 
supreme question of the modern world is, not how to 
live without God, but how to live with him. 

Just as this vision of God has cleared up in the minds 
of men and women, we have turned toward the light. 
We have reformed and often revolutionized our think- 
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ing as to men and duty, as to life and service; old 
things have passed away and all things have become 
new. Men and women have been transformed into the 
likeness of God. The drudgery of duty becomes the 
privilege of service. All the world takes on a new 
beauty because the sun of righteousness has arisen 
with healing in his wings to give us the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God. 


II 


But next to the vision of God is THE VISION OF 
HUMANITY. The most important single unit in the 
world is the individual. Next to God stands man. But 
under God, the next great vision is the vision of the 
greatest creation, that of humanity. It has been said 
of Jesus that He rediscovered humanity; that His 
teachings were such as to reveal a new humanity to 
itself. He so universalized his teachings that no one 
thinks of Him as bound by limits of time, nationality 
or local experience. He attempted no revolution in 
the forms of government. He made no attack upon 
the forms of worship in the synagogue. He gave no 
approval to the class prejudices of men. He spared 
not when denouncing sham, hypocrisy, falsehood and 
deceit in the affairs of men. On the other hand He 
did proclaim the law of love. His Sermon on the 
Mount proclaims the principles that would create a 
political revolution the world over. Righteousness: 
was the foundation of all government and all conduct. 
The law of love expressed in human sympathy and 
service was the regulating principle in society. The 
world long thought of Him as the revelation of God 
to men and expressed the belief that in Him dwelt all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily. Inevitably it came 
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to see that He was the revelation of humanity as well. 
Humanity has never been quite the same since the 
teaching of Jesus became common and universal. This 
twentieth century is trying to interpret all affairs in 
accord with the spirit of His teaching. All our humani- 
tarlan movements, our changed attitude in govern- 
ment, owe their enthusiasm to the spread of the spirit 
of His teaching as to our duty toward our neighbor. 
We have come to see that we cannot be true to our- 
selves and indifferent to our neighbor. Our social 
service, our philanthropies, our schools, orphanages, 
asylums and homes come from His vision of humanity. 
“Above all nations—humanity,” has become the note 
of our life, and the support accorded to the Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, foreign missions in time of universal 
need and suffering is the prophecy of the breaking down 
of national and racial prejudices and the coming in 
of a larger conception of world citizenship. My neigh- 
bor is the man who needs me. 

This new humanity will steadily modify our ideals 
and practices. Governments may retain their forms, 
but they will change their spirit. The institutions of 
society, from the church on through the college and 
school to the reformatory and the penitentiary, will 
feel the effects when the vision of humanity seizes 
upon us. This vision brings new hope to the world and 
by this hope we are saved. 


III 


It is, further, THE VISION oF LIFE that will save 
us. In the hour of temptation, Jesus said, “It is writ- 
ten, man shall not live by bread alone.” So long as 
that conception prevails, man is in a starving condi- 
tion. No amount of “bread alone” will satisfy the 
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hunger of the human soul. Life cannot be interpreted 
solely in terms of things material. Man must be more 
than a bread winner and more than a bread consumer. 
The supremacy of other than material interests is 
always a much needed vision if the people are to be 
saved from groveling in the dust. It is the vision of 
life that will save us. If we are to be the mere servants 
of our appetites, whetted by artificial standards of 
living; or if we are to put chief emphasis upon the 
love of display and mere gratification in pleasure, then 
the achievements in learning, in science, in art, in 
music, and in all that makes life uplifting will be for- 
gotten. There will be no vision and the people will 
perish. 

History so illuminates this text that we cannot call 
the roll even of the men who have saved the people 
with their vision. No mere material view has ever 
saved the world. The pyramids are still here—but the 
people are gone. The vision was lost—the people have 
perished. The necessity for this vision of life cannot 
be too strongly urged. The problem of leisure among 
the well-to-do suggests the need of a vision to save 
them from the gross and vulgar tendencies abounding 
in unemployed energy. The ennui in modern life is 
often due to this lack of vision. To such people life 
has never had a large interpretation. This great con- 
tinent was surrendered by a people who lacked a vision 
to a people whose visions have been the prophecy of 
all modern progress. In the olden days Canaan was 
similarly surrendered by an unworthy people to an 
aspiring people who, following the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, had caught the vision of their 
great leader Moses. 

If anywhere in this world life shall be properly 
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interpreted, we should expect it to be among educated 
people. Here associating with men and women of 
vision, with the best thought of all the ages, with the 
ideal and the real, with the theoretical and the prac- 
tical, you should be able to see things as they really 
are and interpret life in terms of abiding values. 


IV 

Another suggestion comes to me in THE VISION OF 
SERVICE. I have imagined an orderly progress here. 
First, the vision of God as the great uplift of the race. 
Second, the vision of humanity as the great inspiration. 
Third, the vision of life as the important asset. And 
now the vision of service as the chief opportunity in 
which life may express itself. 

Service is at once the world’s constant need and the 
individual’s inviting opportunity. There is no life so 
complete that it cannot be enriched by service. There 
is no service so insignificant or so uninviting that it 
will not furnish an opportunity for someone to grow 
better by rendering it. If there is, then, any person 
upon whom we should put a premium, I should say it 
is the one who is ready to render service at any time, 
in any place, in any way his talents may render pos- 
sible. The democracy of the Kingdom of God is pos- 
sible only when we recognize the supremacy of the 
person over the service, and that the honor lies not in 
the duty, but in the spirit and efficiency of the servant. 

I need not tarry to urge upon you the fact of service. 
Your education has been in preparation for that. You 
would be disappointed if no field of opportunity opened 
before you. I desire only to urge that you carry into 
your service the spirit of unselfish devotion to God 
and humanity. No self-seeking or self-centered service 
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will ever bring you the highest rewards or introduce 
you to the finest experiences of life. To minister and 
not to be ministered unto should be your ideal, as it 
was the characteristic note of the life of Him whom 
we pray you may serve. Your service will never rise 
above the ideals that beckon you on. If you are to 
be leaders in the world’s work it will be because you 
have caught the vision of the world’s need, and with 
self-sacrificing spirit have thrown yourself into the 
service. In all these experiences be true to your ideals. 
You will find that your visions beget your ideals; your 
ideals direct your action; and your action determines 
your character and destiny. Your college introduces 
you to the world of opportunity and service with the 
enthusiasm of faith, and wishes you the choicest bless- 
ings of heaven and earth. May the Heavenly Father’s 
benediction abide with you, and your years be crowned 
with His goodness, His mercy and His grace. 
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Zion’s Reformed Church, Lehighton, Pennsylvania, was the first 
in the denomination to employ a Director of Religious Education. 
It was accomplished through the able leadership of the pastor, the 
Rev. Paul Reid Pontius. Born in the manse, Mr. Pontius prepared 
for college at Mercersburg Academy, was graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College, the Eastern Theological Seminary, and Union 
Theological Seminary. 

His first pastorate was Trinity Reformed Church, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. While there he was Camp Pastor for the denomina- 
tion during the War, and taught in the S. A. T. C. at Gettysburg 
College. He was called to Lehighton in 1922. During his eleven 
years in the ministry he has been an indefatigable worker, a man 
of strong personality, and a preacher of marked ability. His con- 
gregation at Lehighton, numbering more than one thousand mem- 
bers, offers opportunity for constructive work which Mr. Pontius 
is ably fitted to do. Always aggressive, with a modern Gospel, he 
stands as one of the denomination’s best young preachers. 


“OUT OF THE DEPTHS’ 
Paul R. Pontius 


My God, my God, why has Thow forsaken 
Me?—Mark xv. 34. 


A middle-aged man on his deathbed was suffering 
most excruciating pain. Between the pangs he moaned, 
“My God! Why must I suffer so?” 

Such must have been the feeling of Jesus when at 
three o’clock on the afternoon of His last day he cried, 
“My God, my God, why has Thou forsaken Me?” 

This fourth utterance of our Lord from the Cross 
indicates a turning-point in His thoughts. Prior to 
this He was thinking of other folks—those who cruci- 
fied Him that they might be forgiven, the thief to 
whom Paradise was promised, Mary His mother, and 
John. From noon until three o’clock He said nothing. 
He was likely thinking deeply. Perhaps at three 
o’clock a movement of His body caused a piercing 
cramp; and out of the depths came the cry of 
forsakenness. 

But whatever may have been going on in His mind 
or whatever may have been the cause of the outburst, 
this statement of Jesus is somewhat puzzling. The 
sense of God’s companionship seems to have left Him. 
The remarkable thing about Jesus was His sense of 
God’s nearness. But here that faith is subsiding. In 
Gethsemane God was near. In the Upper Room Jesus 
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said, “Behold the hour cometh, yea, now is come, that 
ye shall be scattered abroad, every one to his own, and 
shall leave me; and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with Me.’ Had such confidence in the 
Father being with Him left our Lord with this wail 
of forsakenness? 

What did He mean by it? Had God played a trick 
on Him, helping Him to a certain limit and then for- 
saking Him? Was God like the fleeing disciples in 
Gethsemane? Was it with an “Et tu, Brute!” feeling 
that our Lord spoke? 

When one recalls that this utterance 1s a quotation, 
one looks upon the whole experience of Jesus from a 
different angle. This, like several other statements of 
our Lord from the Cross, was not original. Is it pre- 
suming too much to say that perhaps Jesus was think- 
ing about His Messiahship? Here on the Cross he 
surely was the Suffering Messiah. A superficial read- 
ing of the Twenty-second Psalm causes one to see how 
strikingly the psalmist’s description of his own situa- 
tion fits the circumstances which were happening about 
the Cross. Versed as our Lord was in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and knowing Himself as He did, it is not 
strange that He should try to comfort His soul with 
hallowed words of a former generation. Perhaps when 
one of those piercing pains came tearing like lightning 
through his body, the very first sentence of this 
Twenty-second Psalm came bursting from His lips. 
It was not that Jesus no longer believed in God or 
that God no longer believed in Him. It was not that 
God had tricked Him or had, like the disciples, fled. 
The outburst is based on a physical reaction to excru- 
clating pain. 
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There are two suggestions we would make for our 
further consideration. 


I 
Consider the Humanity of It 

There has been much worthless talk lately in 
religious controversy regarding the divinity and deity 
of Jesus. Amid it all the essential thing for Christians 
to remember is that we believe in the Godlikeness 
of Jesus and the Jesuslikeness of God. But whatever 
may be our different theories and conceptions of Jesus, 
this statement of the Master shows how truly human 
He was. 

Some have felt that everything in our Lord’s life 
was planned in minutest detail by God at His birth. 
This makes Jesus an actor, coming forth into the pub- 
lic eye for a while and then taking His exit, until 
finally He comes forth for the last act to talk and do 
what had been prearranged. This is caricature. Our 
Lord had a free will. He could do the Father’s will if 
He wanted to, and He could go contrary to it if He 
wanted to. This ery of Jesus, like every other utter- 
ance, was of His own volition. If there was anything 
which Jesus despised in religion it was the actor. He 
denounced the Pharisees for it. He has degraded the 
word “hypocrite” so that it will never again have its 
original meaning. And He has made Pharisaism 
synonymous with it. To think of Jesus as speaking 
and doing apart from His own free will is to misunder- 
stand Him, and to rob Him of what links Him most 
closely with us—His humanity. 

It is human to suffer. And it is very human to won- 
der why. Children do not have to be very old to ask 
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“Why?” And older people do the same. Asking is 
at the root of all invention and discovery. God seems 
to have made human beings that way. He made Jesus 
that way. 

And it is a most natural thing for an innocent person 
who suffers to wonder what is the matter with God. 
He feels that God is not managing things rightly. 
Things are out of joint. God’s business is to manage 
the universe. Hence there is in the heart of the inno- 
cent sufferer the feeling that God has mismanaged. So 
he cries to God, “I am innocent. Why pick on me?” 
How like us it was for Jesus to ask “Why?” 

It is very essential that we keep-in mind our Lord’s 
humanity. If Jesus was not a human being, then His 
teaching and example mean little to us. What chance 
have we to be like Him if He was not human? To 
take away His humanity robs His teachings of their 
spiritual dynamic. When He says, “Not every one 
that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of the Father who 
is in heaven,” He means it. He is not talking nonsense. 
When He asks us always to forgive our enemies, even 
seventy times seven, He means it. He is not giving 
advice, the practice of which is beyond human capacity. 
When He asks us to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, He means just what He says. He 
expects us to practice the Golden Rule. When He 
says, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto 
you,” He is uttering a call to faith and He expects 
us to answer it with a ready venturesomeness. 

Suppose the Master had not been human and had 
said, “Be ye followers of Me,” “Believe as I believe,” 
“Do as I do.” Our answer would be, ‘We are human 
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beings; you are not. How can we be like you, believe 
like you, do like you, if you are not a human being?” 

This puts a tremendous responsibility on us, a. 
responsibility that too frequently we lose sight of. It 
means that our religion is not a few ideals to be prac- 
ticed one day and then forgotten for six. Our religion 
is to show itself in the way we live. It is not a religion 
for gods, angels and archangels primarily. It is a 
religion for everyday human beings because it comes 
from a human being in whom it was incarnate—a being 
who if you pinched Him, it hurt, if you struck Him, 
He said “Why smitest thou Me?”; if you drove spikes 
into His hands and feet, His muscles twitched and He 
groaned with pain; if you pierced His side, blood 
poured out; yea, in the midst of horrible physical suf- 
fering and deepest spiritual anguish, He wondered if 
God had forsaken Him. 


II 
Consider the Triumph of It 


At first the disciples felt the disgrace attached to 
the crucifixion of their Master. But soon they, like 
St. Paul, saw the triumph. That which was disgrace- 
ful and indicative of God’s having forsaken their cause 
turned out to be glorious and God-favored. They 
began to feel that Jesus had endured the Cross, despis- 
ing the shame of it. God had highly exalted Him and 
given Him a name which was above every name. 

This triumph that the disciples felt, Jesus experi- 
enced while dying on the Cross. His ery of despair 
was momentary. And here it is most encouraging to 
note Jesus’ reserve power, the way He came back, the 
way He triumphed over the feeling of God-forsaken- 
ness. In His public ministry He found Himself in 
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many difficult situations, but He did not lose the sense 
of God’s nearness. The wilderness temptations, the 
determination on the part of some folks to take Him 
by force and make Him a king, His question to the 
disciples, “Will ye also go away?” His trying experi- 
ences with Peter and Judas, the tribute money and 
consequent political dilemma—these and many others 
were delicate situations from which Jesus, feeling the 
presence of God within, and confident of God’s help 
without, never swerved. 

But on the Cross He seems to waver. Give heed, 
however, to what follows. When they heard Him say, 
“T thirst,” they ran for vinegar. And when He had 
received the vinegar He said, “It is finished”; “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit,” and He bowed 
His head and gave up His soul. What reserve! What 
triumph! 

Perhaps on a stormy night you have resorted to 
candle-light. A breeze came through a door or win- 
dow. The candle flickered somewhat, but sent out its 
gleam. Then came a great gust and you were sure 
the candle flame was extinguished. In the darkness 
you rushed to close the door, or put down the window. 
As you turned, behold, the candle was lighted as before. 

So we may think of Him who said, “I am the Light 
of the world.” There were times when the breezes of 
adversity and the winds of hatred blew against that 
light; but it was not extinguished. There came a time 
when, on the Cross, the terrific storm of physical suf- 
fering and spiritual anguish enveloped that light. It 
wavered. It flickered. Some thought it had gone out 
entirely so that the gleam which had gone forth would 
never shine again. But the light had not gone out. 
Something was there upon ,which the Jews had not 
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counted. The momentary feeling had subsided, and 
up welled the sense of nearness with God in “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” His faith 
triumphed even though He died on the Cross. 

His physical life was crushed, but never His spirit. 
As the rose, crushed, yields its loveliest fragrance; or as 
the grape, pressed, yields the choicest wine; so Jesus, 
His physical life broken on the Cross, is still, after 
nineteen hundred years, filling the world with fra- 
grance. And the wind of His soul has been satisfying 
the parched throat of mankind. 

Did God forsake Him? Never! Any person who 
can pray “My God” is never forsaken by God. “As 
one in deep water, feeling no bottom, makes a des- 
perate plunge forward and lands on solid ground, so 
Jesus, in the very act of uttering His self-despair, over- 
came it. Feeling forsaken by God, He rushed into the 
arms of God. And God’s arms closed around Him in 
loving protection.” In dying He lives. 

Out of the depths Jesus cried unto God. And so 
do we. From out of the depths God heard His voice. 
So He hears ours. 
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St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Quarryville, Pennsylvania, has less 
than three hundred members. It is exceedingly fortunate in having 
as its pastor the Rev. Addison H. Groff. Born in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1891, Mr. Groff attended the public schools of that 
city. After being graduated from Franklin and Marshall College 
and the Eastern Theological Seminary, he took post-graduate work 
at the University of Chicago. During his college days he won first 
prize in German, and in the Seminary was awarded the Dietz Prize 
in Sacred Literature. He was graduated with high honors and was 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

During the first ten years of his ministry he was a Home Mis- 
sion pastor, serving four years in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and six 
years in Rochester, New York. He was called to his present pas- 
torate in Quarryville. in 1923. Always recognized as a keen student, 
a liberal in theology, and a sympathetic pastor, Mr. Groff is doing 
a splendid work, not only in his own congregation, but in the com- 
munity. He is putting his best work into St. Paul’s Church, and 
the sermon here to be read is indicative of the high type of preach- 
ing which the people of Quarryville enjoy and appreciate. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 
Addison H. Groff 


We serve in newness of the smrit, and not in 
oldness of the letter—Romans vii. 6. 


Living things are always difficult of definition. The 
more alive they are, the greater is the difficulty of 
definition. Only things that are dead can be fully 
analyzed and made known. If our religion were dead, 
definition would be easy. We could learn all about it 
in a book. We could trace its history, analyze its 
essence, and enumerate its accomplishments. But such 
accounts would be its obituary, and religion thus pre- 
sented would be about as vital as the “Book of the 
Dead” which the spade turned up in Egypt. And the 
surest sign that religion has died, has become non- 
vital, is that it can be embodied in a set of definitions 
and reduced to a system of logical propositions. 

Real religion cannot be defined. To define means 
“to set limits,” “to state the boundaries,” to say, “here 
it begins and there it ends.” But living things con- 
sistently refuse to be limited. They are always over- 
leaping boundaries, breaking down barriers, doing dar- 
ing and startling things, removing ancient landmarks, 
bursting the old wine-skins, creating all things new. 

Our religion, when alive and vital, has done just that. 
Christ found a world defined, delimited, tabulated, 
catalogued, and classified. Prejudices and _ barriers 
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were everywhere. “The Jews have no dealing with 
the Samaritans.” To the Jew a man was a Samaritan, 
a publican, or a sinner. He rebuked its prejudices, 
broke through its barriers and destroyed its catalogues. 
Before His vitality, His aliveness, His life-giving deeds 
and words, the definitions and classifications of His 
day disappeared as mists before the sunrise. He set 
free the soul and gave mankind a new world. And 
down the centuries His life creates a radiant newness 
which is the marvel of every half-doubting age, and 
which constitutes the hope of those who dream of a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

It would be vain for us to hope to define, to set the 
limits of such a power, such a vital and overwhelming 
reality. It cannot be done. But it may yet be well 
to make the attempt, if only to find what religion is 
not and thus reserve our allegiance for the thing itself 
as it bursts into view when its trappings are removed. 
The botanist studies the flower in the crannied wall. 
He writes a learned treatise about it. It is all there 
within the covers of a book, and it is all true. But the 
flower is not there. Its perfume has escaped his micro- 
scope. Its hues are still at large. It still awaits the 
deft hand of the Teacher to speak a parable to the sons 
of men. 

Here, then, let us search for that vital living reality 
which animates, which is the soul of, our religion. Let 
us throw aside the incidental and find the essential. 
Let us look through the temporal for the eternal. 
Let us cease admiring the gilded frame and gaze 
directly upon the superlative beauty of the painting 
itself. 

What, then, is religion? Is it form and ceremony? 
It has often been confused with these. Religion has 
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often been identified as a mode of worship, a method 
of baptism, or a form of ecclesiastical organization. 

These forms have grown with the passing years. 
They may have endeared themselves to us. They may 
have proved satisfying symbols of our faith. We may 
feel spiritually at home where certain forms are found, 
and we may be “homesick” when absent from them. 
The storied architecture, the roll of the organ, the 
dome of many-colored glass, the sacred paintings, the 
gorgeous vestments, the stately liturgy, may speak to 
our souls with peace and power. And yet these forms, 
precious and valuable as they may be, are not religion. 
Why? Because religion can exist without them, has 
so existed and will again. And because all these may 
be present and religion may yet be absent. In the 
midst of all these forms, the soul has often failed to 
find peace, and without them many a soul has touched 
the hand of God. 

In his idyl of Scotch life, Burns has expressed in 
classic lines the contrast we have in mind: 


How poor religious pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply, in some Cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul. 


I am thinking, too, of Enoch Arden, shipwrecked on 

a desert island. Many miles over the sea lies home 

where wife and babes watch longingly for his return. 

Day after day, month after month, year after year, 

he gazes seaward, looking for the sail that does not 

come. His loneliness is terrible. He dreams of home. 
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Once in his dreaming he hears again the pealing of 
the parish bells. He is home again. Then he wakes, 
and the “beauteous hateful isle” returns upon him. 
“Then,” says Tennyson, “had not his poor heart 
spoken with That which, being everywhere, lets none 
who speaks with Him seem all alone, surely the man 
had died of solitude.” And Enoch did not die. He 
had found Him who lets none who speak with Him 
seem all alone. That is religion. We do not know 
how he was baptized, nor with what rites he entered 
the brotherhood of believers, but we know that in his 
dark hour he came face to face with the Power that 
could keep and save. 

I visit the old Quaker meetinghouse in Philadelphia. 
Here is no temple or cathedral. It is a meetinghouse, 
severely plain without and within. No spire pierces 
the sky, no organ swells its music, no paintings speak 
from the walls. It is merely a simple, unadorned, 
frame structure, but what a meeting-place! 

The Ojibway Indian chief, present when the original 
Penn Charter was transferred to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, several years ago, declared with true native 
eloquence: “The one ray of light that shone on the 
dark pathway of my people came from Pennsylvania 
and the hand of William Penn!” 

Here was real religion. Here was religion translated 
into justice and brotherhood. William Penn scorned 
the forms that many of us hold dear, but we honor 
him for the spirit of brotherhood which he showed 
toward the members of a savage race. His treatment 
of the American Indian shines like a beacon amidst 
the white man’s dark dealings with the American 
aborigines. 

No, forms and ceremonies are not religion. Religion 
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is bigger than any ritual. No forms can fully contain 
it. The wind bloweth where it listeth. Likewise is 
everyone that is born of the Spirit. 

Creeds and doctrines, likewise, have often been mis- 
taken for religion. Our creeds are precious to us. They 
are convenient summaries of our beliefs. They are 
the result of attempts to give our feelings and thoughts 
logical definition. With them we seek to give our 
religious convictions the support and backing of our 
intellect and give them firm standing in our philosophy. 
Religion will always express itself in creeds and dog- 
mas. Learned men will always be writing volumes 
to set forth the logical implications of our faith. But 
life precedes definition and religion precedes creeds. 
Religion is bigger than any creed. Religion is not 
its logical analysis, any more than a botanical study 
is & rose. 

We know religion is not a creed because religion can 
exist without it, is constantly overleaping it, outgrow- 
ing it, refusing to be contained by it. Religion is alive, 
but its logical study is often entirely lifeless. 

What was the doctrinal standard of Abraham? 
What list of articles had he subscribed to? Where is 
his catechism? What creed did he repeat? No one 
knows. And no one cares. We only know that he’ 
had a mighty faith; that he turned his back upon the 
safe and certain and went out not knowing whither 
he went, to adventure for God. | 

Here we stand amid the ruins of Babylon the great. 
Here we kick into the crumbled bricks that once were 
Nineveh. But Abraham is not there. He went out, 
to become the Father of the Faithful and the Friend 
of God. 

I shall shed no tears that he did not sit down and 
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formulate a creed. I shall not weep because I have 
no volume of theology from his pen. His consuming 
faith, his spirit of perfect abandon, his living trust in 
God, have given him a high place in the hearts of all 
who, like him, are seeking a city that hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. 

It is the same with Peter. I wouldn’t walk across 
the street to learn his doctrinal position on any sub- 
ject. The Church which gives him the supreme place 
has supplied the world with a great bulk of creedal 
and dogmatic matter. It leaves me cold. But Peter 
warms me. Id like to know him better. I'd like to 
have his hot devotion to his Lord. I’d like to stand 
by his side and catch some of that heart-power which 
made him faithful unto death. 

Call the roll of the mighty men and women of valor 
of our faith: Mary Magdalene, Paul, Francis of Assisi, 
Penn. Why do our hearts leap up at the mere men- 
tion of their names? Because of the creed to which 
they subscribed, or the ritual they observed? No, it 
was something bigger than any dogma, something 
more vital than any rite, something that broke through 
both doctrine and ceremony and escaped. We are 
drawn to them because we feel that they have stood 
in the presence of a mighty Power, where we too would 
stand. For to be gripped by that Power is religion. 

Nor is religion even a system of conduct. Morality 
is “custom-ality.” Customs change. The good of one 
age is the evil of the next. The morality of Abraham’s 
age is obsolete. That of Paul’s age is out of place 
today. The morality of the future will, let us hope, 
look with horror upon our guns and poison gases, our 
prisons, our child labor and our industrial strife. 
Religion precedes morality, giving man loftier moral 
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aspirations, settings, as its final goal, being perfect as 
our Father in Heaven is perfect. It is far from cor- 
rect to say with Arnold that religion is morality 
touched with emotion. Emotional morality may be 
as far from religion as the east is from the west. And 
Jesus could do nothing with the moral leaders of his 
day and opened the doors of His kingdom to those 
whose morality was unacceptable to the Pharisees, but 
whose religion wrote glorious new chapters in the 
achievements of the human spirit. Once again religion 
broke through to freedom. And today the religion that 
identifies itself with a legalistic system of conventional 
conduct has no power to save the world. The hope of 
a new heaven and a new earth lies with those whose 
religion breaks through custom, smites accepted stand- 
ards and labors for a nobler brotherhood. 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


What, then, is religion? It is living contact with’ 
God. And God is the Unseen, interpreted in terms of 
the highest personality. Him Enoch Arden found and 
did not die of solitude. Abraham found Him in Chal- 
dea and did not die with a decaying civilization. Mary 
Magdalene found Him and was born to a new life. 
Peter found Him and was loved into sainthood. Penn 
found Him and gave the world a new ideal. 

Whatever ritual or ceremony these souls followed, 
their religion was superior to it. Whatever creed they 
confessed, their religion was greater. So God comes 
to us, not in rite and form, not in doctrine and dogma, 
nor yet in habit and conduct. He comes as a living 
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power, too big to be contained in word or form, break- 
ing up our satisfaction in anything that is, and luring 
us on to new lives and labors. He greets us with the 
sunrise, nor is He absent in the dark. He smiles to us 
in the face of a friend, and even in our enemies He 
would not be unrecognized. He speaks to us in duties, 
He would grieve us for the affliction of Joseph. He 
gives us dreams of a ransomed and redeemed humanity, 
and would give us an all-conquering faith in their 
realization. 

And in Jesus His fullness is revealed. May we be- 
hold His glory, full of grace and truth! For us to have 
@ vision of His face is to have religion. 
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EDGAR F. HOFFMEIER 


The Rev. Edgar F. Hoffmeier received his education at Mercers- 
burg Academy, Franklin and Marshall College, and Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. While a student at Union he was pastor’s assistant 
for three years at Clairmont Park Congregational Church, in the 
Bronx, New York. Ordained to the ministry and installed pastor 
of Grace Reformed Church, Baltimore, after five years successful 
work there, particularly among the young people, he was called to 
St. Paul’s, Somerset, Pennsylvania. Serving there for eight years, 
it was a ministry that resulted in the complete rejuvenation of both 
church building and congregation. During Mr. Hoffmeier’s pastorate 
St. Paul’s took an outstanding position in the Pittsburg Synod. 

In March, 1922, he became pastor of St. John’s, Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, where he is doing a characteristically constructive work. 
Mr. Hoffmeier is a preacher of modern, practical religion, and a 
pastor of a most understanding and sympathetic nature. 


THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 
Edgar F. Hoffmeier 
The mystery of Christ —Ephesians 111. 4. 


Paul never got over marveling at Christ. When he 
remembered what Christ had done for him, he was 
overwhelmed with amazement. When he recalled how 
he had been rescued from doubt and uncertainty in his 
groping after God, and knew that it had been Jesus 
who had brought him to peace and rest of soul, he 
cried out in his joy but also in his wonder at it. When 
he stood in faith before the Cross of Christ and felt 
the healing and redeeming power of the crucified Lord 
in him, he was overcome with the glory of it. It was 
Christ who brought his conscience, troubled in its striv- 
ing after righteousness, to peace and assurance. 

Then, too, as he considered the power of this same 
Jesus Christ on the world as a renewing and trans- 
forming grace, just as great was the mystery of it. The 
spirit of this Christ could take these peoples of the 
nations, living in dead or dying and impotent faiths, 
and bring them to vigor and life and joyful worship 
of the living God. He could take their degenerate 
moral customs and replace them with high and holy 
ways after the image of His own life. This Christ, 
once shamefully used and rejected, could remold the 
world and bring not only the Jews, but:also the Gen- 
tiles, to the one God of grace and righteousness. He 
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had the power to break down the wall of partition, as 
old as the ages, that culturally and spiritually divided 
the races, and to give them a common meeting ground 
—a genuine spiritual fellowship. 

Oh, the marvel of it! He never could express it. 
No words were sufficient. They always fell short of 
the glory. His attempts at coming at it never end. 
They run all through his letters and his life. He would 
say In the words of the hymn we often sing: 


Transported by the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 


He lives in the presence of the “unsearchable riches” 
and under the rays of “the marvelous light.’”’ Here is 
the love “that passeth knowledge,” ‘the peace that 
passeth all understanding.” He is the preacher of this 
mystery—the mystery of godliness, the mystery of 
God, of the Gospel, the mystery of Christ. 


it 


Now when Paul uses this word to convey the depth 
of the meaning of Christ, he uses one which had been 
current long before he felt it and wrote it concerning 
the things he had experienced. A mystery is anything 
secret or hidden. It is something incapable of being 
understood or not yet revealed, or into which one is 
admitted only through patient tutelage. In a technical 
sense it is secret rites such as those of our present day 
~ lodges; the ceremonies by which one is initiated and 
made a partaker of the benefits that are offered. But 
particularly, in Paul’s day, was it a well-known word 
religiously, and we are speaking of a mystery in 
religion. 
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The “Mysteries” were the rites of the early religion 
of Greece, associated with the worship of Demeter, the 
Earth Mother, and Dionysus, into which the youth, 
when they had come to maturity, were initiated in a 
succession of ceremonies at Agrae and Eleusis. Stage 
by stage for nine days they went through the rites 
until they came to the final day of the “Communion 
of sacred things” and as devotees stood in the presence 
of the deepest mysteries of their faith. Without doubt 
the rites were impressive and the experiences of the 
initiate solemn, especially as they were long anticipated 
and carefully prepared for. Something of the awe of 
final accomplishment is expressed in the exclamation 
of the worshiper at the end of the cycle of “sight and 
sound, of rhythmic movement, sacred association and 
mystic formula,” when he says, “I have fasted: I have 
drunk of the potion: I have taken out of the casket, 
and having tasted I have deposited in the basket: I 
have taken out of the basket again and put back into 
the casket.” These mystery religions bear witness to 
the insatiable search of the soul after God; the yearn- 
ing to know something of the mystery of the unseen. 
They are evidence of the desire of the heart to come 
to an understanding of and peace with the divine forces 
by which it knows itself to be surrounded, to escape 
the grip of earth and sense and enter into the realm 
of the spirit. 

The Mysteries stirred feelings of awe and reverence 
and solemnity, no doubt, as deep as you and I experi- 
ence when we stand at the altar of the Lord in the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist; the feeling was the 
same, but when they had finished, they stood only 
in the presence of the vague superstitions and myths 
of their divinities. No power was there. They held 
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out no living personalit who could redeem by holi- 
ness and love. It was feeling, but feeling poor and 
empty of moral ideal. Nothing stood before them at 
last to bring peace to a troubled conscience. They 
introduced the votary to no revelation of a new life 
in a spirit of holiness. They brought no new faith 
in a one God and Father of all. 


Ly 

It is, perhaps, not a matter of great importance 
whether Paul was influenced in his preaching of Christ 
by the Greek Mysteries, and found in Him an answer 
to all they taught so defectively and so powerlessly. 
There is no agreement among scholars as to that. This 
much must be said: that he, with his Greek training, 
knew they existed, and that those to whom he preached 
would think of them when he said, ‘Behold, J show 
you a mystery.” He did preach a new mystery; the 
Mystery of Christ. 

It is not possible to measure what the preaching of 
Christ has meant in men’s searching to know the 
spiritual and the eternal. From what dim lights he 
has brought us out! From what gripping fears and 
superstitions, from what moral aimlessness He has 
released us! He has given us the clue by which in 
the end all mysteries shall be resolved. For one thing 
He has given us a definite conception of God. Who is 
God? In the light of the Gospel we can say, “He is 
the God and Father brought to light in Jesus Christ.’’ 
The most pregnant sentence in recent religious litera- 
ture is one with which Dr. Fosdick closes his sermon 
on “Jesus: the Revelation of God.” “ ‘TI am the door,’ 
He said. The disciples went up first and stood before 
the door admiring it and lo! it swung open and left 
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them standing face to face with God.” My heart stood 
still at the sheer power of those words when I first 
read them. There it is. To be initiated into Christ 
is to find a God in whom one can go out in peace. For 
another thing, Christ has brought us the reality of a 
moral ideal. There is feeling here, but it is feeling with 
content. It is the response of the heart to the manner 
of life that was in Him. “Imagine the difference,” 
says Benjamin Nacon, “between being infused with 
the ‘mind’ or ethical animus of Jesus, and the mind 
of a Dionysus.” Are we not in the presence of the 
mystery of the end of life when we see it as one of 
moral purpose and character that draws its nature and 
inspiration from the blameless life of Jesus? Beyond 
that is something more than a moral ideal, there is the 
mystery of the redeeming love in Christ, “in whom all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden,” 
who purges our consciences “from dead works, to serve 
the living God.” That is to say, Paul is preaching the 
unfolding of the mysteries of religion. 

This is far from saying that all mysteries are done 
away with. There are still enough to burden the 
human heart. There are times when we walk in doubt 
and again in the darkest shadows. There are some, it 
seems, that always will remain incomprehensible. Just 
because we are finite minds, shut up in time and space, 
trying to grasp the infinite, some things remain to 
baffle us. The very increase of our knowledge creates 
difficulties for faith. Time was, when, shut in by the 
not too distant canopy of the skies, it was easy to think 
of God having his dwelling in the heavens. That was 
a day of simple faith. Out of them God came to create 
the earth; from them He exercised His rule; from them 
He sent His Son and to them Christ returned; there 
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was the home of the spirit and the eternal mansions. 
There was something definite about it; the imagina- 
tion could grasp that. But we have torn away the 
curtain and no visible God was there. Nothing but 
space, illimitable space, that no mind can imagine. 
Stars, planets, systems, nebulw, that are universes as 
vast as our own at distances that stagger us in their 
immensity, evolving only to disintegrate again and 
start anew through what seems all eternity. No undis- 
covered region now in which God may yet hide Him- 
self. What now is God? What is the nature of this 
Universe that moves so silently and endlessly like some 
impersonal machine. It’s not so simple to believe in 
God today. Certainly the answer will not be found 
in terms of matter and time and space. We must look 
somewhere else for God. The mystery is hid not in 
the heavens, but somewhere in Christ. “He that hath 
seen me.” 

The mystery of pain and death is here. Who that 
has long been attentive to the sufferings of people can 
deny that there is something here that passes our 
understanding. Disabling affliction that shuts up an 
eager and inquiring mind behind blind eyes, long and 
uninterrupted pain that serves no end, death that 
strikes in the prime of life. How hard to answer the 
broken-hearted “Why?” Our easy words fall back 
unuttered. Platitudes are of no use here. Some 
deeper insight than ours must find the answer. Or 
there is yet the mystery of sin and evil that visit their 
consequences so often on the innocent. What a net- 
work of life it is in which we dwell! Someone is always 
suffering for what someone else did. The sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children, but just as often 
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are the sins of the children visited upon the parents, 
bringing their gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. Can 
we answer it? We can’t answer it apart from God, 
who in all our afflictions is Himself afflicted. We grasp 
some fringe of these mysteries; we stand like men 
on a narrow margin of cleared land which they have 
explored, but beyond which stretches a dense and 
uncharted forest. They reach beyond our gaze; they 
elude our complete knowledge. But this much we 
can say: Christ does make us see in what direction the 
solution lies and what gracious ends they may serve. 
In reliance upon Him we find peace and confidence 
is the goodness of the whole. 

Some things are mysterious because they have not 
yet been revealed. The whole story of religious life 
for the individual and the race is one of growth in 
knowledge and understanding. “God,” said Pastor 
Robinson to the embarking Pilgrims in Holland, “hath 
more light yet to break forth from his Word.’ We 
know as much as we are able to take in: “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
But some are obscure because of want of clearness 
within ourselves. We are the interfering medium; “we 
see through a glass darkly.” Spiritual things are never 
imparted to us immediately. They are abstract and 
intangible and are spiritually discerned. We have to 
receive them clothed in the language of sense. They 
are expressed in pictures and parables and figurative 
language, and so often we only get the bare tale. So 
Christ taught the disciples and so often they did not 
understand Him. But there came a day, after their 
long fellowship with Him, when they cried out, “Lo, 
now speakest thou plainly and not in parables.” The 
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language was the same, but they had grown in clear- 
ness within themselves and were the receivers of the 
mysteries. 


nie 


Now there are certain steps in initiation into the 
mystery of Christ. There are things that we must 
do, by way of which the doors are opened. First of all 
it requires reflection. No fitful and inconstant glance 
will reveal Christ to us. We must give our minds to 
him. He must become our meditation day and night. 
We must keep company with Him and let Him talk 
with us. Spiritual truths have a way of verifying them- 
selves within us if we give them a chance. Our own 
hearts will leap up in recognition of them. “To you,” 
said Jesus to His disciples, “it is given to know the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven.” They were 
in the secret. The multitude got only the story. But 
they had staid with Him and meditated upon His 
words, turned over in their minds His thoughts, worked 
out His meaning and application until something of 
what He had to say became their own. We cannot know 
Christ by a mere momentary attention, an hour a week 
snatched thoughtlessly out of a preoccupied life, and 
then dismissed. The way is by patient and persistent 
penetration into His heart. 

Again it requires Faith. That means a committal 
of our lives to Him. He presents to us a conception 
of God and a way of life. We must begin with an 
assertion within ourselves that He is right. We must 
put it to the test. Christ was never afraid of the test. 
He told us to try Him out. He let His case rest there. 
“Tf any man will do the will, he shall know the teach- 
ings.” In every doubt or sorrow or duty or tempta- 
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tion, or grief, Christ reveals His power and peace to 
him who says in all sincerity, “I believe that He is 
true.” Faith says: “I will start with this; against 
every philosophy, cult or ism to the contrary, as an 
interpreter in every new discovery in the nature of the 
universe, or the earth or the make up of man, I will 
commit myself to the light of the spiritual personality 
that isin Him.” The initiate passes by that door into 
the height and breadth and depth of the love of God 
in Christ Jesus. 

Do we need to name the third requirement? Godli- 
ness: a life in accord with His. A godless man can 
never understand Jesus. To him He will remain for- 
ever a mystery. The simplest of His precepts will be 
foolishness to Him. How can he then ever understand 
the deep reaches of His spirit? We must come to Him 
with purity of life. ‘The pure in heart shall see God.” 
Purity will tear away one of the veils that hide the 
inner world of spirituality from us. If we are living 
in purity of heart we are living at one of the points 
at which God lives and He can get at us. It is not 
difficult for Jesus to make Himself clear to such hearts. 
The doors are open for His own approach, for they 
have already, perhaps without knowing it, welcomed 
something which Christ recognizes as His own. We 
must start with reverence, both for the worth of our 
own lives and for the life manifested in Him. That is, 
there are some things which we must take seri- 
ously and deal with honestly, and among them God 
and ourselves. Christ never fails to throw a revealing 
light on life to one who comes to Him in such sincerity. 

How far have we gone in the mysteries of Christ? 
Do we not sometimes wonder that others go 
farther, understand more clearly, get more joy, see 
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more reality than we? May it not be because they 
have attended upon Him more constantly, committed 
themselves more completely to Him, or caught more 
fully the purity of His life in whom they are revealed. 
Not that any ever reach the depths. Paul sounded 
with his plummet, but never struck those depths; he 
only discovered that they were there. No one ever 
knows all the mysteries of God. The devoutest cry 
out, “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. It is 
high, I cannot attain unto it.” But with Christ we 
may be made at home in them; we may know their 
character and what endless hope they hold out for us. 
In Him we stand in the presence of a living and holy 
and sufficient God and find peace and the end of faith. 
We are to be the devotees of Christ! We are initiates 
in the Mystery of Godliness. 
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HAROLD B, KERSCHNER 


Dr. Newton says of the Rev. Harold B. Kerschner who contributed 
to the 1926 volume of Best Sermons: “Few young men among 
us give more promise of constructive Christian leadership, alike in 
thought and practical achievement; and the development of his 
ministry will be followed by many outside of his own communion.” 

Born at Trappe, Pennsylvania, in 1895, a son of the manse, he 
was graduated from Ursinus College, the Central Theological Sem- 
inary, Union Theological Seminary, with post-graduate work in 
Columbia University. For two years he served the Kent Street 
Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn, before coming to the First Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, in 1921. During these six years he 
has not only built a fine house of worship, but he has succeeded in 
building up a strong congregation, rapidly gaining a place of power 
and influence in the community. 

Mr. Kerschner is a fine example of the type of minister to whom 
preaching offers an opportunity to lift people to high thought and 
living. Always thoroughly prepared, and with a rare pulpit gift, 
he is an inspiring preacher both to his own people and to the many 
students who wait upon his ministry. Prolific in thought, but not 
prolix, uniting literary grace with spiritual insight, a strong per- 
sonality, he is sure to rise to larger work in the service of the 
Church. 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF LIFE 
Harold B. Kerschner 


And Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the 
tables out of his hands, and brake them beneath 
the mount.—Exodus xxxii. 19. 


Our sympathy for Moses flows very easily. Even at 
this far-distant day we can’t find it within us to blame 
him very much for his loss of self-control. We rather 
feel that had we been in his place our anger would 
have waxed hot too, and that we should have been 
justified in our behavior. For, after a six weeks’ 
absence from a people who, he had every reason to 
believe, were pretty well established in their under- 
standing of the spiritual character of God, he returned 
to find that they had made a calf and were engaged in 
worshiping it. Anyone who has ever lived in a sweet 
dream of having somewhere helped in the building and 
broadening of the Kingdom by showing the way of 
truth and light, of love and justice, and then has 
awakened to find the old wretchedness, the old error, 
the same ignorance and the same indifference, knows 
how Moses felt upon his return to the camp of the 
Israelites. 

His conduct appears all the more excusable when we 
recall who these people were and where they were 
going. For generations they had been held as slaves 
in the land of Egypt. There the most difficult and 
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most menial tasks had been placed upon them. 
Oppression and insult had been their daily meat and 
drink. Moses alone of all his countrymen occupied a 
place of prominence and influence. By a strange turn 
of fate, he had as a child become a member of the king’s 
household; and now, in late maturity, he stood in a 
position of prestige and power. But in the midst of 
all his honor his soul was ever weary. The yoke that 
was upon his people rested with increasing heaviness 
upon his spirit with the passing years; and, at last, 
though ninety years of age, he gathered his people 
about him and set out for the Promised Land—the 
land of Jehovah. 

From the first he instructed the people in the ways 
of Jehovah. He taught them to meditate upon His 
law day and night. He assured them of His sustaining 
interest and strength. He solemnly promised them 
that no good thing would He withhold from those who 
walked uprightly. And then to discover, as he did, 
after an absence of forty days, that the reality of His 
presence was so little known to them that they had 
to make a calf to remind them of Him—that was more 
than his heavy heart could bear! His anger waxed 
hot, and he cast the tables of the commandments out 
of his hands and broke them beneath the mount. He 
was a discouraged and disillusioned old man. 

We are glad to say this word in defense of Moses. 
But there is another side which dares not be over- 
looked. Moses really should not have been upset so 
easily. He should have known that the experiences 
of the Israelites had not developed that self-reliance 
and faith which he expected of them. Having lived 
for ninety years in an environment that should have 
made him a good judge of human behavior, and with 
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a knowledge that for centuries the background of these 
pilgrims had been that of serfs, he should not have 
been such a ready prey to disillusionment. He had no 
business to be so optimistic about the stability of these 
people, nor so indignant over their ready willingness 
to sink back into their former beliefs and practices. 

Men as a rule do not think of optimism as a dan- 
gerous attitude of mind. Ordinarily the man who 
possesses it is thought to be the salt of the earth. As 
a matter of fact, it is a trait which may be either a 
blessing or a curse, according as the person who pos- 
sesses it is acquainted with all the aspects of a situation 
and is responsive to them. Optimism properly bal- 
anced is the wellspring of human progress and happi- 
ness; but optimism which has little foundation in 
fact is the handmaid of darkness and decay. Optimism 
is a reasonable hope; blind optimism is fatuous credu- 
lity. The one gives full credit to all those positive 
influences which are at man’s disposal for his advance- 
ment and well-being; the other overlooks entirely those 
negative influences which are always lurking in secret 
places to tangle the feet of the unwary. 

It is said that the first time Don Quixote made a 
helmet he tested its capacity for resisting blows, and 
battered it out of shape. The next time he did not 
bother to test it, but merely deemed it a very good 
helmet. This habit of “deeming” dominates life in 
too many instances. More often than we realize the 
wish is the father of the thought. We delude ourselves 
into thinking that there is safety and security when 
there is no promise of it. We don’t want our children 
to turn out badly, and accordingly persuade ourselves 
that they won’t. We don’t want America to become 
embroiled in another war, and suppose that our want- 
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ing will most certainly assure so happy a consequence. 
We are anxious that the world shall grow steadily bet- 
ter, and so imagine that this is precisely what is hap- 
pening. Like Joan of Arc, who trusted voices of her 
own creation, and lost her life because she deemed 
them adequate for her safety, so there are multitudes 
of people who have built castles of false security and 
unwarranted expectation upon the sand. And when 
the rain descends and the floods come and the winds 
blow upon them, there can be but one end—disaster 
and disillusionment. 

Let us now reflect upon some of those qualities of 
mind and heart which, being present in the lives of 
the people whom Moses sought to serve, came to the 
surface during his absence and resulted in the golden 
calf. They are the same elements which are a constit- 
uent part of every society—elements which, had Moses 
not ignored them because of an excessive optimism, 
would have saved him from disillusionment, and which 
we also will do well to recognize if we want to escape 
experiences similarly unpleasant and disastrous. 

I. In the first place, there is the tyranny of low. 
ideals. Moses should have known better than to sup- 
pose that it is ever possible to elude them. They fur- 
nish the unlikely soil in which every high ideal has to 
grow. No matter how prophetic and fervent a man 
may be concerning an issue, he soon discovers that all 
men are not of one mind. Lofty thinking is not an 
accomplishment in which all men can share. One can 
fairly picture the medley of elements which were 
included in that vast company which set out from 
Egypt and came to the foot of Sinai. The majority 
doubtless had little real enthusiasm for the venture. 
When so important a movement was on foot, it seemed 
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cowardly and unworthy not to be engaged in it; but 
it may be assumed that great numbers of them would 
have been just as well contented at home. They com- 
plained repeatedly about the hardships of the journey, 
murmured against God, and expressed a desire to be 
back at the fleshpots of Egypt. 

This is entirely characteristic of human nature. Any 
cross-section of society will be found to contain a few 
idealists, and multitudes of others who are indifferent 
or hostile to high thinking. How often has some brave 
adventure in politics, education or religion ended in 
precisely the same way as the journey through the 
wilderness! A few men, who catch the heavenly vision, 
lead off, and a great crowd follows. Most of these 
latter have no deep and vital interest. They only 
support the enterprise because they are ashamed to 
be found not doing so. Everyone knows that they’d 
be just as well satisfied with things as they are. They 
have no passion. They follow at a distance. They 
grumble readily. And when something goes wrong, 
- instead of being the sort of people who may be relied 
upon for help, they are found more frequently than 
otherwise lending the weight of their former unwilling 
support to the opposition. ‘Now, then, what has 
become of this Moses?” they say. “Where is the God 
he sought to uphold? Let us make use of that to 
which we are accustomed—let us make us a golden 
calf!” 

Anyone who has ever attempted to break with low 
living or thinking in any of its forms has discovered 
that the way of the idealist is hard. He has always 
found that ‘the higher a man soars the smaller does 
he appear to those who cannot fly.” Papini, in one 
of his books, tells of an ascent which he made into the 
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realms of the spirit, in order that he might more fully 
feel the reality of God. In describing his reception, 
following his descent, he says: “I came down—down 
from the heights—down from the mountains, down 
from the hills. I came down alone and blind. It was 
not a descent—it was a fall, a plunge, a crash! Not 
one smile of hope brightened my face. Again the 
mediocrity, the commonplace, the low, the cheap, the 
insignificant. . . . No human being was near me; but 
I could hear them sneering far down on the plains. I 
could hear them laughing in mockery, pleased, satis- 
fied, delighted at my failure—‘And he thought he could 
be greater than we! He thought he could get above 
humanity! He actually pitied us! And now look at 
him! If he wants to get along, he must also. . .’” 
Here the quotation breaks off pathetically, but our 
imagination readily supplies the rest: “If he wants 
to live, he must conform, be satisfied with things as 
they are—not be too idealistic.” 

This compulsion to conform has waylaid many a 
fearless traveler and relieved him of his valuables. Men 
have gone into the ministry, bent on bringing the ideal 
of Jesus to bear on all of life’s relationships, only to 
have it pointed out that greed, selfishness, materialism 
and injustice are among the “untouchables” of life— 
and they have at last settled down into an easy routine 
of handling small matters. Young police officers, fresh 
from their training-schools, have thrilled with satis- 
faction as they testified against some enemy of the 
common good, who, with a splendid display of bravery, 
they apprehended in the very act of sin. Then, in a 
most unbelievable fashion, they have seen money talk 
before their eyes, and the voice of justice muffled, and 
have gone away, saying, ‘““What’s the use!” Men go 
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into industry, medicine, law, and teaching, determined 
0 bear witness unto the light and bring the Kingdom 
of God nearer, only to find that men prefer the dark- 
1ess rather than the light, and turn away, with scorn- 
‘ul gaze, from their outstretched hands. In every age, 
when men have sought to strike a blow for the emanci- 
nation of the race, low ideals have always constituted 
1 stone wall of resistance, and have, unless men have 
wnticipated them, brought pain and disillusionment. 
II. Then, too, there is the tyranny of fear. People 
are still in bondage to it. They are not so much in 
ove with the old as afraid of the new. They have not 
the mettle to make the journey to any promised land. 
[t is much easier to find happiness through those forms 
»f expression which, though they be inferior, are never- 
theless familiar. Who cannot sympathize with the 
[sraelites after forty days of leaderless living? Moses 
was all right; he was near God. But the people were 
10t. They were alone—in the wilderness—and they 
‘felt alone. They were filled with fear. There was the 
fear of being overtaken; the fear that Moses might 
‘ail; and the fear that Jehovah might not be the power- 
‘ful God he had been declared to be. They did the 
most natural thing under the circumstances. They 
‘everted to their old ritual—they made a golden calf. 
Chey determined to rely upon that which they believed 
aad brought them the degree of happiness and the 
measure of protection which they had had. Rather 
han hold out hopefully for the ideal, they turned back 
;o the ritual which their fathers had taught them. 
Even in our day, men are still wandering about in 
he region of fear. Whereas they ought long since to 
1ave emerged from the image-worship stage, they are 
still depending upon some magical ritual which they 
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think is potent to stave off evil consequences. The 
manager of the Hudson Day Line recently stated that 
the trip on the river was much less popular on Friday 
than on other days because Friday is an “unlucky day” 
in the minds of many. We dislike to speak of our 
prosperity, or the health of our children, without tap- 
ping on wood. After spilling salt, many people hastily 
toss some of it over their left shoulder; and hotel man- 
agers graciously refrain from giving the number thir- 
teen to any of their rooms. What shall we say of 
those thousands of church members who, wholly 
unrighteous in all their ways and works, imagine them- 
selves secure because they partake of the Sacrament 
regularly, say their prayers without fail, and give gen- 
erously of their substance to the support of all worthy 
enterprises! Instead of entering into the freedom of 
that more perfect Knowledge and Intelligence, men 
are still calling for the old symbol of protection—the 
golden calf. 

In that stimulating book of recent publication called 
Fear, we read of a nervous patient who followed a 
carefully worked-out ritual, which he imagined 
brought him protection, but which if neglected meant 
disaster. With infinite detail, he arranged his clothing 
upon retiring at night, washed his hands over and 
over again, and touched objects nine or eighteen times, 
but never three. Innumerable lesser acts came to be 
added to the ritual from time to time in order to make 
it more sure, more powerful. The suggestion of vary- 
ing any of the modes which had succeeded was intol- 
erable. No promise of more reasonable or more ade- 
quate sources of protection could shake his confidence 
in the golden calf which he had set up. And thus, in 
countless lives, does the effectuality of yesterday’s 
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ritual become the comfortable cushion upon which 
people sink back when the quest of the ideal becomes 
too long-sustained and wearisome. 3 
Nowhere is the unwillingness of people to accept 
that perfect love which casteth out fear better set 
forth than in the episode which describes the meeting 
of Jesus and the Gadarene demoniac. When Jesus 
came into the country of the Gadarenes, he was 
warned against the man who was said to be possessed 
of many demons. The people were afraid of him and 
had bound him in chains. It was the only ritual they 
knew. Jesus knew a better way—the way of love— 
and when he discovered that the only thing that ailed 
the man was that he was in fear, he spoke words of 
courage that put his spirit at peace. Then the swine- 
herds, who had drawn near, noted for the first time 
that the swine, which they had left, had wandered 
dangerously close to the edge of a cliff, and ran toward 
them. But the swine, frightened by the rush that 
was made toward them, stampeded and jumped over 
the cliff into the sea. Then the swineherds, seeking 
to justify themselves, said that the demons which had 
been in the man had fled into the swine. It was the 
only ritual they knew. And when Jesus was asked 
_ about it, and the circumstances were explained, he 
said, “Yes it was the same demon—it was the demon 
of fear.” Then were the people afraid, and a com- 
mittee came to him and asked him to depart out of 
their country. It was the only ritual that they knew. 
Fear is indeed a terrible demon. It keeps people from 
recognizing and advancing toward the true ideal, and 
drives them back to their old rituals. Instead of wel- 
coming the Spirit of God with open arms, they flee 
from it and rely upon their golden calves. This is 
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the sad, but unvarying condition, among men, and no 
Moses who proposes to undertake a movement for the 
betterment of the race can afford to ignore it. 

III. Moreover, the tyranny of circumstances is an 
excuse which men put forth in explanation of their 
failure to measure up to their privileges. They are the © 
victims of unmasterable conditions, they tell us. With 
seeming conviction they insist upon their inability to 
do other than as they do. The cards are “boxed” 
against them. Unlike Napoleon, who thought of him- 
self as the architect of his fortune and cried, “Cir- 
cumstances! I make circumstances!” they think of 
themselves as victims, and cry, “Circumstances have 
made me what I am!” This is the mechanistic or 
behavioristic interpretation of life. Those who accept 
it say in substance concerning their conduct what 
Aaron weakly said in explanation of his: “The people 
brought their gold to me; I cast it into the fire and 
there came out this calf.” 

There is a scene in Adam Bede, in which Mrs. Poy- 
ser, while berating the clumsy Molly for breaking a 
jug, herself drops a still more precious jug from her 
angry fingers, and exclaims, “Did anybody ever see 
the like? The jugs are bewitched, I think.” She 
then proceeds to argue that “there’s times when the 
crockery seems alive and flies out of your hand like 
a bird,” and concludes philosophically that “what is 
to be broke will be broke.” There have always been 
people in every generation who have felt that their 
end was determined from the beginning, and that they 
were as powerless to influence their ultimate destiny 
as the chemist was to make two parts of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen yield anything but water. 

Aaron’s excuse is still the standing excuse of a large 
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class of self-pitying failures. They put the blame upon 
their furnaces. “The fire did it,” they claim. Here is 
a man, for instance, who has broken every rule of the 
moral code. As he stands before the bar of conscience, 
one would expect to see him shamefaced and sad. 
Instead he loudly pleads, “Not guilty!” The extent 
of his degradation he admits is undebatable, but so is 
the question of his responsibility. He says: “Don’t 
blame me. I am the victim of circumstances. I was 
born with fiery and uncontrollable passions. I was 
placed in an environment teeming with temptations 
which seemed to be especially adjusted to my tem- 
perament. There was no one to take an interest in 
me and help me to overcome evil with good. Is it 
any wonder that I have ended as I have? The world 
was against me. I couldn’t help myself. I was 
bewitched. What is to be broken will be broken. I 
took the shining gold of my youth and cast it into the 
fire and there came out this calf.” 

Or, here is a man who has turned out to be a cruel 
taskmaster in business. In college he gave fair 
promise of being decent and considerate. Men hoped 
that through his activities the standards of commerce 
and trade would be elevated. What happened? Let 
him tell it! ‘Don’t blame me. I was the victim of 
circumstances. I started out to be honorable, but I 
found that the pace was terrific. Those who had the 
highest ideals invariably appeared to make the least 
money. The world is organized for profit. Business 
is business. There is no mercy in it. It goes mighty 
hard with the man who doesn’t look out for number 
one. I couldn’t help it. Commercial rivalry made 
me what I am. It is the furnace that was at fault. 
I put my life into it, and this is what has come out.” 
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Or, here is a man who has left off his interest in the 
religious considerations of life. He had no intention 
of doing so, but before he knew it overmuch contact 
with the phenomena of the physical universe had left 
him with a-cold and materialistic philosophy. What 
does he say in explanation? “Don’t blame me. I am 
the victim of circumstances. It wasn’t my fault that 
the spiritual elements of life didn’t thrust themselves 
more strongly upon my consciousness. I was in the 
very midst of life. I had no time to think and ponder. 
I had to take things as they came. I suspect that I 
have missed something, but surely it isn’t my fault. 
Outward circumstances conspired against me. I must 
have been predestined to a life of irreligion. I gave 
society a chance, and I am the product of its influ- 
ences. I put my life into the fire—that which you see 
is what has come out!” 

After this fashion do men talk and act. These 
tyrannous elements of low ideals, fear and circum- 
stances are still among us. Men lean upon them and 
are influenced by them. What shall we do when some 
vision which deals with the true, the beautiful and the 
good dashes itself against them? We come down off 
the mountain and find that things are not with men 
as with God. His will is not done on earth as it is in 
heaven. There are always those forces and elements 
which seek to upset our faith in God and human 
nature. What shall we do? Exactly what Moses did! 
Go back to God again! Climb the mountain again, 
in order to get a broader view of human life and 
understand its problems better! Get spiritual poise, so 
that we can come down with tables of conduct that 
nothing can smash. For whatever be the maladjust- 
ment in society which threatens to disillusion us—be 
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it intemperance, injustice, poverty, indifference, or 
the use of influence for unworthy ends—we shall over- 
come it not by breaking it to pieces, but by showing 
ourselves so sympathetic and patient and helpful that 
people gradually will be built up in the holy faith 
of noble and courageous living, and gladly and 
willingly accept that which is highest and best. 
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